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AN osvious and plausible etymological analysis 
of Hitt. essa- ‘make, do, perform’ is to find in it 
the root es- ‘set, sit’ and the suffix sa that appears 
in ezza- beside ed- ‘eat.’ As a matter of fact, 
however, the word functions as the durative of the 
verb for ‘make, do, perform,’ which has usually 
been cited as iya- or ija-, by Hrozny as ja-, and in 
my Glossary as ya-.? In this paper I shall write 
ia- to accord with the conclusion reached by 
Sturtevant and Trager * that Hitt. + and y consti- 
tute a single phoneme and that in such a case as 
this we do not know which allophone was usual. 
Sommer conjectured an etymological connection be- 
tween the two verbs, but without any discussion of 
the phonetic changes involved.‘ 

Ccuvreur® derived essa-, issa- from *iyassa- on 
the basis of an assumed development: -iya-> -e- > -t. 
He did not, however, give any evidence for these 
two phonetic laws except to cite me-mi-ya-ni beside 
me-mi-ni in a duplicate text and 18-hi-ih-hu-un 
(pret. 1 sg.) beside ishiya- ‘bind.’ The former of 
these words shows two different ablaut grades; cf. 
Umbr. natine = Lat. natidne. Hitt. 13-hi-th-hu-un 
goes with pres. 3 sg. i3-ha-a-t precisely as te-ih- 
hu-un, ‘I placed’ goes with pres. 3 sg. da-a-i; the 
pret. 1 sg. of the stem ishiya- is i8-hi-ya-nu-un 
(e. g. KBo. 3.3.1.18 ; HT 1.3.20). That a remained 
in Hittite after the phoneme t/y is clearly shown 


by the contrast between the 3 sg. and 3 pl. of the 


verbs in -ya-; e.g. ti-i-e-iz-zt ‘he takes his stand,’ ® 
ti-(ya-)an-zi ‘they take their stand.’* The neces- 
sary formal basis for Sommer’s etymology is to be 
sought elsewhere. 

The present suffix sa is appended directly to a 
few roots ending in a consonant, as in ezza- beside 
ed- ‘eat,’ but otherwise it is preceded by the vowel 
t or e; in most cases the suffix is Early Hitt. esa 


2So Gétze, Madd. 105 (1928). 

* Sommer, AU 303 f. (1932) ; Bechtel, Hittite Verbs in 
sk 75-8 (1936). 

* Lang. 19, No. 1 (1943). 
, *Cf. Holger Pedersen, Muréilis Sprachlihmung 49 f. 

1934). 

® De Hettitische HU 22, 99f. (1937). 

* The variant ti-ya-zi is, of course, due to the analogy 
1 sg. ti-ya-mi and other forms with original o-grade of 
the thematic vowel. 

*For further evidence, see Sturtevant and Trager, 
Lang. 19, No. 1, especially Table 2. 


HITTITE ia- ‘MAKE, DO, PERFORM’ 


Epear H. STurTEVANT 
Yate University 


> Later Hitt. isa.* In this it is like the durative 
suffix eske > iske beside rarer ske and the suffix 
forming verbal nouns esar > isar beside sar. Of the 
three categories the durative verbs are by far the 
most frequent; a study of them may prove sug- 
gestive. 

Table 1 shows duratives that are citable along 
side of presents in ia. A number of these verbs 
show other present stems also and we cannot always 
be sure that the ia-stem has a better claim than 
some other to be coupled with the durative. All I 
intend to say is that both ia-stem and durative are 
citable in all these instances. I omit citations of 
all forms for which I have record of more than two 
occurrences. Other forms are citable from many 
of these verbs. 










TABLE 1. 
aniya- a(n)-ni-e8-ki-iz-2t 
a(n )-ni-t8-ki-iz-2t 
as(s )iya- a-as-8i-is-ki, KUB 14.2.1.12 
haliya- ba-c-li-is-kit,-ta-ri, KUB 5.6.2.51 
hulliya- hu-ul-li-id-ki-nu-un, KBo. 4.4.3.60 
hu-ul-li-i3-ki-u-wa-an, KBo. 3.6.2.25 
tlaliya- i-la-lis-ki-iz-21, KBo. 2.11.2.8 
i-la-li-id-ga-u-e-ni, KUB 31.44.2.27 
ishamiya- 18-ha-mi-is-kdn-zi 
ishiya- i8-hi-is-kén-ta, KUB 25.17.1.5 
tskiya- i8-ki-e3-ki-iz-2i, Bo. 291.2.27 
48-ki-id-ki-8i, Bo. 77.5 
isparriya- is-pa-ri-ed-ki-iz-zi, KUB 7.5.2.19 
istarkiya- is-tar-ki-is-ki[ ], KUB 8.36.4.20 
kuenniya- ku-en-ni-es-ki-iz-zi, KUB 8.50.2.11 
lahhiya- la-ah-hi-e3-ki-i, KUB 21.1.3.9; 21.5.3.21 
la-ah-bi-es-ki, KUB 21.5.3.23 
lahlahhiya- la-ah-la-ah-hi-es-ga-u-e-ni, K Bo. 2.2.1.44, 
2.8 
lenkiya- li-in-ki-id-ki-it, KUB 14.1.2.51 
li-in-kis-ki-it, KBo. 6.34.3.14 
li-in-ki-i8-ki-tin, KUB 13.3.2.26 
memiya- me-mi-e8-ki-iz-2t 
me-mi-t3-ki-iz-zi 
me-mi-es-kén-zi, KUB 1.16.2.59 
me-mt-i8-kdn-2t 
miya- mi-i-e-e3-ki-ie-zi, KUB 12.58.3.30 
mi-i3-ki-u-an, KUB 12.44.2.28 
nanniya- na-an-ni-es-ki-ie-2i, VBoT 25.1.2 


na-an-ni-es-ki-ir, KUB 24.7.2.48 


* The prevailing orthography is with ss, but we do not 





know what this fact means phonetically or etymologically, 
if, indeed, it means anything. In the rest of this paper 
I use a single s in broad transcription to avoid the sug- 
gestion of a long or double s. 
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pi-en-ni-es-ki-iz-2i, KUB 1.13.4.7, 42 

pt-e4-Se-is-kdn-zi, KUB 10.60.6 

pi-es-8i-is-ki-mi, KUB 24.14.1.27 

pt-e8-ki-iz-2t 

pt-is-ki-ie-2i, KBo, 5.9.2.33; KUB 10.21. 
5.24 

pi-es-ki-it 

pt-es-kir 

pt-is-kir 

sa-a-ki-is-ki-u[-wa-an], KUB 14.4.3.8 

$a-ku-wa-an-da-ri-es-ki-ir, KBo. 3.4.1.18 

§al-la-an-ni-is-ki-iz-zi, KUB 27.7.1.29 

sap-pt-es-kén-2i, KUB 13.4.4.42 

Su-un-nired-ki-iz-2i, KUB 12.58.4.10 

Su-un-ni-es-kdn-zi, KUB 25.22.3.11 

tal-li-e3-ki-mi, KUB 7.5.1.23 

tal-li-i3-ki-u-e-ni, KUB 15.34.4.31 

tal-li-id-ki-it, KUB 19.49.1.12 

ta-as-ta-se-e5-ki-u-wa-an, KBo. 3.1.1.21 

ta-as-ta-di-is-ki-[u-wa-an], KUB 11.1.1. 
21 


sakiya- 
sakuwantariya- 
sallanniya- 
sapiya- 
sun(n)iya- 


talliya- 
tastasiya- 


ti-es-kan-2t 
ti-i8-kdn-zi, KUB 17.14.4.9, 13 
ti-ed-ké-it, KUB 21.17.1.10 
ti-is-ki-iz-2i, KUB 14.3.2.60; 29.8.1.5 
ti-ed-kdn-zi, KUB 25.23.1.22 
ti-id-kdn-zi, KUB 6.45.3.12 
ti-e-ki-it, KBo. 3.6.3.70 
ti-is-ki-it, KUB 1.1.4.40; 14.3.2.61 
tu-u-ri-e8-ki-iz-2i, KUB 1.13.4.41 
tu-u-ri-is-ki-iz-2i, KBo. 6.3.3.65 
us-ne-e8-kit,-ta, KBo. 6.10.3.18, 22 
us-Sa-ni-is-ki-it, KUB 21.27.4.40 
wa-as-se-e8-ki-#i, KUB 24.7.2.9 
ti-e-mi-is-ki-iz-2i, KUB 26.17.2.4 
ti-e-mi-is-ki-3i, KBo. 5.4.2.37 
ti-e-mi-is-ki-it, KBo. 6.34.1.13 
ti-e-mi-is-ki-id-du, KUB 11.23.6.9, 11 
ti-e-ri-e3-ki-iz-zi, KUB 27.67.2.2 
ti-e-ri-is-ki-iz-zi, KUB 9.6.2.8 
ti-e-di-e8-ki-3i, KUB 24.7.2.57 
tt-e-5e-e3-kan-du, KUB 7.60.3.26 
wiya- ‘ drive’ u-i-is-ki-mi, KBo. 5.4.2.33; KUB 26.1.3. 
34 
u-i-is-kdén-zi, KUB 14.2.1.11 
u-i-e-es-ki-it, KUB 21.5.1.12 
u-i-ed-ki-[it], KUB 19.6.2 
u-i-is-ki-it, KUB 1.1.1.66 
u-e-es-kir, KUB 21.5.1.9 
u-i-is-ki-u-wa-an, KUB 1.8.4.31 
ti-i-e-is-ki-iz-2i, KUB 15.34,1.34 
u-i-is-ki, KUB 15.33a.1.21 
ti-e-es-ga-u-an, KUB 17.6.1.26 
t-e-e8-ki-u-wa-an, KBo, 3.16.2.5 
t-i-i8-ki-u-wa-an, KUB 17.4.1.7 
2a-ah-hi-is-ki-mi, KBo. 3.41.2.7; 5.4.2.15 
ga-ah-hi-is-ki-8 
2a-ah-hi-is-ki-nu-un, KBo. 5.8.2.37 
2a-ah-hi-is-ki-it, KBo. 5.8.2.9; KUB 21. 
49.1.5. 
2a-ah-hi-is-ki-it-tin, KBo. 5.4.2.12 


Sturtevant and Trager® have shown that in 
the pret. 3 pl. and in the pres. and pret. 3 sg. of the 


tiya- ‘ place’ 


tiya- ‘ take one’s 
stand ’” 


turiya- 
usniya- 
ussaniya- 
wassiya- 
wemiya- 


weriya- 


wesiya- 


wiya- ‘ call’ 


* Lang. 19, No. 1, Excursus 1 (1943). 
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ia-verbs Early Hitt. ie became Later Hitt. i. The 
spellings of Table 1 indicate a similar history. 
The forms mt-i-e-es-ki-iz-zi, u-i-e-e8-ki-it, u-t-es- 
ki-it, and «-t-e-i3-ki-iz-zi are analogous to 3 pl. 
ti-e-mi-t-e-ir, hal-zi-i-e-ir, and hu-i-e-ir and also to 
3 sg. hu-ul-li--e-it, ku-us-3a-ni-1-e-iz-zi, and tt-i-e- 
iz-2i; all of them reflect Early Hitt. ie. 

The most important difference between the 
forms in Table 1 and the verb forms treated in 
Excursus 1 of the article just mentioned is that 
the syllabic sign e# at the beginning of the suffix 
eske can by itself refiect an Early Hitt. e, whereas 
the signs ir, iz, and it are necessarily used in the 
3 pl. and 3 sg. whether Early Hittite had e or ¢ 
at this point. The numerous spellings like a-ni-e3- 
ki-iz-zi, ku-en-ni-es-ki-iz-zi, me-mi-es-ki-iz-zi, and 
ti-e§-kan-zi therefore indicate Early H itt. ie scarcely 
less clearly than -t-e- or Ci-e.’° 

The forms 1-la-lis-ki-iz-zi and li-in-kis-ki-it un- 
ambiguously represent the pronunciation of the 
time when the tablets were written and, of course, 
a-ni-t8-ki-iz-zt, a-as-si-18-ki-iz-zi, etc. must be simi- 
larly interpreted. The relatively rare spellings with 
Ce-e§ (e.g. wa-as-Se-e5-ki-3i) or with e-eF (e.g. 
u-e-e3-kir) are for the most part ‘ overcorrections’ 
for Cv-1 and 7-18, but one or another of them may 
represent Early Hitt. eyeske-. Trager and I™ have 
suggested that the word for ‘ throw, release’ may 
have been Early Hitt. pesseya-; if so pi-e3-Se-13- 
kan-zi in Table 1 may perhaps owe its third sign 
to an Early Hitt. peseyeske-. 

At any rate we infer that in Ear’ - Hittite the 
durative of an ia-stem ordinarily enued in -teske- 
and that this regularly yielded Later Hitt. -iske-, 
although the spelling with the sign e# or the sign 
group i-e§ was traditional. 

The verb ia- ‘make’ shows in the 3 sg, the 
following forms (in the order of frequency) : 
1-YA-2, 1-€-t2-21, 1-Yd-A2Z-21, 1-€-21, 1-12-21, 1-yd-tz-21. 
All of these forms beginning with i-ya- are pretty 
certainly analogical ; ** 1-e-iz-zi and i-e-zi are tra- 
ditional spellings representing Early Hitt. iezt, 
while 1-iz-zi may represent Later Hitt. izi. Simi- 
larly 3 pl. i-e-en-zi and i-en-zi, pret. 3 sg. t-e-it, 
and pret. 3 pl. t-e-ir, must contain traces of an 
Early Hittite stem form ie-. Consequently it is 
altogether plausible to assume that in Early Hittite 
the stem with suffix (e)sa was iesa-, which would 
certainly yield Later Hitt. isa-. 

The spellings that we actually meet are all quite 


1° Ci stands for any syllabic sign for an initial conso- 
nant plus ¢ (e.g. ni, ti, i). 

11 Lang. 19, No. 1 (1943). 

12 See Sturtevant and Trager, Lang. 19, No. 1 (1943). 
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normal if this is the history of our word ; they are 
nearly all easily paralleled by the forms of the 
duratives from ia-verbs given in Table 1. 3 sg. 
e-e-Sa-i_is like wu-e-e3-kir, t-e-e3-ga-u-an, and 
ti-e-e3-ki-u-wa-an; i-i8-3a-i is like w-t-is-ki-mt, 
u-i-is-kdn-zi, %-1-i-ki-iz-zi, u-i-i3-ki, etc.; 13-3a-4 
differs from ti-i3-ki-iz-zi only in that its ¢ is initial. 
Pret. 3 pl. e-e3-ir (KBo. 6.3.3.18) and imperat. 
2 sg. e-& find no close correspondences in Table 1, 
but the reason is that medial -sk- cannot be written 
without use of a sign closed at the end. 

It must be admitted that the verb isa- ‘ make, 
do, perform, prepare’ never shows a spelling that 
clearly reflects an Early Hitt. iesa-; there is noth- 
ing to match #-e-iz-zi or i-e-zi in the 3 sg. of ta- 
‘make’ or like mi-t-e-e3-ki-iz-2i, u-t-e-e3-ki-it, and 
u-i-e3-ki-it among the duratives from ia-verbs. 
This lack is by no means fatal, but if we had such 
forms they would go far toward proving the theory. 

If the hapax i-e-e3-Sar (KUB 24.13.2.24) is a 
derivative of the verb ia-, we have such a spelling 
in the verbal noun that might be expected to show 
the same form of the verbal stem as the derivative 
verb in (¢)sa. The word occurs in a ritual text in 
which the officiating priestess has ordered that 
‘witchcraft shall be wiped off’ (al-wa-an-za-tar 
ar-ha an-sa-an e-e’-du) from one part of the sacri- 
ficer’s body after another. Then follows this pas- 
sage: (23) SAL SU.GI te-[1]z-2t an-Su-na-tak-kan 
NI.TE-za (24) HUL.LU ud-da-a-ar, al-wa-an- 
za-tar i-e-e8-Sar-ra (25) an-su-na-t[ak-k]dn al-wa- 
an-za-tar is-3a-as ha-lu-ki-it, ‘The Old Woman 
says: “I have wiped from your body evil spells, 
witchcraft, and magic performance; I have wiped 
from you witchcraft by the command of (my) 
mouth.”’ The late A. H. Sayce** translated 
i-e-e3-Sar as ‘deed,’ apparently inferring this mean- 
ing from the context. The word has rather the 
more specific meaning of the verbs ia- and esa-, 
namely ‘ perform (a rite, or a magic ritual).’ 

We seem to have an i-stem extension of this 
verbal noun iesar> esar>isar in the word for 
‘form, picture, statue,’ e-es-ri (KUB 3.94.2.10; 
KUB 9.28.4.5, etc.), e-es-Sa-ri (KUB 12.63.1.35; 
17.28.2.43), dat. e-e3-ri-e3-31 (KBo. 3.7.3.20), inst. 
e-e3-Sa-ri-ta (KUB 24.13.2.7). For the semantic 
development, compare Lat. faciés. 

Sommer and Bechtel ** both treat halzessa- as the 


18 Rev. d’assyriologie 27.166 (1930). 
14 See references in fn. 2 above. 
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durative of halzai- ‘recite, pray, read.’ In view of 
what we have learned about ia- and esa- and about 
the extensive alternation of presents in ia- with 
duratives in eske-, it is natural to suspect that 
halzesa- stands in rather close relation to the stem 
form halziya- (hal-zi-an-zi, hal-zi-ya-an-zi; hal- 
zi-ya, hal-zi-ya-ri, hal-zi-ya-at-ta-ri, etc.). If so, 
we may regard such spellings as hal-zi-es-se-e8-ta 
(KBo. 3.4.2.12), hal-zi-e3-3ir (K Bo. 3.4.1.24), and 
hal-zi-es-Sa-an-du (KUB 1.16.3.57; 24.8.3.14) as 
relics of Early Hitt. halziesa-. 

Holger Pedersen *® is surely right in connecting 
with Hitt. ia- Luwian and Hierogl. Hitt. aya- 
‘make,’ ** Lycian aga ‘I made,’ 3 sg. ade, and 
Toch. ya-, yam- ‘make.’?” Luwian and Hierogl. 
Hitt. aya- must contain full grade of the initial 
syllable, and so must Lycian a- if Pedersen is right 
in thinking this a contraction for aya-. Hitt. ia- 
and Toch. ya-, yam- evidently exhibit zero grade 
or reduced grade of the first syllable. It follows 
that the IH base must have been ’eye- or ‘aye-, 
since initial z or y would appear as hf in Hittite 
and Luwian.”® 

The assumption of IH ?aye- would make possi- 
ble a connection with IE ayos ‘ copper, bronze’; 
in that case copper was named in pre-IE times 
from its malleability. The IE suffix e/os is nor- 
mally appended to the full grade of the root (yévos, 
pévos, etc.). Lat. ahénus and Umbr. ahesnes from 
Ital. ayes-no- represent a secondary derivative 
from IE ayos; they can scarcely contain the Indo- 
Hittite suffix ser/n of Hitt. esar ‘ performance.’ 


45Ze groupement des dialectes indo-européens 41 
(1925), Litteris 5.158 (1928), Muréilis Sprachlihmung 
51 (1934). 

2° Meriggi, RHA 2.54f. (1932); Hrozny, Inscriptions 
hittites hieroglyphiques 1.11 fn. 9 (1933). 

17So Schulze, Sieg, and Siegling, Tocharische Gram- 
matik 457; Pedersen writes jam-. 

18 My suggestion (HG 55, 111, 219) that Gk. Iu and 
Lat. iacid belong to the same etymological group is not 
very probable. Greek and Latin clearly indicate that IE 
dhé- ‘place’ and yé- ‘ throw’ had largely parallel conju- 
gation; rlOnuc: Inu, ridever: ceuev, EOnxa: hea; facid 
: tacié, féci: i@cit. But there is no such close corre- 
spondence between Hitt. da-a-i ‘places’ and ¢ya-zi 
‘makes.’ Furthermore the meaning of the Hittite ia- 
is not close enough to that of (mu and iaciéd to furnish 
real support for the etymology. Pedersen, Toch 166, 
adopts the connection of Hitt. ia- and Toch ya- with 
tu, and he finds support for it in the p of the Toch. A 
stem form yp- and Gk. lémrw ‘send, hurl’; but even so 
the etymology remains doubtful. 

If it is accepted we must set up the ablaut base as 


-aye’- to account for IE yé-, and IE dyos- ‘ copper, 


bronze’ must come from IH ’éy’os. 








SOUTH-EAST SEMITIC (ETHIOPIC AND SOUTH-ARABIC)? 


Wor Lzsiavu 
Ecouzs pes Hautes Erupges, New Yorr 


Ir IS GENERALLY admitted that Rage rv and 
South-Arabic form a dialectal unity within the 
Semitic languages,? but the problem has not yet 
been examined in its entirety.* I plan here to ex- 
amine this problem in detail and to produce proofs 
for the dialectal unity of both groups. I shall cite 
above all the points common to Ethiopic and South- 
Arabic to the exclusion of the other languages ; 
only the few features which also appear in Akka- 


* The following abbreviations are used below: 
Bergstrisser, Hinfiihrung = Einfiihrung in die semitische 
Sprachen. 
Bittner, Mh. St. = Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre 
der Mehri-Sprache in Siidarabien. 
, 5b. St. = Studien zur Shauri-Sprache in don Ber- 
gon von Dofar am Persischen Meerbusen. 
, Charakteristik = Charakteristik der Sprache der 
Insel Sogotra. 
Brockelmann, GV G = Grundriss der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik der semitischen Sprachen. 
Cerulli, Harar = Studi Etiopici, I. Harar. 
Cohen (M.), Etudes = Etudes d’Ethiopien méridionat. 
, Nouv, Etudes = Nouvelles Htudes d’Hthiopien 
méridional. 
, Traité = Traité de langue Amharique. 
Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia = Chrestomathia Arabica 
Meridionalis. 
Dillmann, Grammar = Ethiopic Grammar translated by 
J. A. Crichton. 
, Lexicon = Lewicon linguae Aethiopicae. 
Leslau, Lew, Soqg. = Lexique Sogotri (Sudarabique Mo- 
derne). 
, Doc. Tigrigna = Documents Tigrigna (Ethiopien 
septentrional ). 
, Contributions Har. = Contributions 4 Vétude du 
harari, JA. 1937. 
Praetorius, Grammatik = Aethiopische Grammatik. 
, Amh. Spr. = Amharische Sprache. 
Rhodokanakis, Studien = Studien zur Lewicographie und 
Grammatik des Altsiidarabischen. 
Thomas, Four Tongucs = Four strange tongues from 
South-Arabia. The Hadara group. 
The vowel system used in this article is the following: 
the Ethiopic first order is transliterated a for Gueze, 
4 for the other Ethiopic languages; the fourth order is 
transliterated @ for Gueze, a for the other Ethiopic 
languages; the sixth order is transliterated 9a. 

* Bergstriisser, Zinfiihrung, who considers South-Arabic 
and Ethiopic in the same chapter. 

* J. Cantineau has touched upon this problem in his 
article Accadien et Sudarabique, Bull. Soc. Ling. 33 
(1932) 175-204; see also Philological Note by Marcel 
Cohen in Thomas, Four tongues p. 104-5. 


dian will be mentioned here.* (Some of the features 
occur only in one or more languages, not in the 
group as a whole.) This article will consider the 
phonology, the morphology and the vocabulary. _ 
In Ethiopic are included: 

a) Ancient Ethiopic or Gueze (G.). 
b) Modern languages: 

1) Northern Ethiopic: Tigrigna (Tna.) and 

Tigré (Te.). 
2) Southern Ethiopic: Amharic (Amh.), Ha- 


rari (Har.), Gouragué (Gour.), Argobba 
(Arg.), Gafat (Gaf.). 


In South-Arabic are included: 


a) Epigraphic or Ancient South-Arabic (South- 
Ar.) : Sabaean (Sab.), Minaean (Min.), Qata- 
banic (Qat.), Hadramitic (Hadr.), Awsanic. 

b) Modern South-Arabic: 


1) Mehri(Mh.), Shauri (Sh.), Botahari (Bot.), 
Harsusi (Hars.)* 
2) Sogotri (Soq.). 

The name “Common South-Arabic” given by 
J. Cantineau, op. cit. p. 180, and by Hommel, 
Die Namen der Stugetiere bei den siidsemitischen 
Volkern p. 351, to both groups seems to be too 
limited because we are accustomed to include in 
“South-Arabic” only Epigraphic and Modern 
South-Arabic. Therefore it seéms preferable to 
adopt for this group the name of “ South-East 
Semitic” -which Prof. W. F. Albright proposed 
to me by letter. 


PHONOLOGY 


The following sections will deal with some iso- 
lated phonetic facts: 


1. LABIO-VELAR CONSONANTS. The Ethiopic lan- 
guages have a group of velar or labio-velar conso- 
nants which are pronounced with labial off-glide. 
These consonants are: k”, g”, g”, h”, h¥:* 


*The relation between Akkadian and South-West Se- 
mitic will be the subject of a forthcoming article. 

*For the latter two languages, see Bertram Thomas, 
Four. tongues. 

* For the labio-velar consonants, see Kénig, Neue Stu- 
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G. sag’er “hair,” baker “senior,” g”dt'a “be 
angry,” sah”ed “ cedar-tree.” 

Tna. bag’dla “grow (plant),” k¥alit “reins,” 
nog”’adé “to thunder.” 

Te. k’anat “spear,” g”azot “shepherd,” q”dsla 
“ suppurate.” 

Amh. qdttéri “count,” g”’ddana “big road,” 
tak”dsaé “ scorch.” 

Harari: the labio-velars are simplified (Cohen, 
Etudes p. 257). 

Gouragué (Caha): bag”’ra “mule,” nadf¥raé “ arti- 
san,” zah”dra “elefant” (Polotsky, Ltudes 
de grammaire Gouragué BSL 39 p. 144ff.). 


In Mh. we find the diphthong ou, au (from a, 0) 
after the velar consonants: 


gouber “tomb,” haufel “stomach,” hagqout “ fall,” 
gouten “sister,” haubin “stone,” haugor 
“slave,” howrem “ road.” 


However an important reservation must be made. 
While in Ethiopic the labio-velar consonants form 
a new series of phonemes in addition to the simple 
consonants (thus Amh. g”dddala “to lack,” gad- 
dali “to kill”), in Mehri the labio-velar conso- 
nants are the result of phonetic articulation. The 
labio-velars are also pointed out in Moroccan 
(Colin, Comptes Rendus du GLECS III p. 6; 
Harris, JAOS 62. 311). 


2. WEAKENING OF LABIAL AND LIQUID CONSO- 
NANTS. There is « weakening of the labial and 
liquid consonants in South-Ethiopic.and in Modern 
South-Arabic: 

Harari: the consonants..b, m intervocalic and 
final, as well as 1 become w, u, and zero: nara “to 
be” from the Ethiopic nbr; hay “milk” from 
Sem. Alb; sit “eight” from smn-t; wig “son” 
from wid (Cerulli, Harar p. 62ff.); for sost 
“three” see §7 below. 

This enables us to explain the suffix of the per- 
fect of the 2nd person plural -ku instead of the 
expected -kum : balaku “you have said” for 
balikum (Cerulli, Harar p. 102) ; and the suffixed 


dien zur Schrift, Aussprache und allgemeine Formenlehre 
des Aethiopischen, p. 40 ff.; Grimme, ZDMG@ 55. 407 ff.; 
M. Cohen, Nouvelles Btudes 41 ff.; Kurylowicz, Les labio- 
vélaires éthiopiennes, Rocenik Orientalistyoceny 1933, pp. 
37-42; Entretien sur la question des labiovélaires en 
chamitosémitique in Comptes Rendus of the GLECS 
(Groupe Linguistique d’Etudes Chamito-sémitiques) vol. 
III p. 5-8; Reinisch, Die Bedauye Sprache II 26 ff. 
ascribes to the labio-velar a Cushitic origin; see also 
Brockelmann, GVG. I p, 124. 


pronoun of the 2nd person -ku and of the 3rd pers. 
-ayu instead of the expected -kum, -yum : erin- 
nieku “we saw you”; athébariyu “he asked them ” 
(Cerulli, Harar p. 83, 85). - 

Amharic: séw “man” from sb’; dus “honey” 
from dbs; arat “four” from (’)rb‘; sost “ three” 
from sls, see § 7; the suffix of the 2nd pers. plural 
of the perfect -aéahu : laqqgamaéehu “you picked 
u 39 

ia un “stone” from *bn; Muher gate 
“leaf ” fromi gil (Cohen, Etudes 120) ; sommwot, 
sumut “eight” from smn; Caha basseam “be 
ripe” from bsl; the personal pronoun of the 3rd 
pers. plural kano* “they”; 2nd pers. pl. akwé 
“you; suffixed pronoun of the 2nd pers. pl. -ku: 


. bétaku “your house” (Cohen, Ftudes p. 137-8). 


Shauri: edén “body” from bdn; gel “ mount ” 
from gbl; okrit “young camel” from bkr; ub 
“heart” for lub; ketét “tale” by the side of 
keltét; ‘ag “in” from ‘amg; tuni “ eight” from 
tmn (Bittner, Sh. St. I p. 11ff.). 

Botahari: personal pronoun of the 2nd pers. 
plural ato or aito “you” instead of the expected 
atom, aitom; 3rd pers. pl. how or hu “they”; 
suffixed pronouns of the 2nd m. pl. -wkii (erown- 
tuki “ your sea”), 3rd pers. pl. -ohd (erowntohd 
“their sea”) ; see Thomas, Four strange tongues 
p. 15, 16. 

Sogotri: ‘éygek “I want” for ‘eygebk; gad 
“body” from gld, arabe gjild “skin”; ba‘ “his 
master” from bl; gan “horn” from grn; ‘emck 
“T said” from ’mr; sik “I saw” from sny, Sint 
“see” (Leslau, Ler. Sogotri p. 38-40). 

it is possible that the weakening of certain con- 
sonants in Ethiopic took place under the influence 
of the Cushitic substratum, but the influence of 
Cushitic is not to be considered for South-Arabic. 


3. Umuaut. The final vowel -t of the feminine 
brought about the Umlaut of the internal vowel 
in the imperfect and the imperative in modern 
South-Arabic and in Gouragué. In some cases the 
final vowel remains; in other cases it disappears. 

Mehri: imperf. tetéber “thou breakest,” but 
feminine tetiber (from *tetdber+; -+ is the ending 
of the feminine: Bittner, Mh. St. IT p. 14). 

Shauri: imperf. 2nd pers. m. sg. tekéteb “ thou 
writest,” but feminine tekiteb (Bittner, Sh. St. II 
p. 14). 

Sogotri: masc. tsé‘ag “thou criest,” but fem. 


iq. 
Gouragué (Aymallal) : imperf. 2nd pers. masc. 
tesafru “thou weighest,” but fem. tasefri (with 
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¢); imperative, masc. safér “weigh,” but fem. 
safir (Cohen, Etudes p. 158, 160, 163). 

The same development appears in Modern South- 
Arabic in the personal pronoun of the 2nd person 
fem. sg.: Mh. masc. het “thou” but fem. hit; 
Sh. mase. het, fem. hit; Soq. masc. het, fem. hit; 
and in the prepositions with the suffixed pronouns: 
Soq. sek “with thee (masc.),” fem. 3k; idek 
“with thee,” fem. idis (D. H. Miiller, Die Formen 
gatlal und gatlil in der Soqotri-Sprache, in Flori- 
legium Melchior de Vogiié pp. 455-65). 

D. H. Miiller, op. cit., explains analogously the 
feminine adjective gdtlil and S3déqtil, the masculine 
of which is gdtlal, sdgtal : ‘added “ tired,” fem. 
‘addid; ‘ddfed “one who has a fold,” fem. ‘adfid; 
sidmham “ dreamer,” fem. Hdmhim ; 84‘gehel “ one 
who is in a hurry,” fem. sd‘gehil. He explains in 
the same manner the feminine of the Hebrew 
malkek “thy king,” but masc. malkdk. 


MoRPHOLOGY 


PRONOUN 


4, CONNECTING-VOWEL -i. A connecting-vowel 
-+ occurs between the plural of the nouns and the 
suffixed pronouns in Ethiopic and Modern South- 
Arabic: * 


G. ‘abaw-i-ka “ your parents,” ‘abaw-i-hu “ his 
parents,” but sing. ra’ss-a-ka “ your head” (Dill- 
mann, Grammar p. 353). 

In Tna. there is no connecting-vowel (Leslau, 
Documents Tigrigna p. 49). 

In Amh., West-Gouragué the plural is -o¢; in 
Har. -aé; in East-Gour. -éa, -3a, the connecting- 
vowel -i, being used with the plural even without 
prefixes (-¢, -§ comes from -tt). 

Mh. biyét-i-hem “their houses,” but bét-hem 
“their house” (Bittner, Mh. Si. III p. 12 ff.). 

Sh. hatog-6-hum “their clothes” (o instead of 
-i by vowel harmony), but sferdét-hum “ their bird ” 
(Bittner, Sh. St. II p. 46). 

Soq. bihdl-i-sen “their masters,” but bd‘-kin 
(for ba‘l-kin) “ your master” (Leslau, Lez. Sog. 
90, 91). 


5. SUFFIXED PRONOUN OF THE 3RD PERSON -S. 
The suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person masculine 
is -8, feminine -s in South-Arabic and in Gafat. 


* Mentioned by Cantineau, Accadien et Sudarabique 
p- 183-4. 
*In the Sabaean dialect the suffix is -h. 








Min. sing. -s;, s,w; pl. s:mn;* Hadr. sing. 8, 
s,ww; pl. -sym; Qat. sing. -s:. 

Mh. masc. -h, fem. -s; pl. masc. -hen, fem. -sen. 

Sh. masc. -, fem. -s; pl. masc. -3um, fem. -sen. 

Soq. masce. -§ (after consonant), -h (after vowel), 
fem. -s; pl. -Sin (after consonant), -hen (after 
vowel), ‘fem. -sen. 

Bot. masc. -8, fem. -s; pl. masce. hue fem. -sin. 

Hars. masc. -h, fem. -s; pl. masc. -hum. 

Gafat masc. singular -§*° (suffixed to the noun 
and to the verb): ’amminaber-s “that which be- 
longs to him,” miwad (d)-a% “ one who loves him ” ; 
lag-es-an “his upper side” (-en is the accusatif- 
sign); megaf-(2)§ “his right hand”; ag”ar-s 
“his left hand.” ™ 

The suffix of the 3rd pers. masculine is used 
secondarily as the article, in Gafat as well as in 
Amharic (see Praetorius, Amharische Sprache 
§ 161). 


5a. ArtTicLyE. Hebrew, Arabic and Aramaic 
have developed secondarily an article, but North- 
Ethiopic, some of the South-Ethiopic languages, 
such as Gouragué, and modern South-Arabic do 
not use the Article. Ambharic, Gafat and Harari 
use the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person masc. 
as article; this use is very rare in Gueze, Tigré and 
Tigrigna (Leslau, Contributions har. 452-3). It is 
to be noted that Akkadian also has no article. 


NOUN 


6. FORMATION OF THE PLURAL BY CHANGING 
INTO -0- THE -i- OF THE SINGULAR. In Modern 
South-Arabic and in Tigrigna we find an internal 
plural formed by the change of the vowel ¢ in the 
singular into 0. This form of plural is found in 
nominal series of a very common type: qatil, 
haqtil, qatlil and magtil in the Modern South- 
Arabic languages and qdtali, maqtali in Tigrigna. 
Mehri: the final vowel is long and accented: 
gatil: pl. gatél : arid “he-goat,” pl. aréd; dewil 
“aged,” pl. dewél. 

hagtil: pl. hagtél; harnéb “hare,” pl. harnéd; 
ardib “nape,” pl. ardéb. 

qatlil: pl. gatlél (4-radicales) ; gandil “lamp,” 
pl. gandél; kensit “shoulder,” pl. kensét. 


* For the absence of the final -m, see above § 2. 

*° Contrarily to Cantineau, op. cit. p. 187. 

42 The examples are taken from the ms. 33 of the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford, about which see Dillmann, 
Catalégus codicum iptorum Bibliothecae Owuni- 
ensis, Pars VII. Codices Aethiopici p. 82. 















magqtil (passive participle) : pl. maqgtél;** memlik 
“slave,” pl. memlék; mahbis “ imprisoned,” 
pl. mahbés. 


The final vowel of the nisba also becomes 6: 
wahsi(y) “savage,” pl. wahsdy; hauli(y) “ first,” 
pl. hauldy. 


Shauri: the final vowel is short and unaccented : 

gatil: pl. gatél; ‘arid “wide,” pl. ‘ardéd. 

gatlil: pl. qatlél; kibkib “ star,” pl. kibk6b; qifrir 
“lip,” pl. gtfrér. 

magqtil: pl. magtél; mehlib “ she-camel (that gives 
milk),” pl. efthalob;** efidkir “ he-goat,” pl. 
endkor. 

Nisba: figri “ bedouin,” pl. figré; sibri “ demon,” 
pl. sibré. 


Soqotri: the first syllable is accented : 

méqtil: pl. maqtol; mitmin “ precious,” pl. mét- 
mon; m&‘dehin “ loved,” pl. ma‘dehon.** 

qatlil: pl. gdatlol, and from 5-radicales; néhrir 
“nose,” pl. néhror; miskin “ poor,” pl. mis- 
kon; idbehir “bee,” pl. tdbehor; qehélihen 
“egg,” pl. gehélihon. : 

Nisba: ‘amzéhi “ middle,” pl. ‘amzaého (root ‘mq) ; 
gadbehi “inhabitant of Qadub,” pl. gadbeho. 


In Tigrigna the types gatali (agent of the simple 
stem) and mdqtadli (agent of the causative stem 
and instrumental) form their plural gdtalo and 
maqtélo beside gatalti and méqtalti. The forms 
gatalo and médqtdlo seem to be dialectal only. 
Thus in the dialect of Akkele Gouzay the plurals 
gatalo and qgétélti are usual,® but the plural of 
miqtdli seems to be only mdaqtalti.* The dialects 
described by Mauro da Leonesa, Grammatica ana- 
litica della lingua Tigray p. 41 and by Conti Ros- 
sini, Ettopia e genti d’Etiopia pp. 232, 233 use 
the forms gdtalo, gatalti and mdqtalo, mdqtaltt. 
Examples: médgabi “one who provides the food,” 
pl. mégabo and mdgabtt; marmari “one who 
examines,” pl. maérmaro and mdarmdrti; masbari 
“instrument serving for breaking,” pl. masbdaro 
and mdsbdartt. 


%. THE NUMERAL “THREE.” The numeral 


12 The vowel ¢ reminds of the vowel ¢ of the Aramaean 
passive q¢til. 
18 For the ef instead of me-, see Bittner, Sb. St. I § 9. 
For the A of Sogotri, see Leslau, Lew. Sog. § 5a, 
p-. 22. 
15 See Leslau, Doc. Tigrigna §§ 44, 51a. 
** Leslau, op. cit. § 51 b. 
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“three” is formed in South-Ethiopic and in 
Modern South-Arabic without the second radical 1: 
Amh, sost, Har. sisti (Cerulli, Harar p. 176), 
Gour. sost (Cohen, Etudes p. 204), Arg. sost 
(Cohen, Nouv. Etudes p. 414), Mh. fem. Saféyt 
(Bittner, Mh. St. III 87), Sh. tatét (Bittner, 
Sh. St. II 50), Hars. Salfayt, safa, Bot. Sufait 
(Thomas Four Tongues p. 20) ; for Soq. Gadeheh, 
see Leslau, Lex. Soq. p. 360. wai 


8. THE FORMATION oF THE “TENS” The tens 
are formed in some Ethiopic and Modern South- 
Arabic languages by the numeral of the unit series 
and the word “ten”: 


Harari: haratt asser 40 (haratt 4, assar 10), 
hammisti assar 50 (5x10), soddisti assar 60 
(6x10). 

Argobba: sid(d)ist as(s)ir 60 (6x10); sate 
as(s)ir 70 (7x10); simunt as(s)ar 80 (8x10). 

Gueze: ‘aSartu ma’at 1000 (10x 100). 

Sogotri: Sele ‘esérhen 30 (Sele 3, *éSarhen is the 
plural of ‘eSéreh 10) ; ’orbeh ‘eSérhen 40 (4 tens), 
hemi ‘eSdrhen 50 (5 tens). 

Mehri: 6Ser miye 1000 (10 x 100), as in Gueze. 


VERB 


9. SUFFIX OF THE 1ST AND 2ND PERSON OF THE 
PERFECT -k. The suffix of the perfect of the 1st 
person singular and of the 2nd person, masculine 
and feminine,’* singular and plural is -k in South- 
East Semitic,*® as opposed to the suffix -¢ in the 
other Semitic languages.*° 

ist person: Modern South-Arabic -k, G. -ku, 
Tna. -ku, Te. -ku, ko, Amh. -hu, ku, Gour. ku(m), 
-ku(m), Har. -ku, Arg. -ku. 

2nd masc. sing.: Modern South-Arabic -k, G. 
Te. Tna. -ka, Amh. -k, -h, Gour. -ké(m), -ka(m), 
Har. -ki, Arg. -k, -h. 


11 The claim of Cantineau, op.-cit., regarding the transi- 
tion of ¢t into & in the numeral “ three” in South-West 
Semitic (Sem. talat > galas) is not very convincing, 
especially as on the one hand we find the phoneme ¢ in 
Shauri (tatet) and Ancient South-Arabic (tlt), and on 
the other hand § occurs also in the North-Semitic lan- 
guages (Brockelmann, GVG. p. 485). 

18In the feminine the suffix -ki is palatalized into § 
in South-Ethiopic and in Modern South-Arabic. 

1° There is no example for Ancient South-Arabic. 

*° For the problem of the suffixes of the perfect, see 
Néldeke, Beitrige zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft 
pp. 15-29; Bergstriisser, Hinfiihrung p. 12; Brockelmann, 
GVG. pp. 570-6; Leslau, Essai de reconstruction des 
désinences verbales du tigrigna, RES 1939 p. 81. 

















2nd fem. sing.: Modern South-Arabic -§, G. Te. 
Tna. -ki, Amh. -s, Gour. -dom, Har. -5:, Gaf. -3.7* 

2nd mase. pl.: Mh. -kem, Sh. -kum, Sogq. -ken, 
Bot. -ko,”* Hars. -kum, G. -kamu, Te. -kom, Tna. 
-kum, Amh. -aéhu,”* Gour. -kamu(m), -kum, Har. 
-ku.*” 

2nd fem. pl.: Modern South-Arabic -ken, G. Te. 
Tna. -kan, Gour. -kamam, -kamam, Amh. -aé(0) hu, 
Har. -ku.”* 

10. IMPERFECT. VOWEL -d- AFTER THE IST 
RADICAL.** The imperfect of the South-East Se- 
mitic has the vowel -a- (becoming o in Modern 
South-Arabic), as opposed to the other Semitic 
languages,”*> which form their imperfect without 
any vowel after the Ist radical. 

G. yoqattal, Tna. yenigger, Te. (ya)ndabbar, 
Amh. yeni)’, Har. yagadli, Gour. izinf, Arg. 
ikdtlal,2* Mh. yitéber, Sh. yikdteb, Soq. igéfed. 
Even if we accept the position of Cantineau, op. 
cit. p. 182, that the a after the first radical is a 
conservation of an ancient form, it is important 
to notice that South-East Semitic and Akkadian 
have conserved this feature. 


11. Sussunctivz. ABSENCE OF VOWEL AFTER 
THE Ist RADICAL. The subjunctive is formed in 
South-East Semitic by absence of vowel after the 
1st radical and by change of the quality of the 
internal vowel compared with the indicative. 

Arabic forms the subjunctive by changing the 
final -% of the indicative into -a (ind. yaktubu, 
subj. yaktuba). The modern Arabic languages lost 
the final vowel and they have no distinction be- 
tween the indicative and the subjunctive (Brockel- 
mann, GVG §259). But South-East Semitic 
which also lost the final vowels, forms its sub- 
junctive in the manner mentioned above.?’ 


G. ind. yagattel, subj. (jus.) yagtal, of the type 
labsa : yalbas 

Tna. ind. yasibber, subj. (jus.) yasbar 

Te. ind. yagattel, subj. (jus.) (le) qtal 

Ambh. ind. yendgr, subj. (jus.) yangar 

Har. ind. yigddli, subj. (jus.) yagdal 


™ For the prepalatalization of -ki into ¢ in Ancient 
Arabic and in some Arabic dialects of South-Arabia, see 
Brockelmann, GVG@ § 79. 

*2 For the absence of -m, see above § 2. 

** See also Cantineau, op. cit. p. 181. 

™ Cantineau, op. cit. p. 182. 

** With the exception of Akkadian. 

** ikatlal is the compound imperfect. 

* The subjunctive in Ethiopic has also the jussive 
meaning. 
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Gour. ind. izinf, subj. (jus.) ydznaf 
Mh. ind. yikéteb, sub. (jus.) yiktéb, for the 

transitive verbs only 

Sh. ind. yikéteb, subj. (jus.) yiktéd 

Soq. ind. igéfed, subj. (jus.) igféd 


12. LACK OF IMPERFECT-PREFIXES. In Tigré 
the imperfect-prefixes for the 1st and 3rd person 
and in Sogotri the imperfect-prefixes for the 2nd 
and 3rd person are not explicitly expressed. 

Te. libbas “he puts on” (Littmann, Princeton 
Expedition p. 120.5) for ys-labbas ; harramma “ he 
beats her” for ya-harramma (ib. 1167); hayya- 
baikka “TI shall give thee” (ib. 12,); maérrahom 
“he guides them” (108,2). 

Sogotri: ttéhor wa-néki‘ens “you will go and 
bring them” (instead of t-ndki‘ens; néki‘ens 
cannot be considered as an imperative); ke bek 
te‘dgub lib‘6l “if you like to marry” (Bittner, 
WZEM. 30. 348-50). 


13. FREQUENTATIVE STEM. The frequentative 
stem occurs in Ethiopic and in the Minaean dia- 
lect. The frequentative stem is formed by the 
repetition of the radical next to the last with the 
vowel a. It is formed from the simple, intensive, 
conative, causative and factitive stem. The mean- 
ing is: reiterative, intensive, augmentative, and in 
some cases attenuative.”* 


G. tamaldlasa “run here and there,” from mls.”® 

Tna. hararimé from hrm “ beat” 

Te. hababaraé from hbr “ mix” 

Amh. ligaqggamé from lqm “ pick up” 

Har. stbabaéraé from sbr “ break ” 

Gour. gamanaré from gmr “ lie” 

Gaf. as($)adwawdé from swt “ manner of speak- 
ing ”? 

Min. *hhr “remove from the place” (Rep. Ep. 
Sem. 3346. 4) ; frr* “to achieve till the top” 
(ib. 2771. 5) ; fnnw “send” (ib. 3427. 2). 


14, SPECIAL FORM OF THE INTENSIVE STEM. 
The intensive stem with the gemination of the 
2nd radical is replaced in Harari, Oriental and 
North-Gouragué and in Modern South-Arabic by 


** For further details and for the possibility of a 
Cushitic influence upon Ethiopic, see Leslau, Le théme 
verbal fréquentatif dans les langues Ethiopiennes, RES 
1939, pp. 15-30. 

** To the examples cited in Leslau, op. cit., for Gueze, 
add tasamdma‘ “listen carefully,” in Historia Regis 
Sersa Dengel, Scriptores Aethiopici, Série 2, tome ITI, 
P- Sy 











he 


ré 
on 


nd 


on 
he 
ja- 
ym 


ve 
a- 
he 
he 
re, 


in 








the lengthening of the 2nd radical into é, 6, the 
2nd radical being pronounced without gemination. 

Harari: The examples with gemination of the 
2nd radical are rare and doubtful (Cohen, Ztudes 
p. 292). Instead we find many examples with é 
after the 1st radical which may be explained as 
the intensive stem: bérana “shine,” géraza “ dress 
the hair,” émara “command,” éékala “ con- 
struct,” *° tagétala is also the form of the reflexive- 
passive (Cerulli, Harar p. 118). 

Gouragué (Aymallal, Walani) : gardsa, dég(g)a- 
san, togdsan, which probably are intensives. 

Modern South-Arabic: The intensive and the 
conative stem have the same form, it has o after 
the 1st radical. 

Mehri: bétal “destroy,” Arabic battala; sdfer 
“travel,” Ar. sifara (Bittner, Mh. St. II p. 28). 

Shauri: silem “greet,” Ar. sallama; ttger 
“trade,” Ar. tagara (Bittner, Sh. St. II p. 20-1). 

Sogotri: ‘érig “drown,” Ar. garraga; bérik 
“bless,” Ar. bdraka. 


15. CAUSATIVE-PREFIX s-. The Minaean dia- 
lect forms its causative by prefixing s,(a)- which 
reminds one of the Akkadian prefix Sa-. It may be 
supposed that the factitive-prefix as- of Amharic 
and Gouragué is comparable to the prefix s,a of 
Minaean.** However the prefix s is not found ex- 
clusively in South-West Semitic since it occurs 
also in the prefix (’t)sta of the Arabic causative- 
reflexive. Besides, the prefix §- is found also in 
some Aramaic dialects and in Ugaritic.** 

Amharic: asnéggaéré “cause to speak”; asgal- 
labaé “ make gallop” (Cohen, Traité p. 227; Nouv. 
Etudes p. 235). In Amh. we find also the prefix 
as resulting from phonetic and morphological con- 
ditions (Cohen, Nouv. Etudes p. 239 ff.). 

The prefix ’as- is also found in Gueze (Dillmann, 
Grammar p. 156), Tigrigna (Leslau, Doc. Tna. 
§ 129) and Gouragué (Cohen, Etudes p. 171), but 
in these languages the factitive is no longer active 
by the side of the causative. 


16. CAUSATIVE, CAUSATIVE-REFLEXIVE FROM 
THE SIMPLE, INTENSIVE AND CONATIVE STEM. 
The Ethiopic languages and some Modern South- 
Arabic languages form the causative and causative- 
reflexive stem not only from the simple stem, but 


*°Cohen, Btudes p. 293; Cerulli, Harar §§ 31, 32; 
Leslau, Contributions har. 439, 455. 

* Guidi, ZA VIII pp. 256-7. 

** Brockelmann, GVG@. p. 525; Harris, Expression of 
the Causative in Ugaritic, JAOS 58 (1938) 103-11. 
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also from the intensive and conative stem. The 
other Semitic languages (with the exception of 
the Akkadian) form the causative and causative- 
reflexive stem only from the simple stem. 

Gueze: causative of the simple: ‘afgara “love”; 
of the intensive: ‘agabbara “compel”; of the cona- 
tive: ‘alaqasa “comfort.” Causative-reflexive of 
the simple: ‘astanfasa “inhale” ; of the intensive: 
‘asta‘aggasa “practice patience”; of the conative: 
‘astamasala “ make similar.” 

Tigrigna: causative of the simple: ‘asbaraé “ to 
cause to break”; of the intensive: ‘abdddala “ to 
cause to insult”; of the conative: ‘astabaraka 
“to bless.” Causative-reflexive (form ‘at-, the ¢ 
of which is assimilated to the next consonant) has 
one form only for the simple, intensive and the 
conative stem: ‘annakdsé (from nékdsdé “ bite”) ; 
‘abbatana (from battand “ disperse”) ; *ammaraka 
(from maraka “ take prisoner ”).** 

Tigré: causative of the simple: ‘agérrimé “ make 
pleasant”; of the intensive: ‘asaffiti “to make 
sew”; of the conative: ‘adagdna “chase.” * 
Causative-reflexive (form ‘at-, the ¢ is not assimi- 
lated) of the simple: ‘atharadaé “ make slaughter ” ; 
of the intensive: ‘atkdllisé “ accomplish” ; of the 
conative: ‘atra*abé “make encounter each other” 
(Brockelmann, GVG. p. 542). 

Amharic: causative of the type A:** adakkima 
“fatigue”; of the type B:** abaddaraé “lend”; 
of the conative : amassénd “make one lose strength.” 
Causative-reflexive (form at, the ¢ of which is 
always assimilated to the next consonant), and 
the factitive as- has only one form for the simple, 
intensive and the conative.*” 

Harari: causative of the simple: abdgdlé “cause 
to grow”; of the conative: adamdsé “to ruin.” ** 
For the causative-reflexive at-, see Cerulli, Harar 
§ 58. 

Gouragué: the causative is a, the factitive as-, 
the causative-reflexive at-, but we have not enough 
documents to show the use of these forms (Cohen, 
Etudes p. 171). 


** The form ‘asta is no longer active, Leslau, Doo, 
Tigrigna § 131. 

** Brockelmann, GVG. p. 542. 

** The type A is the type of the non-geminated verb 
with the exception of the perfect, which always has the 
gemination of the 2nd radical. 

** The type B is the type of geminated verbs; it corre- 
sponds to the intensive stem as to its form, but not 
always in meaning. 

*T See Cohen, Traité § 52 p. 227; § 55 p. 230. 

%8 For the form of the intensive in Harari, see above 
§ 14. 











Mehri: causative of the simple: haktéb, imperf. 
yihakt6b, subj. yihdkteb ; of the intensive-conative : 
the perfect has the same form as the causative of 
the simple, but the imperfect proves that the form 
is that of the intensive-conative: hagabér, imperf. 
yihagéuber, subj. yihagaber; hergoh, imperf. yi- 
herégeh, subj. yihérgeh (Bittner, Mh. St. II p. 
41). Causative-reflexive of the simple: sakté6b, 
imperf. yisaktéb, subj. yisdkteb; of the intensive- 
conative: §(a)kéteb, imperf. yisakdteben, subj. 
yiskéteb (Bittner, Mh. St. II p. 52). 

Shauri: the causative-reflexive of the intensive- 
conative occurs perhaps in the verbs: sdref, sdhed 
and s‘éred (Bittner, Sh. St. II p. 30). 

Ancient South-Arabic: Causative of the inten- 
sive, perhaps in Min. s,kwn, s,‘yd (Cantineau, 
op. cit. p. 190). 


17. TREATMENT OF THE VERBS I w, y AND II 
w, y. The verbs I w, y and II w, y are treated in 
Ethiopic and in Mehri as strong verbs, with 
preservation of the w,y, in the imperfect and 
partially in the subjunctive. 

Gueze: I w: wafara “go into the country,” 
imperf. yewdffer, subj. yafar, but also yawgqas from 
waqasa “to defend one’s self.” ** II w: sora “to 
carry,” imperf. yesdw(e)er, but subj. yasur, but 
the subjunctive of the causative may preserve the 
w: yanwer “may he insult” (Praetorius, Gram- 
matik p. 80). II y: seta “ to sell,” imperf. yasayyat, 
but subj. yasit. 

Tigrigns: I w: wilidi “engender,” imperf. 
yawalled, subj. yowlid.° II w: sdwdra “to carry,” 
imperf. yasdwwer, subj. yaswar and yasur. II y: 
Sayité and 3até “to sell,” imperf. yasayyat, subj. 
yasyat. 

Tigré: I w: wdlidé “engender,” imperf. ya- 
walled, but subj. yiléd.* II w: sora “to carry,” 
imperf. yasdwwar, subj. yedur from dord “ turn 
round.” * II y: hesi “to be good,” imperf. ya- 
héiy(y)as, subj. yahis. 

Amh. I w: warridé “ go down ” ; imperf. yawdr- 
rad; juss. yawrdd ; imper. wardd. II w, y; the w, y 
are not preserved. Thus gomé “stand”; imperf. 
yagom ; from hedaé “to go” the imperfect is yahed. 

Har. Iw: generally the w is not preserved (thus 
wérada “go down”; imperf. yirdal), but there 


** Praetorius, Grammatik pp. 77, 78. 

“ Tigrigna has no verb Iy, see Leslau, Doc. Tigrigna 
§ 142. 

“. Littmann, Princeton Hapedition 9.14; 18. 24. 
** Littmann, op. cit. 18.12; 178. 20. 
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are some examples with preservation of w: tewuldi, 
ewuddi (Cerulli, Harar 105); imper. wurad, 
wuhab. In the verbs II w, y, the semi-vowel seems 
not to be preserved. 

Gour. Iw: wittam “ go out”; imperf. yiwdta; 
jussif ytd, but imper. wiitd (with preservation of 
w); winndidim “go down”; imperf. yiwdrd, but 
juss. yard (Polotsky, Etudes de grammaire Gou- 
ragué, BSL 39. 153, 157). 

Mehri: I w: wegéb “to enter,” imperf. yiwdgeb, 
but subj. yigéb ; ** wired “ go down,” imperf. and 
subj. yiwréd; wigef “to be silent”; imperf. subj. 
yiwugéf. II w: mét “ to die,” imperf. yimét, subj. 
yimét ; but also tawds “be ready,” imperf. yitéweé, 
subj. yitawés (Bittner, Mh. St. II p. 89) ; causa- 
tive hazuwé6b “hurt,” imperf. yihazawib, subj. 
ythdzawab ; reflexive sétweg “to long for home”; 
caus.-reflexive §-howdb “to warm himself.” II y: 
seyor “to travel,” imperf. yisyér, subj. yisyér 
(Bittner, Mh. St. II 94). 

Shauri: I w,y are treated as weak verbs with 
contraction of the w,y; in some cases the w is 
changed into ’** (Bittner, Sh. St. II p. 32). The 
verbs II w,y are also treated as weak verbs with 
the exception of some verbs which conserve the 
y: hiyét “ sew,” imperf. yihyét ; giyég “ engender,” 
imperf. yigiyég (Bittner, Sh. St. II p. 36). 


18. VERBS WITH LARYNGAL 2ND RADICAL. The 
laryngals exert an influence upon the surrounding 
vowels in Ethiopic ** and, as we shall soon see, in 
Modern South-Arabic. It is thus that in Gueze the 
verbs with 2nd radical laryngal have a neutral 
form lahga as opposed to the regular verb labsa; 
imperf. yameahar as opposed to the regular yaqattal. 

Tigrigna: 2nd radical laryngal: sdéhabd, sahaba 
and sehaba as opposed to sabaraé; imperf. yasahab 
as opposed to yasdbber (Leslau, Doc. Tna. § 137). 

Tigré: rahabé “to be hungry,” as opposed to 
gabra, but also léihsa; imperf. (ya)raheb as op- 
posed to yandgger.** 

Amharic: The laryngals have disappeared and 
the vowel of the precedent consonant is a: fafa 
“to write,” from shf. 

Harari: Verbs of 2nd radical laryngal have the 
same form as the ordinary verbs, thus sahaga 


** Mehri has no verb I y, see Bittner, Mh. St. II p. 80. 
** As well as Sogotri: Leslau, Lew. Soq. §1f., p. 18. 
** M. Cohen, Consonnes laryngales et voyelles en éthi- 
opien JA 1927, pp. 19-57. In the other Semitic languages 
too the laryngals exert an influence upon the vowels, 
but ‘the result is not the same. 
“* Cohen, op. cit. p. 44. 
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“laugh”; but they have also the form tefa 
“ write.” 47 

Modern South-Arabic distinguishes two forms 
for the ordinary verbs: a form for the active verb 
and one for the neutral verb, but the verbs with 
2nd radical laryngal have a single form distinct 
from that of the ordinary verbs. 

Mehri: active ketéb, neutral kiteb, but verbs 
with 2nd laryngal ketéb : dehéb “flow,” gihém 
“depart,” kahéb “come,” rehéqg “to be far.” 
Imperfect of the active form: indicative yikéteb, 
subj. yiktéb ; but the verbs with 2nd radical laryngal 
have a single form for the indicative and the sub- 
junctive: yiktéb which is the same as for the 
neutral form. Thus: yidhéb, yigehdm, yirahaq. 
The verbs with 2nd radical ‘ have the same form 
as the ordinary verbs (ta’an, Ar. ta‘ana), but they 
have also a form which suggests the form of the 
Amharic verbs with 2nd laryngal: tam “ taste” 
(Ar. ta*ima), nal “curse” (Ar. la‘ana) as Amh. 
tafa from shf, sama from s‘m (Bittner, Mh. St. II 

. 69). 
: Shauri: active ketéb (katéb, ktéb, kotéb) ; ind. 
yikéteb, subj. yiktéb. Neutral: kiteb (kétib, kéteb). 
Verbs with 2nd rad. laryngal: ketéb; ind. subj. 
yikt6b, as for the neutral form (Bittner, Sh. St. II 
p. 14). 

Sogotri: In the perfect the forms are not very 
distinct because the vowels pass from one quality 
to another, but in the imperfect, the active form 
has a special form for the indicative (ikdéteb) and 
another one for the subjunctive (ikiéb), for the 
neutral form the indicative and the subjunctive is 
tkétob, and the indicative and subjunctive of the 
verbs with 2nd radical laryngal is ikdéteb (Bittner, 
Charakteristik p. 26). 


19. LACK OF THE VERBAL PREFIX n- AS PREFIX 
OF MORPHOLOGICAL VALUE. Arabic, Hebrew, Ak- 
kadian and Ugaritic form the reflexive-passive 
stem with the aid of the prefix n-,** but Ethiopic 
and South-Arabic do not have this prefix with 
morphological value of reflexive-passive. The prefix 
n- which occurs in these languages is used only 
with verbs having an expressive meaning (move- 
ment, voice) and with 4- and 5-radical verbs.*® 


** Leslau, Contributions har. p. 441. 

“8 See Brockelmann, GVG I. 536-7. 

“* For further details see M. Cohen, Sur l’affixe n 
dans les verbes expressifs de diverses langues Chamito- 
sémitiques, in Mémoires de l'Institut Frangais, vol. 56 
(1935), Caire, 705-19. 
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G. ‘ang”adg”ada “to thunder,” ‘ansosawa “ to 
walk.” °° 

Te. ‘angatgata “tremble,” angahsa “ yawn.” 

Tna. ‘angdtqata “ make tremble,” ‘ank”ark”dra 
“roll on a slope.” 

Amh. angdasiqqdsé “shake, move,” ank”arrafa 
“ snore.” 

Mh. nahayrur “low,” nhaybub “cry (camel).” 

Sh. ngrfd “return,” nkdkd “ shake.” 

Soq. n-zgzg “walk quickly,” inhadid “ scold.” * 


It is however to be noted that, among the North- 
Eastern languages, Aramaic does not have this n- 
prefix.®? 


VOCABULARY 


The research on the vocabulary is limited to 
comparison only; any far-fetched etymology is 
avoided. 

The alphabetic order adopted is the following: 


"()bdddfgghhhkimnpgrsisttiwyz 


‘br (br): Soq. ‘dbreh “old age”; G. ‘abar and 
‘abar “old lady”; Te. ‘abbdra “ become old,” 
‘aber “old” ; also Somali habaér “old woman.” 
G. ‘abar cannot be compared with Sem. kbr, 
Ar. kabir (as in Dillmann, Grammar § 129) 
since we have no examples in G. of the pas- 
sage of & into ’, *. 

: Sogq. ‘dbreh “waves”; Mh. abrét “the flow- 
ing sea”; G. ma‘bal “ waves.” 

: Sogq. ‘ad “life” is probably to be compared 
with the G. ‘ad “vir” (a) masculi, (b) ma- 
riti.” For the transition of the meaning, cf. 
Akk. napistu “soul” and “ creature.” 

: South-Ar. *dn “clients, tribe”; Te. 
“tribe” (Praetorius, ZSem II 144). 

: Soq. ma‘dad “ door”; G. ‘asad “ lobby ”; but 
perhaps also Ar. ‘idddata ‘Ibabi “ the two pil- 
lars of the door.” 

"dh: Soq. ‘ddah “to fall, to have a pain”; G. 
tawadha “to feel a pain” (Bittner, WZKM 
30. 224). 

gy: Soq. ‘ughe “become reddish”; G. waka 
“ brightness, gleam.” 

‘kl: South-Ar. m’kl(y) 


5° Grébaut, Le préfixe verbal an et l’idée de mouvement, 
in Comptes Rendus du GLECS II 17-18, Aethiopica, 
juillet 1935. 

*1 Leslau, Sur le préfixe n- en soqgotri, in Comptes 
Rendus du GLECS Il, p. 45-6. 

52 See however P. Haupt, Das aramaische ittef‘al ein 
intef‘al, in ZDMG 69. 565-4. 


"azan 


tmrm “reservoir of 
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fruits ” ; G. *akala “ contain ” (Rhodokanakis, 
Studien II. 78, 83) ; Tna. ’akkala “be equal” ; 
Te. ‘akla; Amh. akkdla “to be equal, to be 
worth ”; Gour. (Caha) akaraé. Conti Rossini, 
Chrestomathia 103 translates it by “dimidia 
pars fructum ” and compares the same Amh. 
root. 

: Soq. ‘ind “lung”; G. sanbu’; Te. sambo*; 
Tna. samba‘; Amh. simba. The Toot i is found 
also in Cushitic (Leslau, Lex. Soqg. 312). 

: Soq. ‘amt “side”; G. ‘enta “ near by” (Les- 
lau, Lex. Soq. 65). 

: Soq. *énes “to be small,” na‘seh “ fragment ” ; 
Sh. niza (Thomas, Four Tongues 94), nesdn ; 
G. na’sa “to be small”; Te. na’sa; Tna. 
ni’asi; Amh. anndiséi; Har. anasa; Gour. 
anisa. 

: South-Ar. ‘gb “to take care of, to guard ”; 
G. ‘eqaba “to be vigilant, watchful ”; Te. 


‘agba; Tna. ‘agadba; Har. eqaba; may be con- ° 


nected with the meaning of Ar. ‘dgaba “ to 

follow.” J. A. Montgomery, JAOS 52.196 

explains analogously Hebrew ya‘gob-’el “God 

watches you.” 

: Sogq. ‘égof “ to fasten, attach”; G. ‘agafa “ to 

hinder, impede”; Te. ta‘agfa “ stumble ”; on 

the relation with Amh. andqqafa “ stumble,” 

see Praetorius, Amh. Spr. 99. 

: Soq. ma‘rébeh “wall”; G. ’araft. 

: See the preceding word. 

: South-Ar. ’s,r “ basis, foundation.” The com- 

parison made by Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia 

109 with G. sarara “ to lay the foundations ” 

is questionable because of the possibility to 

interpret ’s,rs, as coming from 82rs;. 

: Soq. *6tt “ weak”; G. ’atata “to faint.” 

: Mh. behlit “ word, thing ” ; Sh. behelit, ehlit ; 

Soq. bileh; G. bahla “to speak”; Tna. bala; 

Te. bahla; Amh. ala; Har. biyé; Gour. balim, 

beam, barim. Grimme, ZDMG 68. 262 com- 

pare with that root Ar. (+)dtahala “to im- 

plore God,” Heb. hitpallel “to pray.” See 

also Leslau, Lex. Soq. 83. 

: See bnt. 

: South-Ar. bn “from”; the element b reminds 
one of the preposition “be of Harari (used as 
péstposition), and Tigré ’eb. The South-Ar. 
preposition bn is explained by the Sem. prepo- 
sition mn. 

: South-Ar. bnt “ gift, tribute” and Dit; G. 
banat “tribute” (Rhodokanakis, Studien II 
152) ; Zimmern, Akkadische Lehnworter p. 10, 


considers the Ethiopic banat as a probable 
loanword form the Akk. biltu. 

: South-Ar. br “door, passage”; Tna. barri 
“issue, passage”; Amh. bdr (Rhodokanakis, 
Studien II p. 30, 36) ; Gour. bar; Har. bari; 
Cerulli, Harar 241 compares it with the G. 
barara “ penetrate.” 

br(br): Soq. berberoh “ thigh”; Gour. barra; on 
the relation between this root and the ‘Omani 
and Datina barbir “ penis,” see Leslau, Lez. 
Sog. 94. 

bsy: Gaf. basa “cry”; Soq. bos, from the Sem. 
root agg 


dhr: See thr. 

dlw: Soq. déle “to weigh”; G. dalawa, id.; 
South-Ar. m-dlw-t “weigh.” This root has 
in the other Semitic languages the meaning 
“to draw water.” 


fnw: Sogq. fane “way”; G. fanot ; South-Ar. fnwt, 
from the Sem. root fnw “ to direct.” 


gnd: Sh. gend “ wood ”; G. g¥and “ stem, trunk”; 
Amh. g”and ; Te. ganday; Tna. g”andi; Gour. 
gand “beam”; in South-West Semitic with 
n, and in North-Semitic with m if we com- 
pare it (with Brockelmann, GVG. I 163) with 
Hebr. gomed, Aram. garmida. This root 
passed also into Cushitic: Galla gindo; Ke- 
mant, Quara gend; Saho ‘Afar gunde. 

South-Ar. grb “body, himself”; Te. garob 
“body” (Praetorius, ZDMG 54. 37) ; with b, 
but Ar. girm “body” with m. 

South-Ar. gwl “fief”; G. Amh. g”slt “ fief, 
legacy” (Praetorius, ZS II 142). 
gwy: Soq. ge “to flee, fly”; Mh. (Se) gu “to be 

in a hurry”; G. g”dyya “ to flee.” 


hrg (hrg): Mh. heriig “to speak, to converse 
with”; Sh. hereg “to speak”; Te. taharaga 
“to harangue ” ; ”; Har. tiherdgé “to advise 
one another.” 
South-Ar. hwt “he,” hyt “she”; G. wa’atu 
“he,” ya’ati “she.” This pronoun is also en- 
larged by ¢ in Akkadian and Phoenician. 


South-Ar. hbl “deceive, abuse”; G. habala 
“deceive”; Tna. habala; Amh. abbaila “to 
lie” (Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia p. 144) ; 
Har. abala “deny”; Ancient Har. abala “ re- 
fuse” (Leslau, Contributions Har. p. 555). 
hfd (hfd): South-Ar. mhfd “tower”; G. Tna. 
mahfad (Praetorius, Beitrige zur Erklérung 
der Himjarischen Inschriften III p. 27). 


grb: 


gul: 


hut: 


hol: 
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hwy: Sh. he “be in a hurry, seek”; Mh. hu- 
wahéiu “to run”; G. wahaya “to go around ” ; 
also dofar weha “to come quickly.” 

hyk: Mh. hayk “shore”; Sh. hayé; G. hayg. 

hyq: See the preceding word. 

hdg: South-Ar. hdg “to leave” ; G. hadaga (Conti 

Rossini, Chrestomathia 154); Tna. hadaga; 

Te. hadga; Har. hadaigaé; Gour. adiga(m). 

South-Ar. Ars “flour”; G. Te. Tna. haris 

(Praetorius, ZDMG 53.14); Gour. (Aymal- 

lal) arat. 

hry: South-Ar. hry “to choose”; G. Tna. haraya 
(Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia 157) ; Te. hare; 
Mordtmann and Miiller, Sabdische Denkmdler 
p. 34 translated this word by “ rescue, save.” 


k: South-Ar, k “ad”; Amh. ké “from, with”; 
Mh. Sh. Sogq. ke “with”; Soq. also ge (Les- 
lau, Remarques sur quelques mots du sudara- 
bique moderne, MSL 23. 407). 


Ihq: Soq. di-leqg “be numerous” (compound of 
di “which” and leg, Leslau, Lex. Sog. 129) ; 
G. lahqa “be big”; Amh. lagé; Har. lega; 
Gour. eagam, leka. 

Imn: South-Ar. lmn “ intervention ”; Tna. Amh. 
limmané “to beg, ask for something” (Rho- 
dokanakis, ZS II 133). 


mhr: South-Ar. mhr “mercy, compassion”; G. 
meohra; Tna. maéharé; Te. mahra; Amh. maré ; 
in the other Sem. languages the root is rhm 
(Gesenius, Hebr. Worterbuch 755 col. a). 

South-Ar. ms,r “to lay the foundations ” ; 
G. masarat “foundations” considered by 
Dillmann, Lericon 238 as coming from érr; 
Amh. mdsarraté “to lay the foundations ” ; 
Te. mdasrata. 


hrs: 


ms? : 


n’s: See ’ns. 

nbl: South-Ar. nbl “to send messengers”; G. 
tanbala “to be sent” (Praetorius) ; probably 
also Te. tainbala “to make a present to the 
newly married.” 

ndf: Mh. he-ndéuf “to stretch (carpet)”; Sh. 
ndef; Soq. ’endef; G. nasafa “to spread”; 
Tna. ‘ansifa; Te. naésfa; Amh. andttafa; also 
Hadramout nidaf “ carpet.” 

ndr: See nsr. 

nfq: South-Ar. nfg “sarcophagus”; G. nafg and 
nefqg (Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia 189). 

nhy: South-Ar. t-nhy “to confess”; G. tandhaya 
(Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia 185). 

nsf: See ndf. 


nsr: Soq. n-t-sr “to be torn”; G. nadara “to 
break.” 

qly: Mh. gali “egg”; Sh. gahalit; Soq. gehé- 
lihen; G. *ang”ogho; Tna. ’eng’aquho; Amh. 
anq”alal; Har. aqguh; Gour. enqura, ang”a; 
for other references, see Leslau, Lex. Sog. 
369-70. 

qntr: Soq. ganther “vulva”; Tna. gentar “ cli- 
toris”; Te. gdantirat; Amh. qintér; Har. 
kintir; Gour. ganter; the root is found also 
in Cushitic, see Cohen, Mélanges EF. Boisacq 
p. 187-200. 

qntr: See the preceding word. 

grn: South-Ar. grn “to combat”; G. tagdrana 
“to be opposed, to combat” (Derenbourg and 
Praetorius, ZDMG 53.19); Te. tagarana; 
Amh. taégarani galimat “lettere incompati- 
bili” (opp. téfagari from ‘afgara “ to love,” 
Guidi, Vocabolario 261) ; Dillmann, Lexicon 
427 derives this verb from garn “ horn.” 

gsm (qim): South-Ar. gs,m “ fruit-garden”; G. 
gasama “ pick up the fruits” (Conti Rossini, 
Chrestomathia 234); Tna. gadsimé; Amh. 
gassima “ collect.” 

qyh: South-Ar. gyh “red”; G. qayah (Osiander, 
ZDMG 19.247); Tna. gayah; Te. gayah; 
Amh. géy; Har. gieh, geh; Arg. kahheh. 

qw: Tna.gdw% “time of the harvest, summer and 
autumn”; Gaf. gaw “dry season”; Sh. equ 
“spring”; also Cushitic: Sidamo qawo; 
Giorgero kawd. 

: Soq. g-t-zy “to repent”; probably Amh. gaz 
alé “to be sad, thoughtful”; Tna. gaz or gaz 
bala. 

: South-Ar. rdy “ interest, profit”; G. radet, 
but also probably Ar. rada “to multiply” 
(Rhodokanakis, Grundsatz der Offentlichkett 
p. 31). 

: South-Ar. s,d¢t “six”; G. sodas; Tna. sad- 
dastaé; Amh. saddast; Har. siddisti; Gour. 
saddast, with the conservation of the d as op- 
posed to the other Semitic languages where 
the d assimilated. : 

snb*: See ‘mb. 

srw: South-Ar. s,rwyt “army, troops”; G. Tna. 
Amh. sardwit “army” (Praetorius, ZDMG 
53.17). 

swd: South-Ar. ms,wd “ ara pro igneo sacrificio ” ; 
G. soda “to make fire” (Glaser, Altjeme- 
nische Nachrichten 145). 


ser: See Ser. 
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sry: South-Ar. h-s,ry “to cure”; G. saraya “to 
recover” (Mordtmann, Himyarische In- 
schriften p. 21) ; Te. sare; Tna. saray “ medi- 
cine”; Amh, Sard. 
: Soq. Sezir “span”; Mh. Adzer “ measure ”; 
G. sazar; Tna. sinzéré “ to measure”; Amh. 
sanzer “span”; Te. sanzer; in Sem. the root 
has another form: Heb. zeret (Leslau, Lez. 
Soq. 414). 


: South-Ar. shf “to write”; G. sahafa; Tna. 
sahafa; Te. sahfa; Amh. tafa; Gour. tafan; 
the Ar. mashaf “book” is a loanword from 
the Ethiopic (Néldeke, Newe Beitrige zur 
sem. Sprachwissenschaft p. 50). 

: See rbd. 

: Soq. sor “ to wear”; G. sora; Te. Tna. sora; 
Amh. toré; Gour. éorém, tawwdrdém; Ancient 
Har. turot, infinitive “ wear.” 


: Soq. thar “to be left”; G. dahra “ leave, 
delay”; Te. dahra “to be left behind”; on 
the relation of this root with the Sem. ‘hr, 
see Bauer, ZS X 176. 

: South-Ar. trf “to remain”; G. Tna. tarafa 
“to remain”; Te. tarfa; Amh. tarrafa; Har. 
taréfa; Gour. téaraéfa; the root exists in Ar. 
tarafa “to enjoy well-being ”; Soq. terof “ to 
be cured.” 

: Mh. tarb “cane”; Sh. darb “wood”; Soq. 
tarb “piece of wood”; Amh. tirb “wood”; 
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Gour. tarb; G. Tna. saraba “to cut wood ”; 
Te. sdrba id. 


tgl: South-Ar. tgl “roof”; Tna. saglo “a conical 
roof”; Amh. Tna. sdgdala “ rectangular house” 
(Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia 261). 


wd’: South-Ar. wd’ “to achieve”; G. wad’e 
“achieve” (Rhodokanakis, Studien I 70); 
Te. wode “to make”; Tna. wdd’e “ to finish.” 

wdq: South-Ar. wdqt “fall, downfall”; G. wadga 
(Halevy, Rev. Sém. 14); Tna. wadaiga; Te. 
widqa; Amh. waddaqad; Har. widagaé; Gour. 
widaga. 

wdh: See ’dh. 

wfr: South-Ar. wfr “to go to the country,” mwfr 

“country”; G. wafara “ to go to the country ” ; 

mufar “country” (Praetorius, Bettrige III 

20). 

South-Ar. wft “to kindle the fire”; G. 

wafata “to cook.” 

wrq: South-Ar. wrq “gold”; G. warg “gold”; 
Te. warg “silver”; Tna. wargi “ gold”; Amh. 
warg; Gour. wdrq; in the other Sem. lan- 
guages the meaning of this root is “ green.” 

wsh: South-Ar. wsh “arrive”; G. bashe “ arrive” 
(Praetorius, ZDMG 53. 5) ; Tna. bashe ; Gour. 
(Muher) bassam “to come.” 

win: South-Ar. mwtn “beginning”; G. wdtana 
“to begin” (Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia 
136); Te. watna “to attempt”; Amh. wit- 
tind “to begin.” 


wft: 


- 
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SUGHD AND THE SOGDIANS 


A Comparison oF ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES WITH ARABIC SOURCES 


Ricuarp N. Frye 
Harvard UNIVERSITY 


[The wide distribution of manuscripts and inscriptions 
in the Sogdian language has led to the theory that the 
Sogdians were a numerous people inhabiting all of 
Transoxania. An examination of Arabic sources reveals 
that Sughd was a limited area on the Zarafshin river 
valley. The fact that Sughd was the most fertile and 
wealthiest section of Transoxania under the caliphs, 
serves to explain the widespread commercial and coloniz- 
ing activity of this small, but active group of people.] 


Ir was once held by scholars that there was a 
fairly distinct division between the Ural-Altaic 
speaking nomads who roamed the steppes, and the 
settled Indo-European speakers of the Iranian 
cultural area. Archaeology, primarily in Chinese 


Turkestan, has rendered this position quite un- 
tenable, but the pendulum has swung the other 
way. Now we are to believe that, while the proto 
Ural-Altaics lived in the Siberian forests, our 
fierce, hard-riding ancestors dominated the steppe 
lands as far as Noin Ula in Mongolia. Then the 
former in turn adopted nomadism, and drove their 
predecessors into Europe as the Sarmatians and 
Alans, and into India as the Sakas and Kushans. 
_ One factor which helped engender such a theory 
is the wide distribution of places where Sogdian 
inscriptions and fragments have been found. In 








ir 





the first two decades of our century numerous ex- 
peditions to Chinese Turkestan unearthed Sogdian 
manuscripts at Turfan, Tun-huang, Kucha, and 
other sites in the Tarim Basin. The contents of 
these documents, although predominantly Mani- 
chaean or Buddhist, give evidence of many Sogdian 
commercial colonies scattered throughout the re- 
gion. When it was discovered that one side of the 
tri-lingual stele of Qarabalsagun in Mongolia was 
written in Sogdian instead of Uighur Turkish, 
added impetus was given to the theory. One scholar 
even proposed the existence of Sogdian speakers 
from the Caspian to the China Sea.? 

The first historical references to Sogdia, or 
Sughd as we shall call it, are found in the Old 
Persian inscriptions at Behistun and Nak&-i Rus- 
tam, but in neither place is a definite geographical 
location specified. In succeeding years Greek 
authors make references to the people and their 
country, but they too do not delineate its frontiers, 
although they generally understood it as the region 
between the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers.’ It is only 
after the conquests of Alexander that they become 
more specific, and apply the name to a district on 
the lower Zarafshan river.* 

Arabic sources also considered Sughd a small dis- 
trict on the lower Zarafshan, usually including the 
cities of Samarqand and Bukhara, and most authors 
designate the former as the capital. Ya‘qibi, how- 
ever, gives Kish or Kass, some 30 miles south of 
Samarqand as the capital,® while the Fihrist of Ibn 
an-Nadim has Farankath,* which must be the same 
city an-Nasafi, in his Kitab al-Qand fi Tarikhi 
Samargand, says Ghirak, ruler of Sughd just after 
the time of Qutaiba, built four farsakhs from 
Samargqand.’ It might be mentioned that, because 
Fliigel’s edition of the Fihrist has several variants, 
among them Nawikath, Marquart has wrongly 
identified this city with a locality near lake Issik 


* Pelliot, P., Le cha tcheou fou, t’ou king et la colonie 
sogdienne de la région du Lob Nor, JA 1916, 111-25; 
Rosenberg, F. A., Sogdiiskie starie pis’ma, Izvestiia Akad. 
Nauk 5, 1932, 459. 

* Ross, E. D., The Study of the Persian Language, The 
Persia Magazine, 1, 1921.71. Cf. map in Gauthiot, R., 
Essai sur le vocalisme sogdienne, Paris 1913. 

* Barthold, V., K Istorii Orosheniia Turkestana, St. 
Petersburg 1914, 5. 

*Tomaschek, W., Sogdiana, SWAW 87, 1877, 74. 

® Bibl. Geog. Arab. 7, 299. 14. 

* Ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig 1871, 18. 

* Bartold, V., Turkestan v epokhu Mongol’skago Nash- 
estviia, St. Petersburg 1898, 1 (texts), 48. 
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Qil mentioned by Magqdisi.* Istakhri excludes 
Bukhara, Kish, and Nasaf from Sughd, but ac- 
knowledges that others include these cities.? Maq- 
disi omits only Bukhara.’® Mas‘idi, on the other 
hand, considers Sughd as lying between Bukhara 
and Samargand, thus excluding both cities." Yaqit 
lists the principal towns and extols the fertility 
and beauty of Sughd. He alone among the geogra- 
phers distinguishes two areas, the Sughd of Samar- 
qand and the Sughd of Bukhara.’* It is not known 
what geographical connotation Sughd had for al- 
Biruni; whenever he associated a Sogdian festival 
with a particular district, it always referred to the 
territory just around Bukhara. Muslim authors 
never refer to the Sogdians as a linguistic or racial 
group, but only as the people of Sughd (ahl as- 
Sughd). Generally speaking the Arabs considered 
Sughd a small area. 

Ten years ago it was considered significant that 
no remains of the Sogdian language had been 
found in or near the Zarafshan valley, but only in 
Chinese Turkestan. Since then much has been 
done by Soviet archaeologists. A Sogdian inscrip- 
tion was found carved on a rock in Ladakh (West- 
ern Tibet),’* and several potsherds with Sogdian 
inscriptions were discovered at Merv.** Excava- 
tions in the Chu and Saryq river valleys uncov- 
ered fragments of pottery inscribed with Sogdian 
words.” In 1932 a piece of paper with Sogdian 
writing was discovered in a ruined building on 
Mug Mt., 120 kilometers east of Samarqand, on 
the Zarafshin.** The next year an expedition, 
organized by the Tajikistan branch of Akademiya 
Nauk, found the remains of a treasure in the same 
place.*? About 400 objects of material culture such 
as coins, textiles, and weapons were found, which 


®* Marquart, J., Historische Glossen zu den alttiir- 
kischen Inschriften, WZKM 12, 1898, 158-60. 

* Bibl, Geog. Arad. 1, 316. 

20 Tbhid. 3, 266. 

11 Murij ad-Dhahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris 
1861, 1, 287. 

13 Jacut’s Geographisches Wérterbuch, ed. F. Wiisten- 
feld, Leipzig 1868, 3, 94, 394-6. 

+8 Miller, F. W. K., Eine soghdische Inschrift in La- 
dakh, SPAW 1925, 371-4. 

14 Freiman, A., Sogdiiskaia nadpis iz starogo Merva, 
Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniia, Leningrad 1939, 7, 
296 f. 

15 Bernshtam, A. N., Arkheologicheskii issledovanii v 
Kirgizii, Kratkie Soobshcheniia Institut Istorit Material. 
Kulturi, Leningrad 1940, 4, 47-8. 

1° Lefort, L., Un nouveau Fonds Sogdien, Le Muséon 
1934, 47, 346. 

1" Sogdiskii Sbornik, ed. A. Freiman, Leningrad 1934, 
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are of prime importance for philological studies, 
the history of the calendar, and especially for the 
history of the Arab conquest of Sughd. Eighty-one 
documents, 25 of them on paper, were found ; eight 
of which were written in Chinese, one in Arabic, 
one in an unknown language, and the remainder 
in Sogdian. The Arabic document, a letter of 
Divisti, client of the amir al-Jarrah ibn ‘Abdallah 
governor of Khurasan from 717 to 719, first gave 
a clue for dating the collection. The majority of 
the Sogdian documents are the correspondence of 
this same Divisti, who styles himself, ‘Lord of 
Sughd, master of Samargand.’ 

Arabic sources, notably Tabari and Ya‘qibi, say 
that the ruler of Sughd from 704, and probably 
earlier, to his death in 710, was an individual 
called Tarkhiin, while from 710 to 737 it was 
Ghirak. Where does Divasti fit into the picture? 
It seems certain he was not merely indulging in 
idle boasts, for his correspondents addressed him 
with the imposing title he bore, ‘Lord of Sughd, 
master of Samargand.’ A probelm exists, however, 
as to the exact translation and implication of this 
formula, in Sogdian ‘sywSyk MLK’ sm’rkn8é mr’y 
dyw’styé.’ Ya‘qibi suggests a solution through the 
Arabic for the title of Ghirak, for he is referred 
to as the ruler of both Sughd and Samarqand, 
‘Ikhshid as-Sughd, Afshin Samargand.’** Since 
Ghirak is the only person who has this title in 
Arabic sources, it may be that he and Divasti are 
identical, 

On the other hand Tabari mentions a noble or 
dihgan of Sughd called Divashni or Divashti, 
obviously the same person as our Divasti of the 
documents, but the Arabs killed him in 722, fifteen 
years before the death of Ghirak.’® The Russian 
orientalists Krachkovskii and Freiman proposed a 
solution of the problem by supposing that Tarkhin 
was not killed in 710, but continued to live in 
Panjikant, carrying his former title in emeritus.”° 
The name Tarkhiin was equated with the title 
Tarkhan, with the suggestion that the former may 
have been pronounced Tarkhvan, as in Modern 
Persian future ‘ khwiham’ ; ** so Divasti would be 
the same person as Tarkhin. 


** Houtema, M. T., [bn Wadhih qui dicitur al-Ja’qubi 
Historiae, Lugd. Batav. 1883, 2. 10. 

** Tabari II, 1447. 8. 

* Freiman, A., Datirovannye Sogdiiskie Dokumenty s 
gory Mug v Tadzhikistane, Doklady Gruppy Vostoko- 
vedov 17, 1936, 163. 

™ Thid, 164. 





All this, however, disregards the fact that 
Tabari clearly distinguishes three individuals, 
Tarkhin, Ghirak, and Divasti. There is no reason 
why Divisti, admittedly a powerful Sogdian noble, 
could not have ruled Samarqand in those intervals 
when Ghirak opposed the Arabs, or even fled to 
the Turks for aid, as we know from Arabic and 
Chinese sources. The vacillating policies of the 
petty rulers of Central Asia is well known. 

Be that as it may, these facts, taken in con- 
junction with the documents, give evidence that it 
was Sogdian colonization and trading activity 
which spread the records far and wide. Tabari 
describes in detail the flight of a large body of 
Sogdians to the region of Ferghina in 721.” 
Another migration occurred in 728 when Ashras 
ibn ‘Abdallah as-Sulami ordered the natives, who 
had adopted Islam, to pay the kharaj.2* Mahmid 
al-Kashgari in the eleventh century says that 
Sogdians had settled at Balisighin, Taraz, and 
Isfijab, but Turkish was spoken in these towns.”* 
It seems probable that these were Sogdians in 
Turkish territory rather than Turks in the Sogdian 
domain. Narshakhi tells us that the inhabitants 
of Baikand, a Sogdian city, were predominantly 
merchants, and absent from the city most of the 
time ;*° and Tabari confirms this.** 

To summarize: From historical sources Sughd 
appears to be a small area on the Zarafshan river. 
The wide extent of sites where Sogdian monuments 
and remains have been found in both Russian and 
Chinese Turkestan, lead to the supposition that 
Sogdians were the inhabitants of this large area; 
however a closer study shows they occupied the 
land only as colonists among alien groups. This 
is amply proved by Arabic sources which show the 
Sogdian migrations before the Arab advance. In 
like manner their commercial activity is revealed 
by the Muslim authors. In this respect the Sog- 
dians played in Central Asia the same réle as the 
Greeks in the ancient world, but on a much smaller 
scale. 





22 Tabari II, 1439. 

23 Ibid. 1509; cf. Barthold, Die alttiirkische Inschriften 
und die Arabischen Quellen, in Radloff, W., Die Alttir- 
kischen Inschriften der Mongolei, St. Petersburg 1897, 27. 

% Divan Lughat at-Turk, Istanbul 1917, 1, 30. 

*® Narshakhi, ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1892, 16-17. 

* Tabari II, 1186. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF MONGOLIAN STUDIES 
K. H. MEnGgEs 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THERE HAVE recently appeared several books by 
the Leningrad Altayicist N. N. Poppe, whose 
valuable contributions, especially in the investiga- 
tion of the Mongolian group of the Ural-Altayic 
languages should be called to the attention of 
interested circles: 


1, ['\pammarTuka NMCbMeHHO-MOHTOJLCKOrO ABbIKa, 
(Grammar of the Written Mongolian Lan- 


guage), Institute for Oriental Research of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow 
and Leningrad, 1937; 196 pp. 

T‘pammMatTuka OypST-MOHTOABCKOrO a3biKa, 
(Grammar of the Buryat-Mongolian Lan- 
guage), published eodem, 1938, 268 pp. 

3. Moxroscxui Caopapp Myxaszqumar at-aya6, 
I-II, (The Mongolian Lexicon Mugaddimat 
al-adab, I-II), Tpyast Mucruryta Boctoxo- 
peyjenua, 14 (Works of the Institute for 
Oriental Research, v. 14), eodem, 1938; 452 


+ 1-+- 4 pp. 


1. The Grammar of the Written Mongolian 
Language is the first complete scientific grammar 
of this language to meet the requirements of 
modern linguistic science. The Mongolian gram- 
mars of A. Bobrovnikov,-S. Kovalevskij, and I. J. 
Schmidt have long been obsolete and are, moreover, 
quoted in the book-trade as bibliographical rarities 
at exorbitant prices. Among earlier works Béht- 
lingk’s Die Sprache der Jakuten and M. A. 
Castrén’s Versuch einer burjaitischen Sprachlehre 
are still of value for Mongolian studies. The 
beginning of the twentieth century marked a pe- 
riod of great expansion in the field of Mongolian 
studies with which are to be associated such names 
as Ramstedt, Pozdnejev, Rudnev, and Kotwicz. 
Before 1930, the terrain.of Mongolian linguistic 
research had been so widely covered that it was pos- 
sible for the comparative grammar to be written ; 
B. Ja. Viadimircov, whose early death has deprived 
us of an able scholar, wrote his excellent Cpas- 
HHTeJbHad [PaMMATHKAa MOHTOABCKOrO IMCbMeH- 
HOMO A8bIka M Xa@kacckoro Hapewua, Comparative 
Grammar of the Written Mongolian Language 
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and the Khalkha Dialect, of which part I, Phon- 

ology, appeared in Leningrad in 1929. In the 

preface Vitadimircov expressed the hope of being 

able to complete the additional volumes within a 

short time: Morphology, Syntax, and Semantics. 

Unfortunately, this monumental work was destined 

to remain unfinished. 

Poppe had previously produced two Mongolian 
grammars : 

1. I[paxruyecxui yyseOHMK MOHTOJBCKOrO pa3- 
ropopHoro a3Hika, (Practical Manual of Col- 
loquial Mongolian), Leningrad, 1931 and 

2. YueOuuk mMonroszscKoro asbika, Mongol kele 
bigig suralcakada yzeke debter (Manual of the 
Mongolian Language), Leningrad 1932. The 
first book and the first part of the second serve 
for practical pedagogical purposes while in the 
latter half of the second work theoretical 
grammar is treated in detail. In contrast to 
these two, his present work is a systematic 
monograph on literary Mongolian. 


Excluding the introduction, in which Poppe 
speaks of Mongolian in general and the chrono- 
logical and geographic expansion of the Mongolian 
literary language in its relation to the several 
Mongolian colloquial languages, the book is divided 
into the three natural grammatical divisions: 
phonology and writing, morphology, and syntax. 
In the last two chapters is a discussion of the 
structural peculiarities of Mongolian. 

Poppe begins his treatment of morphology with 
the inflection of nouns, proceeds to the extremely 
varied Mongol plural formations, pronouns and 
numerals, and concludes with word-formation 
which includes both the verbal and nominal 
epithetologues. He explains the reasons for this 
arrangement on pp. 7-8 of the preface, pointing 
out that the case-suffixes, which are in turn pre- 
ceded by compositional suffixes joined directly to 
the base. Poppe, therefore, follows quite methodic- 
ally the natural course of analysis of an inflected 
Mongolian noun, derived or radical. The verb 
including conjugation and verbal stem-formation 
is not introduced until after his description of 
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word-formation. At the close of the section on 
morphology are placed the stereotyped parts of 
speech—the particles and the conjunction bd. 
Poppe has not included the adverb in the mor- 
phology. This procedure is, indeed, quite new, 
but nevertheless, nothing more than natural, since 
in Mongolian, as in all Ural-Altayic groups, there 
are neither adjectives nor adverbs, only nouns. Of 
the Finno-Ugric group, the Balto-Finnic languages 
and on occasion Lappic constitute exceptions, for 
in these the attributive adjective is in agreement 
with its substantive, as in Indo-European. In 
place of the adverb Poppe has inserted a chapter 
on defective nouns under the noun section. Highly 
important and indispensable for scientific study, 
particularly in the field of morphology, are the 
numerous. references to the peculiarities of the 
older Mongolian literary period (14-17. centuries 
A.D.). 

In the section on syntax, Poppe first discusses 
the predicate, then subject and object. Afterward 
follow sections on prepositions, the attribute, 
“double words” (i. e. & && dvoiv, prevalent also 
in older Turkic languages, and dependent deter- 
niinative compounds, i. e. Tatpuru’a-compounds 
like narasun modun “ spruce-tree ”), the plural, 
the method of joining like members of the sentence, 
and the compound sentence. This is followed by 
an important chapter on gerundial expressions 
(Poppe calls this zeenpuuactuni o6opor). The 
syntax concludes with discussion of the simple 
and compound sentence and remarks on punctu- 
ation. According to Poppe’s conception of Mon- 
golian syntax the fundamental role is played by the 
predicate. In this section there is a further de- 
velopment of the thesis, already presented by Poppe 
in his Practical Manual of Colloquial Mongolian 
(p. 35) that “the predicate represents the mini- 
mum of a Mongolian sentence.” As to the com- 
pound sentence in Mongolian, Poppe, in opposition 
to SanZejev, does not deny the existence of co- 
ordinate secondary clauses (in German: Neben- 
sitze). In his Cunrakcwce MOHTOALCKMX A3bIKOB 
(Syntax of the Mongolian Languages, 1934) 
SanZejev has questioned, even in the preface, the 
presence of co-ordinate secondary clauses and sub- 
ordinate clauses, basing his theory on the fact that 
Mongolian subordinate or co-ordinate secondary 
clauses are of a nature different from Russian, i. e. 
from Indo-European in general. Obviously, 
SanZejev carries his theory too far, for the “ gerun- 
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dial expression ”, so called by Poppe, is a sub- 
ordinate or co-ordinate secondary clause, even 
though not correspondent to the true Indo-Euro- 
pean subordinate clause; matters are quite anal- 
ogous in the Turkic group. In syntax the positing 
of a polarity of noun and verb in their dual syn- 
tactic réle is entirely new: namely that both the 
noun—whith was never previously asserted—and 
the verb can assume the main function as HM” 3Ha- 
MeHaTeJbHOe, as well as an auxiliary function as 
MMs CAyxe6HOe. Whether this fact has already 
been pointed out with reference to the Mongolian 
verb, I am unaware, at the moment. It was, at any 
rate, recognized in Turkic. But to regard the 
postposition as an auxiliary noun may have been 
first suggested here by Poppe. Such an idea also 
applies to Turkic in its basic conception. My 
esteemed teacher, Willi Bang, was likewise of the 
opinion that in the Turkic postpositions we have 
before us “petrified” nouns or gerunds as he 
figuratively expresses it. Whether Bang has stated 
this in written form in any of his works, I am at 
present unable to discover, but I do know that he 
occasionally presented this thesis in his seminars 
as a hypothesis. Thus, since Poppe’s research, we 
have to introduce into Mongolian syntax, in ad- 
dition to the category of verbs, that of auxiliary 
nouns, a category that I should here like to pro- 
pose also for the Turkic group, without asserting 
thereby that all Turkic postpositions can be 
explained as auxiliary nouns. 

In the chapter on syntax, the historical aspects 
of Mongolian have not been neglected. Poppe 
presents his observations on the history of sub- 
sidiary clauses and of gerundial forms, points out 
the elements characteristic of definite literary 
products of individual epochs, and gives an account 
of the phenomenon of a grammatical discontinuity 
of language determinable in various epochs. His 
examples for syntax have been compiled from 
earlier Mongolian grammars, chrestomathies, text 
editions and from the Mongolian press. 


2. The area of distribution of the Buryat-Mongols 
—West, South-West, South-East and East of Lake 
Baikal—is clearly indicated, not only on the large 
OrHorpaduyeckas Kapra Cu6upu (Ethnographic 
Map of Siberia), but also on the Kapra pac- 
mpoctpaHeHua s3b1KoB Hapogos Cesepa CCCP 
(Map of the Distribution of Languages of the 
Northern Peoples of the USSR), supplement to vol. 
III of H3nmu uM MMCbMeHHOCTA MasleoasMaTcKUx 
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napogos of the series A3nmu u [lucbMeHHoctTs 
Haposos Cesepa. (Languages and Literature of 
the Peoples of the North) which is published by 
the Institute for the Investigation of the Northern 
Peoples, Leningrad ; also, the national districts of 
the Buryats are plainly shown on maps Nos. 68, 
75, 76 of Stieler’s Handatlas (Jubilaeumsausgabe, 
10th edition). 

For the Buryat language we have long had 
M. A. Castrén’s grammar mentioned above. After 
an interval of somewhat more than half a century 
this was followed by Rudnev’s Xopu-O6ypatckuit 
ropop (The Xori-Bufat Dialect. Grammatical 
presentation, text, translation and notes, fascicule 
1-3, St. Petersburg 1913/14). The most ex- 
haustive compilation in the field of Buryat folk- 
literature was made by C. Z. Zamcarano, himself 
of Buryat nationality. He completed one volume 
of “Specimens of Folk-Literature of the Mon- 
golian Tribes ” before the last war (which appeared 
later, in 1918) and a second after the war which 
was published in 1933. The texts gathered by 
Zamearano were not accompanied by a grammar 
nor did he make any study of the folklore in 
regard to them. The reading and use of this 
important and valuable material is very impeded 
by the fact that the Specimens are published with- 
out translations so that only one who has made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with Buryat 
through previously known dialects is benefited 
from Zamcarano’s texts. At approximately the 
same time a countryman of Zamcarano, B. B. 
Baradin collected and. published Material on 
Buryat Folk-Literature (St. Petersburg, 1910). 

The small, but worthwhile Manual of Mongolian 
for Self-Instruction by Cybikov (Camoyunteszb 
MOHTOJBCKOrO asbIKka, Verxne-Udinsk, 1929) gives 
considerable attention to Buryat, offering a prac- 
tical introduction to it through the medium of 
Mongolian. 


The systematic investigation of Buryat* was 
only undertaken long after the Russian Revolution. 


It was successfully completed for the most part in 


1For the history, ethnology and sociology of the 
Buryat-Mongols, attention should be directed to an ex- 
cellent bibliography prepared by Olga Lang in Pacific 
Affairs Bibliographies, no. VI: Recent Russian Litera- 
ture on Buryat-Mongolia, in: Pacific Affairs 13, pp. 45- 
62 (March 1940). Olga Lang furnishes detailed bibli- 
ography of the most important recent publications given 
under eleven headings with brief critical notes on the 
content-matter. 


various sections during the five summer months 
of the years 1928/32 through the use of the re- 
sources of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
and the Buryat-Mongolian Scientific Board. In 
these researches N. N. Poppe was an outstanding 
participant. Among other participants were G. D. 
SanZejev, A. K. Bogdanov, and T. A. Bertagajev. 
The researches were commenced in the West, 
among the Buryats of Nizne-Udinsk*? and the 
Alar,’ and from there were gradually extended 
eastward. As a resuit of these researches Poppe 
composed the following dialectological arrange- 
ment of Buryat: 


I. Western group: 
1. Ni%ne-Udinsk dialect, 
2. Tunkin dialect, a, sub-dialect of the 
Oka River, 
. Alar, 
. Ungin, 
. Boxan, 
. Exrit: a. Central dialect, b. dialect 
of Ofxon in Lake Baikal, 
%. Butyat dialect. 


II. Eastern Group: 
1. Xori: a. Kizinga or proper Xori, 
b. Aga dialect, 
2. Barguzin dialect, 
3. Kudara dialect. 


III. Selenga dialects: 
1. Congot dialect, 
2. Sartit dialect. 


IV. The Bargu Buryat, spoken in the district 
of Bargu (Barga), the Northwest corner of Man- 
churia in the counties Xulun (or Dalaj)-Nér 
and Bujir-Nor. 


The Barguzin dialect (II, 2) is placed by several 
investigators among the Western dialects, since it 
belongs with them phonologically. Poppe, how- 
ever, places it among the Eastern dialects, because 
it belongs there from the standpoint of vocabulary. 
The Selenga dialects might also be called Southern 
dialects. They have undergone less phonological 
changes in comparison wth Xalxa and literary 


*G. D. SanZejev, The Phonological Specimens of the 
Dialects of the Buryats of NiZne-Udinsk, donetuyeckne 
oco6eHHocTH ropopa HmwxkHeyAHHCKHX 6ypat, 1930. 

*N. N. Poppe, The Dialect of Alar, I, II, Leningrad 
1930/31, Anapcxuit rosop, I, IT. 





















































Mongolian; they do not have, e. g., the general 
Buryat change c>s, ¢>8,s>h. Poppe has 
published a phonological sketch of Bargu-Buryat ‘ 
in which he shows that it constitutes a transitional 
form from Eastern Buryat to Xatxa, on one side, 
and to the South Mongolian dialects on the other. 
Whether the Bargu-Buryat may be further divided 
into sub-dialects remains to be investigated.® 

The results of previously gathered material in the 
Buryat Mongolian field have now been incorporated 
by Poppe in his grammar. The book is not only 
a systematic grammar of the modern Buryat 
Mongolian literary language but also—and in this 
it is of particular value to linguistics—a compara- 
tive grammar of the Buryat dialects. The main 
body of the material belongs to the following eight 
dialects: Exrit, Alar, Boxan, Barguzin, Xori, 
Aga, Congot, and Sartiit. An indispensable re- 
quirement for a thorough study of Buryat is Pop- 
pe’s Buryat-Mongolian Linguistics in which he 
furnishes a detailed treatment of Buryat in its 
relation to the other Mongolian languages, that of 
the Buryat dialects to one another, the history of 
Buryat as well as the older Buryat literature, the 
introduction of Latin script, the formation of a 
unified literary language and the immediate tasks 
of research. 

Poppe’s grammar consists of two parts: I. 
Phonology, II. Morphology. The treatment of 
Phonology, pp. 9-63, is the first in the field of 
Mongolian studies to be based on the newest 
methods of research, namely phonology as under- 
stood in the school of prince Trubeckoj (especially 
in the Linguistic Cercle of Prague). For the 
first time an attempt has been made to set up the 
phonological system of Buryat. This attempt has, 
I believe, in essence succeeded. In addition to 
the purely descriptive phonetic part, the first sec- 
tion of the book contains the comparative phon- 
olegy of the Buryat-Mongolian dialects. 

The morphology, pp. 64 on, is described, parallel 
to the phonology, on the basis of word composi- 
tion. The morphological material surpasses that 
hitherto produced on Buryat morphology. Poppe 
proceeds from a two-fold division of the linguistic 


*Id., Sketch of the Phonology of Bargu-Buryat, in 
Asia Major VII, 1931 (Skizze der Phonetik des Bargu- 
Burjatischen) . 

*Id., Buryat-Mongolian Linguistics, Leningrad Aca- 
demy of Sciences, 1933. Bypat-monroabcKkoe A3bIKO- 
ananue. Tpyaw Unctutyta Boctoxoseszenua Akagemuu 
Hayx CCCP. 
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material ; first, that in Buryat all words may be 
divided into principal and auxiliary words, second 
that the principal words may be divided into nouns 
and verbs. What is meant by these categories 
has already been seen above with reference to 
written Mongolian; but I should like to remark 
the fact that the auxiliaries, if not all, are divisi- 
ble into nouns and verbs (verba auxiliaria). This 
might likewise be concluded from that which was 
said above, since there are, after all, nomina auxili- 
aria (having developed to postpositions) and verba 
auxiliaria. It is clearly stated here that, as far as 
Mongolian is concerned, all principal words—one 
can actually say: all words except particles—fall 
into two categories: nouns and verbs. Examples 
further show us that the division within the non- 
verbal word-matter which is so rigidly felt by us 
from an Indo-European standpoint, does not exist 
in Mongolian. This realization applies to the 
Mongolian as well as to the Turkic group, but it 
may also be extended to the entire area occupied 
by the Ural-Altayic languages. 

Only after the description of the basis of word- 
composition does Poppe consider the inflection of 
nouns and verbs. An imposing series of synoptical 
tables accompanies the individual sections; they 
are especially valuable in the treatment of the 
complicated forms of declension, in which Mon- 
golian, and particularly Buryat, are so rich: in the 
adding of possessive and reflexive suffixes, in which 
Mongolian is sharply distinguished from Turkic, 
also in the presentation of the conjugation and 
the wealth of participial and gerundial formations. 

As far as the methodology of Poppe is con- 
cerned, it is to be noted that he endeavors to prove 
from the material offered—and with this we come 
to the general linguistic field—that there are no 
unchangeable, immutable categories at all in 
language, and that in Buryat especially the con- 
stant transition from one grammatical category to 
another (verbal nouns, conjugated nouns) is the 
essential characteristic. And indeed, if one 
examines basically the concept of the verb in the 
Ural-Altayic languages, the result is the conclusion 
that there is no actual boundary between noun and 
verb, and the dual division of the vocabulary into 
nouns and verbs consequently becomes untenable, 
a fact to which Heinrich Winkler has repeatedly 
called attention. Willi Bang in his later years 





* Cf. esp. Heinrich Winkler, Das Ural-Altaiische und 
seine Gruppen, pp. 44 ff., 139 f. (Berlin, 1885). 
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also expressed this view in reference to the Turkic 
group. Without discussing these general linguistic 
problems, I should like to point out that the new 
method of investigation represented by Poppe ap- 
pears to be extraordinarily profitable for the lingu- 
istic field, although Poppe himself states in his 
preface that he has not succeeded in detecting the 
different phases of dynamic development of the 
language to the extent that would be desirable, 
thus being completely aware of the limitations of 
cognition. Not only in this respect or in the 
theory of grammatical categories does Poppe’s 
grammar proceed along entirely new paths, but 
also, among other things, in the description of 
mutual relationships between word-composition 
and inflection. But in view of the fact that we 
have by no means reached the point where the basic 
problems of Buryat may be considered as solved, 
Poppe emphasizes that his conclusions deserve only 
tentative significance and that he himself would 
renounce this or that hypothesis, should further 
research indicate different conclusions. 

The script employed for Buryat is the official 
Latin script introduced for the Buryat literary 
language together with a transcription of words 
from the individual Buryat dialects (in Italics), 
closely assimilated to the official orthography. This 
arrangement was made in order that the Buryat 
grammar might also be available to a circle of 
readers not composed of scientific specialists but 
primarily of teachers and pupils of the Buryat 
pedagogical institutions in the Buryat-Mongolian 
ASSR itself. For this reason, Poppe has added in 
parentheses the Russian translation of all linguistic 
termini technici. This does not disturb the spe- 
cialist, although the uniform scientific transcrip- 
tion was distinctly preferable. 

There are yet no indications of any scientific 
treatment of the Buryat syntax. Recent publica- 
tions are still referring us to Poppe’s book and to 
G. D. SanzZejev’s Syntax, both treating written Mon- 
golian. Since Buryat more than any other Mon- 
golian language, perhaps even including Qatmyq 
on the Lower Volga, is in closer contact with Rus- 
sian, a language of an entirely different structure, 
it would be extremely interesting to ascertain 
whether, as a result of contact with a subordinating 
Indo-European language, Buryat syntax has been 
altered, as it is observed, e. g., in Hungarian or in 
several of the Turkic languages, such as Osman, 
Karaim, and the iranized languages and dialects 


in Tiirkistan. This seems to me, apart from the 
less stereotyped word-order of Indo-European, the 
chief mark of distinction : Indo-European sentence- 
structure as opposed to that of Altayic demanding 
the following order of the links of a sentence: 
(Attribute) — Subject — (Attribute) — Object 
— Predicate. 


3. In the Ibn-Siné (Avicenna) Library in 
Bukhara are two manuscript copies of the work 
by az-Zamaxiari, which is famous in the history of 


Arabic culture: Muqaddimatu-1-‘adab wsY!) dtu 
the “Introduction to Literary Culture.” These 
two copies were discovered in 1926. The Muqad- 
dimatu--’adab is an Arabic-Persian Lexicon long 
known to modern science, also containing some 
material on the Cayataj language. Barthold re- 
ferred to it in Eine ZamaxSari-Handschrift mit 
alttiirkischen Glossen, in Islamica II. Before 
the discovery of these two copies in Bukhara, it was 
not known whether any version of the Muqad- 
dimatu-'l-’adab contained material on other lan- 
guages. Now it appes:s that one of these newly 
found copies contains not only Arabic, Persian, 
and Cayataj, but also Mongolian material.’ 

One of the two copies belonging to the Ibn-Sina 
Library was written down by katib Hamid 
Hafiz in the year 1305 (705 of the Hegira) ; it 
contains five grammatical chapters of az-Zamax- 
Sari’s work (noun, verb, particles, declension and 
conjugation), but gives the Persian translation 
only for the first two parts. The Cayataj as well 
as the Mongolian section is completely lacking. 

The second copy is dated 898 A. H. (1492 A. D.) 
and was written by the katib Dairvi’ Muhammad. 
This manuscript contains merely the first two 
chapters of the work, but with the Persian, Gayataj 
and Mongolian translations. The Bukhariots, in- 
cidentally, were for a long time unaware that the 
fourth language in the manuscript was Mongolian. 
It is also known that this second Ms. which was 
the one used by Poppe in writing his book, was 
donated to some library in 977 A. H. by one of the 


*Soon after the discovery of a new ZamaxSari-Ms. 
was made public, Poppe, in 1926, requested the Avicenna 
Library for a photostatic copy of the Ms. However, 
it proved impossible to photograph the text in Bukhara. 
The Library, therefore prepared an exact written copy 
of the Ms. and lent it to Leningrad. It is from this copy 
that the photographs in Leningrad were taken which 
served as the basis for Poppe’s treatise. 
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begs (ministers) of the Gzbek Khan ‘Abdullah 
(who was proclaimed khan in 1583 A.D., but 
actually ruled since 155%—he died in 1598), Qui- 
Baba Kokaltas.® 

Thus, 1492 is the terminus post quem non. The 
Mongolian material however, is, as Poppe empha- 
sizes, somewhat older, since it contains linguistic 
peculiarities of the beginning and middle of the 
14th century. For the age of the text the following 
points served Poppe as criteria: ZamaxSari died 
in 1143 A.D. According to the evidence of some 
sources, he wrote his work for the Xwiarizm- 
Sah Atsyz, who died in 1156. Therefore, since 
Zamaxéari died long before the appearance of the 
Mongols in Central Asia, indeed long before 
records of them had reached Tiirkistan, the Mon- 
golian material can only have been inserted by a 
later hand into the Muqaddimatu-1-’adab, whereas 
the Cayataj part undoubtedly. is by the hand of 
az-ZamaxSari himself and belonged to the copy 
which he wrote for Atsyz. The fact that even in 
the latter part of the 15th century the Mongolian 
part of such a book was written indicates that even 
at that Jate date Mongolian must have played a 
certain role in Central Asia. 

A large amount of material on the Mongolian 
colloquial language of the 13-14th centuries is 
already at our disposal. This was assembled by 
various representatives of the Arabic learning of 
that era, The oldest source is the — 9 Wt 
es 89 clined era SF OLS of 1245; its au- 
thor is unknown. Then there are the Mongolian 
notes of Ibn Muhanna from the beginning of the 
14th century. In historico-geographic works there 
are occasionally found short Mongolian glossaries, 
as in the Nuzhatu-l-qulib of Hamdutlah Qazvini 
(1339). A geries of Mongolian words is found 
in the geslsJ! ale by Raiidu-’d-Din (finished 
1310/11). 

But as for Mongolian linguistic material synop- 
sis is most extensive in individual Arabic authors 
and thus the number of words which is not the 
result of repetition in the several sources is rela- 
tively small in quantity. Furthermore, much of 
the value of the available material is lost since only 
individual words without context are given; thus, 
no picture of the grammatical circumstances of the 


* His name still lives in Tiirkistan: thus, one can see 
in Taikent the great Madrasa Kukaltés, bearing his 
name and having been built at his time. 


colloquial language of the 13-14th centuries can 
be formed. 

The discovery, therefore, of a ZamaxSari Ms. 
with the Mongolian version was of exceptional 
value for the Mongolian historical grammar. In 
it is contained, not only quantitatively, but also 
qualitatively, far more valuable material than is 
contained in the above mentioned documents. In 
ZamaxSari individual words also recur frequently, 
but there are, nevertheless, more than one thousand 
distinct individual words, whose chief value is due 
to the fact that they occur not merely in the glos- 
saries but to a predominant extent in sentences. 
In this manner, a variety of grammatical forms are 
met, and knowledge of the morphology of the lan- 
guage of that period is obtained. The syntax is 
especially remarkable in that it does not follow the 
rules of Altayic syntax either in Mongolian or the 
Cayataj sentences. This was pointed out by Poppe 
in his introduction. He explains this phenomenon 
as the result of a too literal and interlinear trans- 
lation of the original. The latter circumstance, 
it seems to me, is further attested by the fact that 
the word-order in Mongolian and in Cayataj is 
usually congruent. 

Poppe’s two volume work was begun in 1929, 
and is a result of several years’ labor. It consists 
of two parts: 1. a 74-page phonological and mor- 
phological examination of the Mongolian material, 
and 2. the Mongolian-Cayataj part of ZamaxSari’s 
Lexicon, with Russian translation (pp. 89-395). 
The second part is followed by four appendices 
(to p. 451) to be consulted with reference to the 
dictionary. The first one contains addenda et 
corrigenda to the Mongolian sentences and words, 
the second a catalogue of Cayataj words and sen- 
tences which have no Mongolian translation; the 
third addenda et corrigenda to the Cayataj ma- 
terial, and the fourth a list of Mongolian words 
according to the Ibn Muhanna edition by Rif‘at 
(Constantinople, 1921). The treatment of the 
Turkic linguistic material Poppe reserved for a 
later date. 

As already stated, the Mongolian of the Muqad- 
dimatu-'l-’adab is to be regarded as representative 
of the language of the 13-14th centuries. Evidence 
of this is seen in the occurrence of the diphthongs 
au, et in place of the earlier literary Mongolian 
groups ayu, egii, the retention of the older h- in 
initial position in place of a pre-Altayic initial 














voiceless labial tenuis or fricative;® the vocalism 
of the unaccented syllables still coincides in general 
with that of the literary language ; furthermore we 
have preservation of the groups gt, yt, which are 
known from the older linguistic monuments of the 
14th century, without loss of their velar quality 
such as occurred in the literary language in manu- 
scripts from the 14th century onward. The sound 
groups gi, yi are preserved only in Moyol, the 
language of the Afghan Mongols. A further charac- 
teristic of sources from the 13-14th centuries, 
which are to be found in Mongolian words trans- 
mitted by Arabic scholars, is the constant alter- 
nation of q and y in initial and medial position 
where a y of written Mongolian is now replaced by 
a velar occlusive, as in gonin/yonin “sheep” |< 
gonin = K6k-Tiirk. gov id., gartdén with suffixation 
of the reflexive “upon his hand” (directivus), 
gar < yar; yorayaj “worm” < goraqaj; batyasun 
/batqasun “ city” < batyasun (= Tiirk. al-KAS., 
Ujyur. batyg “ city”); éayan/cagin “white”< 
éayan, etc. Very interesting in the field of mor- 
phology is the intrusion of the Turkic plural suffix 
-lar/-lir. This is shown not only in the nominal, 
but also in the verbal inflexion: kelekéiler “nar- 
rantes, those telling,” andaydrlatdubatar (< 
andayar-ta-tdu-ba-tar) “ they swore to each other ” ; 
the Turkic suffix -lar/-lér is not unusual in the 
Mugqaddimatu-'l-adab and owes its origin—we must 
have in view the spoken everyday le guage *°— 
to the fact that it is easier to handle th.» the varied 
Mongolian plural suffixes, or in common parlance, 
to the fact that -tar/-lér is always correct in case 
of doubt, as opposed to the Mongolian suffixes. It 
is not certain whether Turkic influence is evident 
in the possessive suffix of the 1st person in -m in 
andam (< anda-m) “my friend,” which occurs 
only once (p. 79). Asa rule, the possessive suffixes 
of the 1-st and 2-nd persons are formed by means 
of the enclitic genitive of the personal pronouns, 
1-st person mint, 2nd ¢int; it is possible that in the 
colloquial language the genitive mini was reduced 
in enclitic function to -m, as in modern Buryat 


*° Cf. Ramstedt, Ein anlautender stimmloser Labial in 
der mongolisch-tiirkischen Ursprache, in MSFOu XXXII, 
2; P. Pelliot, Les mots a A initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, 
dans le mongol des XIII-XIV siécles, in JA, 1925. 

*° A colloquial Mongolian language spoken in Tiir- 
kistan, which is somewhat influenced by Turkic 
(Cayataj) as is evident from the number of loanwords 
largely Persian and Arabic that have entered the lan- 
guage through Cayataj. 
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where three variants, -mni, -ni, and -m exist for 
the possessive of the 1st person.*! These are not 
true suffixes but only more or less outworn forms 
of the enclitic genitive pronoun of the first person 
singular—and basically different from Turkic 
possessive suffixes. 

When seeking to classify this language with 
other Mongolian languages, a close relationship is 
immediately noticeable with that of the Moyot in 
Afghanistan. Of nine especially characteristic 
parallels mentioned on page 7, from the vocabulary 
of Moyot and that of the Muqaddimatu-1-adab, 
three were previously known only from Moyot: 
orci- “to go away,” iigi- “to beat,” and diire- 
“to sell.” Poppe, on the basis of vocabulary, 
assumes that the Moyot of the 13-14th centuries 
and the language of the Muqaddimatu-1-adab were 
languages or dialects of the same Mongolian group 
having been spoken by the historically well-known 
Mongolian clans of Dzalajir and Barulas (from 
the latter came Timur-Lang) ,” rulers over various 
regions of Maverannahr in the middle of the 14th 
century. 

In the lexicon, Poppe has done no more than 
change the order of the words and sentences which 
were arranged according to categories of meaning, 
as was customary at the time, and not alphabeti- 
cally. The Mongolian material is now arranged 
in the order of the Latin alphabet, but, apart from 
the correction of several obvious errors (particu- 
larly incorrect Arabic punctuation), no change has 
been made in the individual words and sentences. 

The arrangement of words in the lexicon is such 
that the Mongolian words come first in transcrip- 
tion, then in the Arabic orthography of the origi- 
nal, followed by the Cayataj version in the same 
sequence. For Mongolian the same Arabic ortho- 
graphy is employed as for Cayataj, i. e. with strong 
tendency toward the plene-writing (unlike Osman 
where plene-writing is employed for the Turkic 
vowels much less frequently than in Cayataj). 
The lengths of the Mongolian vowels have been 
indicated in their proper places; from the ortho- 
graphy they cannot be distinguished, for both those 
vowels which are anceps and those which are long 
are written plene, e.g. namurdn cag Gl> Slopl 


42 Poppe, Buryat-Mongolian Grammar, § 142 ff., p. 58 ff. 

12These immigrant clans, like many others in the 
Mongol period, are still found in Tiirkistan; they are 
completely Turkicized and belong to the Ozbek, Qazagq, 
and Qara-Qatpaq language areas. 
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— Cay. kiiz dagi Sle 355 autumn (245); na- 
MUYAN \6 gli == Cay. yawas |» slow(ly) (245) ; 
éaydsa (abl. of Cag) w\léle — Cay. wagtdin -ysciy 
of, since the time (245) ; or: nadala aJ\s\i — Cay. 
menim birle yp ew With me (244); mitu gi» 
= Cay. yamanlig Jl. evilness (244) ; oreven: 
naimand(a)r morin cy5y souk = Cay. sekki- 
zindi at Lb) 26 ;XX. the eighth horse. Long é 
can be represented by | as well as by ¢¢ in final 
position also, as 4, by » délése a5 abl. of dél 
< degal/debel clothing (262) ; hekindén hildiiyér 
slgale ols (Ka Cay. basiga qilié bilen asl 
one chs oneself on the head with the saber... 
(263) ; tiinlé ai g— Cay. aning bilen +1, chu] 
with him (passim). The disappearance of y or g 
in the Old-Mongolian sound groups of the type 
@ya, ege, ayu, egii etc. is indicated by an apos- 
trophe (’) to designate the hiatus, and the second 
vowel of such groups is marked for length, e. g. 


ja’'an 3\\>— Cay. yayan \6\, elephant, < diayan; 
baviilyabs wldgg he has let down < bayulya-, 
for a form like the latter has become in medern 
Mongolian, after contraction, e.g. Xatxa Bityd- 
to let down (p. 15). In other words, in such a 
form the second vowel was already having quanti- 
tative superiority before the time of contraction, 
for otherwise such a contraction of a+ u might 
have resulted in 6 as in modern Turkic languages, 
Old-Iranian, or Romance. Poppe naturally makes 
allowance for the possibility of a pronunciation 
dia’an, ba’utyaba for the 13/14th centuries. 

It may be well to remind the reader that in the 
Arabic orthography, » may be read in plene writ- 
ing as o and wu, or 6 and ii. 

© and dz are not distinguished in the Muqad- 
dimatu-'l-‘adab but always represented by © which 
is transcribed by Poppe as ¢ or j (= dz) in the 
appropriate positions. 

Further remarks on the lexicon would lead too 
far afield and will be reserved for a more complete 
review after the appearance of part three. 





THE PALESTINIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET 


Davip DrrINGER 
Lonvon 


A teapine Orientalist points out rightly: “One 
of the most encouraging aspects of Syro-Palestinian 
archaeology today is the speed with which old prob- 
lems are being solved and new ones introduced 
into the foreground.”* This may concern par- 
ticularly the vexed question of the origin of the 
alphabet. So, for example, the problem of the date 
of its invention has been partly solved: no scholar 
doubts now that the alphabet was created at least 
in the first half of the second millennium B.c. On 
the other hand new problems have come to light: 
while many scholars? believe that the palaeo- 
Sinaitic inscriptions do not solve the general prob- 


*W. F. Albright, in The Haverford Symposium on 
Archaedlogy and the Bible, 1938, p. 44. 

*H. Bauer, R. Dussaud, 8. A. Cook, E. Meyer, F. W. 
von Bissing, J. Sundwall, Ch.-F. Jean, F. Chapouthier, 
J. de Groot, J. Leibovitch, R. Eisler, M. Dayet, M. 
Dunand, D. Diringer, E. Grumach, and others. See on 
the whole problem D. Diringer, L/alfabeto nella storia 
della civilta, 1937, pp. 245 ff. and 307 ff. 


lem of the origins of the alphabet, the Sinaitic 
view was revived in 1934 and the following years 
in connection with the discovery of the Lachish 
Canaanite inscriptions. 

According to many eminent scholars the writing 
of these and other Canaanite inscriptions “ consti- 
tutes an important ‘ missing link’ in the history 
of our own alphabet, representing the long sought 
intermediate stage between the Sinaitic and the 
earliest known Phoenician forms.”* This is Dr. 
A. H. Gardiner’s theory,* and it completes his 
Sinaitic theory put forward over a quarter of cen- 
tury ago.’ The missing-link theory has been en- 


*T, H. Gaster, in Lachish II, 1940, p. 49. 

*See for example A. H. Gardiner, The Times, June 
14th and July 16th, 1934: “.. . the characters ob- 
viously stood midway between the much-discussed semi- 
hieroglyphic Sinai script and the later Phoenician 
alphabet... .” 

*The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet, JHA, 
III/I (1916), pp. 1-16. 
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dorsed by such scholars as Prof. Albright who says 
“we have now a bridge thrown across the gap 
between the proto-Sinaitic inscriptions and those 
of the Early Iron Age,” * Prof. Flight,’ and others. 

Thus, the problem of the origin of the alphabet 
would appear to be solved, and as such it has been 
presented to the lay public. According to my 
opinion the problem is still sub judice: I am not 
yet convinced that this theory is more than a possi- 
ble or probable hypothesis. 

Let us firstly examine briefly the ten known 
Canaanite inscriptions from Palestine: * 


First Group 


(“ Middle Bronze Age B.” in Albright’s nomen- 
clature: XVIII-XVI century B. c.) 

1. Gezer Potsherd (Fig. 1,1). Found in 1929. 
Three signs, read at first from right to left; it was 
Prof. Albright who pointed out that the inserip- 
tion should be read vertically, downwards. The 
following are the principal readings of the single 
signs (Bl — Bohl; Bn — Butin; Bs — Burrows; 
Gm. = Grimme; Gn. = Ginsberg; Gs. — Gaster ; 
M. = Maisler; 0. = Olmstead; T.=— Taylor; Y. 
= Yeivin) : 

1 2. 3. 
n: Bn, O. b: Bn, O., T., Gs., 
l: T., Gs., Gn., Bs, Gm., Gn., 
M., Y., Bl. M., Y., Bl, etc. 
q: Bs. 
w: Gm. 


y: Bn, O., T., Gs., 
Bs, Gm., Bl, ete. 

nor k: Gn. 

k: Gn., M., Y., ete. 


2. Shechem Stone Plaque (Fig. 1,2). Found 
in 1934. Obverse: seven signs, but, curiously 
enough, three of them are double specimens ; there 
are therefore only four different symbols. B., M. 
and G. read from right to left; Y. (who seems to 


* BASOR, No. 60 (1935), pp. 5f., ib, No. 63 (1936), 
p- 11, ete. 

* The Present State of Studies in the History of Writ- 
ing in the Near East, in The Haverford Symposium, cit., 
pp. 124 f. 

* See W. F. Albright, AfO, V (1929), pp. 150 #f.; JPOS, 
1935, pp. 334 ff.; BASOR, No. 58 (1935), pp. 28f.; No. 
60 (1935), pp. 3f.; No 63 (1936), pp. 8 ff.; S. Yeivin, 
JPOS, 1935, pp. 98 ff.; PEF QS, 1937, pp. 180 ff.; BJPES, 
V, 1937, pp. 1ff.; The History of Jewish Script (in 
Hebrew), I, 1939, pp. 89 ff.; Th. H. Gaster, PHF QS, 1935, 
pp. 128 ff. and 1937, pp. 43 ff.; Lachish IT, 1940, pp. 49 ff.; 
H. Grimme, AfO, X, 1935, pp. 267 ff.; Altsinaitische 
Forschungen, 1937, pp. 114, 119f., 165 ff. and passim; 
J. Obermann, JAOS, Supplement, September 1938, pp. 
148; Fr. M. Th. Bohl, ZDPV, 1938, pp. 1-25; B. Maisler, 
JPOS, 1938, pp. 278 ff.; J. W. Flight, op. cit. 


be right) vertically, downwards, beginning with the 


letter accepted by the others as the last one. The 
signs have been identified as follows (B. — Bohl; 
G. — Gardiner; M. = Maisler; Y. — Yeivin) : 


1. & 6. 2.&7. 3. 4. & 5. 
*: B.G. r: B., M., G., Y. ‘: B. sh: B. 
h: M. y: M. m: B. 

?: ¥. . @:¥. m or #: Y. 


Reverse: three signs, of which the last one is 
incomplete. B. suggests that the middle one should 
be read as h, M. as 0; the incomplete sign may be 
according to M. a h similar to that of the Obverse. 


8. Lachish IV (Dagger) (Fig. 1,3). “Can be 
assigned quite definitely to a date perhaps before, 
but not later than 1600 3.0.” (Starkey). This 
bronze dagger, found in 1934, was published in 
1937, after its cleaning had brought to light the 
inscription. It consists of four signs, which have 
been read as follows (B. = Bohl; Gr. — Gardiner; 
Gs. = Gaster; M. — Maisler; 0. —- Obermann; Y. 
== Yeivin) : 

1. 
(d or) g: Gr. 
bor p: Y., M. 
b: B. 





c. XVIII-XVII cent. B. c.). 


Fie. 1. 1. Gezer Potsherd 
XVI cent. B.c.). 3. In- 


2. Shechem Stone Plaque (c. - 
ipti ish IV ) (ce. 1700-1600 B.c.). 4 


scription 4. 
el Hesy Potsherd (c. cent. B.c.). 5. Tell el-‘Ajjal In- 
scription (c. XIV cent. B.c.). 6. Beth Shemesh Ostracon (c. 
XIV cent. B. ©.?), according to Yeivin and Maisler. 





Szconp Group 
(Late Bronze Age B: XIV century B. c.) 


1. (4) Tell el-Hesy Potsherd (Fig. 1,4). Found 
in 1891. Three signs in a horizontal line: the 
reading (from right to left) b-I-‘ is agreed by all 
scholars. 


2. (5) Tell el ‘Ajjal Pot (Fig. 1,5). Found in 
1932. The inscription contains perhaps six signs. 
Direction of the writing: from right to left. The 
following suggestions have been made for the read- 
ing (B. — Bohl; G. — Gaster; M. — Maisler; Y. 
= Yeivin) : 


1. 2. 3. 
?*: G. 1: G., B. y: G., M., Y., B 
g(?): Y. 
4. 5. 6. 
r: G., B. g(?):G. dot: G. 
g: M., Y. *; M. 
d: B. dot or‘: Y. 


It is not ascertained whether the following in- 
scription should belong to this Group or to the 
next one. 


8. (6) Beth Shemesh Ostracon (Fig. 1, 6 and 
2). Found in 1930. The potsherd may belong to 
Late Bronze Age A: according to Grant 1600- 
1500 B.0., but the inscription seems to be later. 
The dates suggested for the inscription are: c. 1600 
B.0. (de Groot), XVI century B.c. (Dhorme), 
c. 1500 B. c. (Vincent, Grimme, Sprengling, Sund- 
wall), XIV century B.c. (Albright, Grant), c. 
1200-1180 B.c. (Yeivin and Maisler), XII cen- 
tury B.c. (Gaster), X-IX century B.c. (Dus- 
saud). Inscription: nearly twenty letters written 
in ink in about five lines on the Obverse, and two 
or three lines on the Reverse. Many hypotheses 
have been put forward for the reading, but it will 
suffice to take into consideration three of them: 


Dussaud: Obverse: L.1: h-’-l or z-?-¢ or 2 let- 
ters. L. 2: only three letters are neat: z-p-t. L. 3: 
two letters are clear: ¢ and’. L.4: n-g-r. L.5: 
at the end, s. Reverse: L.1: m-z(?)--n. L.2: 
h-n-n. 

Grimme: Obverse: L.1: I--2-’-h-t. L. 2: <-r- 
-h-m-2-m. L.3: b-y-n-h. L.4: m. L.5: &p. Re- 
verse: L.1: t-l. L.2: n—--m-w. L.3: <—12-h. 
L. 4: m. 


Yeivin: Obverse (upside down in comparison 


*“ Flourish (scarcely a nun) to try out the brush.” 
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with other scholars): L. 1:12. L.2: ???n. L.3: 
15-3. L.4: *-t-h-?-2-m. L.5: 1--g-’-h-z. Reverse: 
L.1: 13. L.2: g-m--n. L.3: h-n-n. 








Fie. 2. Beth Shemesh Ostracon: 
2. According to Grimme. 


1. According to Dussaud. 


Tuirp Group 
(2nd half of the XIII century Bs. o.) 


1. (%) Lachish I (Ewer) (Fig. 3,1). Found 
in 1934. Twelve signs and a small lacuna between 
the seventh and the eighth; the seventh sign is 
only a reminder of a letter. The inscription has 
been read from left to right (Gs., B., S.1, Gr., O., 
etc.) or from right to left (Y., M.), but both of 
the readings begin with the letter which is our 
sign N° 1. The direction in our figure is from 
left to right. The reading of the first three signs 
(m-t-n, “ gift”) has been agreed on by nearly 
all scholars (Gm., however, reads m-t-r) ; so also 
that of the last three signs (’-I-t, “ goddess” or 
“/the goddess / Elath”), and of the fifth sign 
(sh). The following suggestions have been made 
for the identification of the other signs (A. 
= Albright; B.— Burrows; E.— Eisler; Gm. 
— Grimme; Gr.— Gardiner; Gs. — Gaster; M. 








So e2 KF 


i ole, A i | 
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= Maisler; O.—Obermann; Sl=— Stawell; Sy 
= Starkey; Y.— Yeivin) : 


4. 6. & 9. 


word-divider : 
E., A., Gm., 
M., Y., O. 

numeral “ three”: 
Gr., B., Sy, Sl, Gs. 


L,Y. 
Sl. 


I: 
m: 
Tr: 


2. (8) Lachish II (Bowl) (Fig. 3,2). Found 
in 1935. Eleven signs; the sixth seems to be a 
word-dividing stroke which divides the inscription 
into two parts: the first one (the direction in our 
figure is from right to left) begins near the base 
of the vessel: the letters are neat, and their read- 
ing is agreed on by most scholars: b-8-I-3-t. Yet, 
the first sign has been considered by Gm. as p, 
and by S. and O. as d. Moreover, while most 
scholars read the inscription from right to left, 
S. and O. read from left to right, but the former, 
unlike the latter, reads the inscription from the 
position occupied by the bowl while standing on 
its base. 

For the second part of the inscription (letters 
7-11) several suggestions have been advanced. 
The following are the most important ones (B. 
= Burrows; Br= Bauer; D.=— Dussaud; Gm. 
= Grimme; Gs.=—Gaster; H.= Harding; M. 
= Maisler; O.—Obermann; S.=— Stawell; Y. 
= Yeivin) : 


7. 
kor y: H., Gs. 
k: S., B. 
y: Br, D., Y., 
M., Gm. 


10. 11. 
r: Br, D., h: H., Br, 
Y., M. D., Gm. 
*: Gm. 2:8. 
w: 8. g: M. 
gorgs: Y. 


8. (9) Lachish III (Censer-lid) (Fig. 3,3). 
Found in 1936. Only three letters have been, more 
or less, preserved. (We do not take into considera- 
tion the other illegible traces, although they have 
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tai ue af{+o+ 














Fie. 3. Inscription Lachish I (Ewer). 2. Inscription La- 
chish II (Bowl). 8. ae Lachish III uae 7 lid) ; 
to Obermann. Inscri Bowl 


8a. Acco 
No. 2. 4a. According to ey By on a stone 


to Obermann. 
in the foundation of the temple of Ph nnn (1.-4.: 
Group, 2nd half of the XIII cetnury B. c.) 


been considered as two letters by Gm. and 0.). 
The three signs have been read as follows (direction : 
from left to right) (B. — Bohl; Gm. — Grimme; 
Gs. = Gaster; 0. — Obermann; S. — Stawell; Y. 
= Yeivin) : 

2. 3. 


g: Gs., Gm., B. 2: 8., Gs., O., B. 
*:0. h: Gm. 


4, (10) Lachish Bowl No. 2 (Fig. 3,4). Found 
in 1934(?). Eleven signs, of which the first and 
the last do not seem to be letters (although Gm. 
and O. consider them as vestiges of letters). It is © 
impossible to determine whether the inscription 
should be read from left to right or from right to 
left, or even vertically, downwards or upwards. 
Moreover, the inscription was at first regarded as 
a foreign copy of Egyptian hieratic writing. It is 
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noteworthy that every scholar who has dealt with 
this inscription has suggested a more or less dif- 
ferent reading (Gm.—Grimme; Gs. = Gaster; 
L. — Langdon ; 0. — Obermann) : *° 


2. 
n: L. 
z: Gs., Gm. 
1: O. 


5. 
b: L., Gs., 
Gm. 
d: O. 
8. 
i: L. 
ror q: 
Gs. 


n: Gm. 
r: O. 


We may add finally the signs painted or en- 
graved on a few stones (v. for example, Fig. 3, 5) 
in the foundation of the temple of Jerusalem 
(Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinest, 
Misc. 1, pp. 292f., tav. XXV, figs. 1-17, and bib- 
liography mentioned there), which closely resemble 
some of the signs here discussed, and particularly 
those of the above No. 10. However, it must be 
pointed out that probably they are merely marks. 

We have limited ourselves to dealing with the 
Canaanite inscriptions found in Palestine. Hence 
we do not discuss here the Byblos-Plaque, found 
by Dunand 1933, which would probably belong to 
the Second Group (or a little earlier). This pecu- 
liar inscription should be considered apart from 
the others. At any rate, we find here a few signs 
which strikingly resemble North-Semitic letters, 
while no sign finds a counterpart in the palaeo- 
Sinaitic writing. 

* * * 


A survey of the above mentioned tentative de- 
cipherments of the Canaanite inscriptions found 
in Palestine in their connection with the palaeo- 
Sinaitic writing on one hand and the North-Semitic 
alphabet on the other shows us the following facts: 


1. Gezer Potsherd. Although all the tentative 
decipherments are based on the palaeo-Sinaitic 
script, there has been no agreement except as to 


2° Our numeration (1.-9.) follows the figure 3,4, from 
left to right. O. reads also from left to right, but he 
turns the inscription upside down, as shown by figure 
3, 4a. 


the sign considered as bet, in which case there is 
no need to recur to the Sinaitic writing. 


2. Shechem Stone Plaque. Agreement has been 
reached only on the second sign: the pictographic 
outline of a human head: it has been considered 
as an alphabetic symbol for r (the first letter of 
ros, “head”), but this does not prove that the 
letter is derived from the palaeo-Sinaitic writing. 
As a matter of fact, (1) it has not been proved 
that the human head sign of the Sinaitic writing 
is a r; (2) the human head sign of the Sinaitic 
writing, although presenting many forms, is in 
detail very unlike that of the Shechem Plaque; 
(3) the human head sign is to be found in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, in the Cretan picto- 
graphic script, in the Hittite hieroglyphic writing, 
etc.; (4) if there were a direct connection between 
the Sinaitic writing and that of the Shechem 
Plaque, the human head sign of the latter ** would 
be rather the proto-type, because the human head 
sign of the Sinai writing, although ruder, is more 
simplified and artificial.than the other. Thus, on 
the whole I can hardly consider the human head 
sign of the Shechem Plaque as a proof of evidence 
for the missing link theory. As regards the other 
signs, we are unable to find even an external simi- 
larity to palaeo-Sinaitic signs. 

As to the reverse: no scholar can even suggest 
that its indecipherable signs may constitute a miss- 
ing link between the palaeo-Sinaitic writing and 
the North-Semitic alphabet. 


8. Lachish IV (Dagger). As in No. 2, the only 
identification agreed upon is that of the human 
head sign considered as r. Here we may repeat 
what has been said about the identification of the 
human head sign of the previous inscription. Con- 
cerning signs 1 and 3, nothing can be said about 
their connection either with the palaeo-Sinaitic 
writing or with the North-Semitic alphabet, while 
the fourth sign has the form of a North-Semitic 
samek,’* although it is to be found alsc in other 


“Curiously enough, while the human head sign is 
highly pictographic, the other signs—especially the Nos. 
1 and 6 and 4 and 5, are artificial and linear. This 
writing is thus mainly linear. 

12 Obermann (op. cit., p. 31) points out: “In point of 
fact, we need add only a third bar to parallel the two 
horizontal bars of the Lachish symbol before us (F ) 
to obtain a figure identical with the Phoenician s symbol 
(£) in shape, size, and position.” He has obviously 
overlooked the fact that the North-Semitic samek had 
sometimes two bars only: see for example, D. Diringer, 
Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi, 1934, Seals, 
No. 7. 











scripts (like the Cretan linear writing). So, taking 
everything into account, one cannot see any clear 
connection between the signs of this inscription 
and the palaeo-Sinaitic writing, while some slight 
connection with the North-Semitic alphabet is 
possible. 


4, Tell el Hesy Potsherd. If this reading be 
right, which is very probable, the letters are ob- 
viously connected with the North-Semitic alphabet 
(although in this case the beth would be rather 
peculiar), but not with the palaeo-Sinaitic writing. 


5. Tell el ‘Ajjil Pot. This extremely cursive 
inscription (it may be that the drawing is not 
exact) has not only been considered generally as 
indecipherable, but scholars do not even agree as 
the number of its signs. In such circumstances I 
must confess that I do not see how it can give any 
evidence for the missing link theory. However, 
there seems to be some agreement about the read- 
ing of a few signs: our sign No. 3 may be a yod, 
No. 4 a dalet or a red, No. 5 a gimel, and No. 6 
an ‘ayin or a dot. If these identifications be right, 
there is no need to recur to the Palaeo-Sinaitic 
writing, all the mentioned signs being more or less 
similar to North-Semitic letters. 


6. Beth Shemesh Ostracon. There is a certain 
agreement about the reading of two words on the 
reverse (probably p.n.G@m‘an and Hnn) and of 
some single signs of the obverse (2 alephs, a tet, 
a zayin, a nun, a het, etc.). The similarity of all 
these signs to the respective North-Semitic letters 
is obvious. Only a very slight, probably casual 
likeness, if any, may be found with some palaeo- 
Sinaitic signs. 


%. Lachish I (Ewer). If the agreed reading of 
the ? signs be right, these present a great simi- 
larity to the respective North-Semitic letters, but 
not to palaeo-Sinaitic signs. 


8. Lachish II (Bowl). It is preferable to take 
into consideration only the first part of the in- 
scription, and in doing so we must point out that 
all its signs correspond roughly—more or less— 
to North-Semitic letters turned 90°. 


9. Lachish III (Censer-lid). Yeivin is perhaps 
right in taking into main consideration only the 
first sign (on the left) and in reading it upside 
down in comparison with other readings: in this 
case the sign is obviously a North-Semitic kaph. 
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10. Lachish Bowl No. 2. As it has been seen, 
no agreement has been reached as to the reading 
of any sign. At any rate there is no need to recur 
to the palaeo-Sinaitic writing for similar signs. 


* * * 


If we compare the results of our examination 
with the missing link theory, we note: 


a. All the scholars who accept the missing link 
theory start by assuming its existence. As a matter 
of fact they are basing all their identifications of 
the Canaanite signs either on palaeo-Sinaitic signs 
or on the North-Semitic letters. Or, in simple 
words, they say: “ the sign z, being (i. e. externally) 
similar to a palaeo-Sinaitic sign considered, even 
if not with certainty, as a, is probably an a; the 
sign y, being similar to a North-Semitic }, is 
probably a 6; the sign z, being similar to a palaeo- 
Sinaitic sign considered as c, is probably ac. Thus, 
the signs z-y-z should be read a-b-c, and they give 
us the evidence that they are a missing link be- 
tween the palaeo-Sinaitic wyriting and the North- 
Semitic alphabet. ; 


b. Although, as said in a), the bases for the 
decipherments are the same, it has been seen that 
the suggested identifications generally disagree, 
while only a complete agreement on the reading 
could serve as any basis for an acceptable 
hypothesis. 

ce. The very few identifications agreed upon 
can be explained without accepting the missing 
link theory. In most cases they concern signs 
which present great likeness to North-Semitic 
letters. 

In this connection it may be useful to say a few 
words about the decipherment of the palaeo- 
Sinaitic writing. The palaeo-Sinaitic inscriptions 
have been known since F. Petrie’s discovery in 
1904-5, and the Sinaitic theory of the origins of 
the alphabet was advanced by Gardiner in 1916; 
now although many eminent scholars have dealt 
with this problem and that of the decipherment 
of the palaeo-Sinaitic writing, and in spite of the 
discovery of and the research on the Canaanite 
inscriptions and the missing link theory, as far as 
the decipherment of the palaeo-Sinaitic writing is 
concerned, we are still much in the situation very 
well summarized by the creator of the Sinaitic 
theory twenty-six years ago: “ Unfortunately, 
however, I have no suggestions for the reading of 
any other word, so that the decipherment of the 
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name Ba‘alat must remain, so far as I am con- 
cerned, an unverifiable hypothesis ” (J#A, III/I, 
Jan. 1916, p. 15). How different has been the 
history of the decipherment of the Ugarit alphabet ! 
What is the reason for this difference? According 
to my opinion it lies mainly in the fact that the 
palaeo-Sinaitic inscriptions do not as yet offer 
sufficient material for their decipherment, and are 
of little help in the solution of the problem of the 
origins of the alphabet, or of the Canaanite writing. 

Thus, on the whole it seems that the missing 
link theory may be excluded, as there is no evi- 
dence for a direct connection between the Canaanite 
writing and the palaeo-Sinaitic writing. 


On the other hand, the writing of the Pales- 
tinian Canaanite inscriptions belonging to the 2nd 
and 3rd Groups seems to have some connection 
with the North-Semitic alphabet. If this suppo- 
sition be right it does not, however, prove that we 
have in the Canaanite inscriptions the proto-type 
of the North-Semitic alphabet (which is older than 
the inscriptions of the 3rd Group and perhaps also 
than those of the 2nd Group: I still believe that 
the Ahiram inscriptions belong to the XIII cen- 
tury B.c.). Beside this possibility there are others: 
(a) both the Palestinian Canaanite writing and 
the North-Semitic alphabet might have been de- 
rived from another script; (b) the North-Semitic 
alphabet might have been derived from the Pales- 
tinian Canaanite writing in its earlier stage, and 
in this case it must not be assumed that it was 
different from the script of the above inscriptions ; 
(c) the Palestinian Canaanite writing might have 
been derived from a secondary offshoot of the 
North-Semitic alphabet; (d) both, the P.-C. writ- 
ing and the N.-S. alphabet might have been 
genealogically independent, but had at their dis- 
posal the same sources; (e) both of them might 
have been independent and the external similarities 
are only casual, etc. While the extremes are 
improbable, the other possibilities are equally 
admissible. 

Now, what about the three inscriptions of the 
First Group? Here arises another problem: are 
all the Palestinian Canaanite inscriptions written 
in the same script? The contemporary existence 
in Byblos of two different native scripts, and of 
another one in Ugarit, makes it possible that simi- 
lar conditions might have existed in Palestine. 
From the purely external point of view this hy- 


pothesis is quite possible even amongst the inscrip- 
tions of the Third Group. But so long as the 
decipherment of the Palestinian Canaanite inscrip- 
tions is not ascertained, it is very difficult to solve 
this problem. 

However, if we compare the inscriptions of the 
First Group we do not see quite clearly either their 
mutual connection or their connection with the 
inscriptions of the two later groups. There seems 
to be indeed some slight similarity between certain 
signs of the First Group and N.-S. letters, but as 
long as the inscriptions are undeciphered we must 
leave it as it is, i.¢., as a mere hypothesis. On 
the other hand, has it been ascertained that the 
three curious inscriptions are purely alphabetic? 
Is it not possible that the pictographic signs repre- 
sent words or syllables? It is indeed not probable, 
but one cannot exclude its possibility. Exarining 
the single inscriptions we notice some curious de- 
tails: is it, for example, only by accident that we 
find in the Shechem Plaque amongst seven signs 
three double specimens, that at the beginning and 
at the end there is the same group of a human head 
sign and the 4-like sign, that one human head sign 
is followed by a curious hand-sign? The expressive, 
although primitive human head sign of the Lachish 
dagger is preceded by a strange indecipherable sign 
(a ring?) and followed by another curious sign: 
are they all alphabetic signs? The last sign of the 
Lachish dagger, according to its external similarity 
to a N.-S. samek, is considered as such: and this 
is probably right, but we should not forget that 
in the Cretan linear script there existed a similar 
sign (of which we do not know the meaning), and 
the sign of the Lachish dagger might have been 
derived from there. And finally, the signs of the 
Gezer Potsherd present some likeness to palaeo- 
Sinaitic signs, but evidence of their genealogical 
connection is wanting, in addition to the fact that 
the object might have been imported.%* At any 
rate, as it is, no categorical conclusion can be 
drawn. 

This also is my conclusion on the whole problem 
of the missing link theory. If I am asked what I 
have to set in its place, I reply that it is preferable 
to confess our ignorance than to accept hypotheses 
as facts without evidence, and to offer them as such 


to the public. 


18 And at last, we must not overlook the fact that the 
First Group is separated from the Second one by two or 
three centuries from which no trace of writing has come 
to light. 
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THE MEANING of these words has been estab- 
lished in the early days of Assyriology as “ terror” 
(in the sense of inspiring terror) (Delitzsch HWB 
526, Muss-Arnolt 806) and .“ majesty, glory” 
(Delitzsch HWB 414, Muss-Arnolt 550). The 
well-known phrase of the Assyrian historical in- 
scriptions: pulhu melammu Sarriitia ishup or 
tktum “the terror (and) the glory of my royalty 
threw down (or: covered) (my enemies),” and 
the occurrence of these terms in many religious 
texts describing the overwhelming pul(u)h(t)u 
and melammu of the divine apparition, clearly 
determined the translation quoted above. 

While pul(u)h(t)u is apparently clear (but cf. 
below) and denotes the terror which the god or 
the king inspires, the word melammu is an inter- 
esting and difficult term. It denotes a characteristic 
attribute of the gods consisting in a dazzling aureole 
or nimbus which surrounds the divinity.1 This 
radiance is shared by everything endowed with 
divine power or sanctified by divine presence: the 
holy weapons and symbols of the gods as well as 
their chapels and temples have all such a melammu. 
It may be noted that this supernatural glamour 
could be granted by the principal divinities and 
withdrawn again: e.g. Tiamat changed her mon- 
sters into gods (t-li-i$ wm-[tas-s-11], Enuma els 
1 137) by bestowing upon them puluhtu and me- 
lammu, while Ea outwitted Mummu, lulling him 
into sleep and then me-lam-me-su it-ba-la (loc. 
cit, I 68) “robbed his melammu.” 

The king as representative and likeness (mus- 
Sulu cf. Harper ABL 652, 13rev) of the gods, also 
has such an aura which constitutes the divine legi- 
timation of his royalty. This melammu is bestowed 
upon him when he becomes king; KAR 307, 24rev 
(= Ebeling, Tod und Leben I 36) describes this 





* My thanks are due to the American Philosophical 
Society whose grant has enabled me to undertake the 
studies on which this paper is based. 

* The first iconographic representations of this nimbus 
are as late as the Neoassyrian period, cf. the cylinder- 
seals: P. Morgan-Library in Porada, Seal-Cylinders no. 
760, Delaporte, Musées du Louvre, Catalogue des Cylin- 
dres Orientauz no. 790 and Moortgat, Vorderasiatische 
Rolisiegel no. 598, WVDOG 58. 29. 
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with the words “they (the gods) give him sceptre, 
throne and the palii-symbol and they adorn him 
with the royal melammu (ti-za-a’-nu-su-ma me- 
lam sarru-u-ti)”. This halo legitimates the king 
by endowing him with godlike appearance and 
power. Yet he could lose his divine support, and 
then there occurs what the apodosis of the astro- 
logical omen Virolleaud ACh Suppl. XV 7 pre- 
dicts: Sarru me-lam-ma-su i-ni-is-s[i-3u] “(as to 
the) king (this means): his melammu will turn 
from him.” When his melammu disappears it be- 
comes known that he is no longer king “ by the 
grace of God.” 

Usually pulhu and melammu (Sumerian: ni 
me-lam) are mentioned side by side and are 
often considered (even by the Akkadians, cf. v. 
Soden, Syn. Listen I, 53-64) synonymous expres- 
sions. The religious texts however consistently 
distinguish between the pulhu and the melammu: 
the gods are said to be “clad in pul(u)h(t)u” 
but they are wearing the melammu on their head. 
The first word denotes a kind of supernatural gar- 
ment and the texts nearly always use labéiu “to 
clothe” in connection with pulhu, whereas the 
melammu is to be considered an equally super- 
natural head-gear as can be seen from the use of 
the verb nasi “to wear.” ? The pulhu-garment is 


conceived as a wrap of flames and fire which is 


often alluded to with the words “the god is girru 
labig clad in fire” (IV R 31, 2rev) or isati itbusat 
“clad in flames ” (Ashurbanipal, Rassam-Cyl. IX 
80) ; the melammu however is located on the head 
of the god as is clearly stated in Enuma elig IV 58 
“his formidable melammu covered his head.” The 
Akkadians probably conceived this melammu as a 
peculiarly shaped sparkling (cf. note 7) and 
crown-like head-wear since another passage of the 
Creation-myth (I 68) reports the rape of Mummu’s 
melammu with the words: is-ta-hat a-ga-Su me- 
lam-me-su it-ba-la “he tore off his tiara, robbed 
his melammu.” With this passage we must connect 
Ebeling, Tod und Leben I 24, 5 which mentions a 
“tiara adorned with a formidable melammu,” and 





2 labésu in connection with melammu occurs only very 
rarely, I noted: K 2801, 33rev and IV R 26, 37a. 
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the term agu melammi as the name of a special 
type of tiara. 

Thus the attire of the gods in their epiphany 
was composed of a pulhu (or puluhtu) as garment 
and of a melammu as head-gear ; correspondingly, 
the King was conceived to be clad in the same way 
and the following passages will show that the det 
infert likewise appeared in pulhu and melammu. 

The tablet CT 16, 42 (cf. R. C. Thompson, The 
Devils and Evil Spirits I 190) describes the per- 
nicious activities of the demons and says in line 93: 
su-nu ina same® u irsitim™™ ul il-lam-ma-du me- 
lam-mu kat-mu “they (the demons) cannot be 
recognized neither in heaven nor on earth (because) 
they are covered with a melammu.” This passage 
offers us the first insight into the function of the 
head-gear called melammu since it shows that this 
melammu makes its bearer ul il-lam-ma-du “ un- 
recognizable.” This is confirmed by a passage in 
a similar context CT 16, 42, 40 (Thompson loc. 
cit. 1 186) : pu-uz-ra ma-a-a-la ki-ma u,-mi ti-nam- 
ma-ru me-lam-mu sah-pu “they (the demons) 
make clear as the day (i. e.: they see them as if it 
would be day) the secrets of the (nuptial) bed 
(because) they are covered with a melammu.” 
Obviously somebody covered with a melammu can 
see everything but cannot himself be seen. A head- 
gear which is meant to inspire terror and at the 
same time make its bearer “ unrecognizable” is by 
these two clues clearly defined to be a mask, no other 
object meeting so perfectly these two requirements.* 

Further evidence for melammu — “mask” is 
furnished by the passage CT’ 16, 29, 49 which again 
describes a demon : 3a pa-ni iz-2u me-lam-mu kv-is- 
gu-r[u] “whose fierce face is provided with a me- 
lammu” and especially by a passage of the text 
VAT 10057 (cf. Ebeling TuL I 1ss and v. Soden 
ZA 48, 138s) line 48 describing infernal beings 
which populate the Netherworld. One of these 
demons has “ three feet, the two in front are those 
of a bird, the back foot is that of an ox and pu-ul-hi 
me-lam-me ra-si he has a pulhu and a melammu.” 


* This interpretation is also corroborated by the fact 
that melammu sometimes has the meaning “ face,” with 
the implication of “healthy, florid complexion” as is 
shown by the phrases melammu sadddu and melammu 
nadénu which both occur in Akkadian prayers to de- 
scribe the sickness and the recovery of the penitent: 
melammu sadadu means “to take away the melammu, 
to make look sick, to make lose the radiance of health” 
and correspondingly melammu nadénu “to give back 
the melammu.” For references cf. Mullo Weir, Diction- 
ary of Akkadian prayers, s. v. 


Here we not only learn that the demons are con- 
ceived to have a pulhu as well as a melammu but 
also, what is far more important, that these two 
terms denote concrete and tangible objects. For 
these descriptions are styled in a very matter-of- 
fact way as they are originally meant to describe 
clay figurines representing monstrous beings (cf. 
for such descriptions Jensen KB VI/2 1ss and 
C. L. Woolley (S. Smith) in JRAS 1926, 689ss, 
O. R. Gurney AAA 22, 64ss for both descriptions 
and clay-figurines) and they never mention any 
feature which could not be formed in clay. Neither 
pulhu nor melammu can therefore denote in the text 
under consideration any supernatural phenomenon 
but only two peculiar and tangible features of a 
clay figurine of which one—melammu—has been 
determined to be a mask. 

The use of masks in the religious practices of 
the Akkadian conjurer-priests is well documented 
by various representations which show the masked 
priest in his fight against manyfold monstrously 
masked demon. The literary texts mention this 
requisite rather rarely: we have the “ fish-mask” 
zumur niné (Zimmern ZA NF I 153) and the 
“lion-mask ” zim labbi (Jensen KB VI/1 60 I, 13 
and Harper ABL 1455, 8rev), pan issuri “ bird- 
pace” (Gurney AAA 22, 50:36) while AO 7439, 
10 (Thureau-Dangin Rit. accadiens 114) reports 
that in a cerain phase of the Ishtar-festival in 
Uruk “4 nésé amélé lion-men* (i.e. priests with 
lion-masks) ” appeared as actors.® 


‘This expression reminds, of course, of the analogous 
terms of the Gilgamesh-Epic agrab-amélu, lulld-amélu, 
habbilu-amélu, etc. 

* For priests as actors in cultural representations cf. 
Falkenstein, Lit. Keilschrifttewte 51, 18 amélkurgarra 
ré8-su i-rak-kas “ the kurgarra will bind (a mask around) 
his head” (cf. Falkenstein 1. c. 20 n. 4), AO 7439, 6Grev 
(Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens p. 114s) where the 
kurgarra- and the assinnu-priests are said to wear masks 
(be-li-e dNa-ru-du rak-su) and finally Zimmern, Neu- 
jahrsfest I (BSGW 58, 133) showing again the kurgarra- 
priest as actor. 

In the so-called “Myth of Irra” (Jensen KB VI/1 
60ss) II, 9-10 we meet again these types of priests: 
amélkurgarri amélj-sin-[ni] 8&4 ana sup-lu-ub nisémed 
dl star zik-ru-su-nu ti-te-ru ana sinni[sati] “ the kurgarra- 
(and) issinnu-priests who are dressed as women (lit.: 
who have changed their manliness to femininity) when 
acting (in cultural theatrical representations) before the 
worshipper of Ishtar.” This translation (which differs 
from that of Jensen) is based upon the interpretation 
of the verb éupluhu which I connect with pul(u)h(t)u 
“hood, mask”; supluhu means “ to wear a pulhu, to act 
as a mask-bearer ” and not “ to frighten, to inspire fear” 
since these eunuchs have been a well-known type of priests 
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It might be stressed here that the terror-inspiring 
melammu-mask only functionally corresponds to 
the peculiarly shaped head-gear of the det supert 
whose sparkling agu melammu on the other hand 
was spiritualized into the supernatural glamour 
emanating from sacred objects and hallowed 
abodes. These are three levels of one and the 
same concept which do not represent stages of a 
genetic development but coexistent aspects. 

The very same texts which furnished the clue 
for the meaning of melammu offer an equally eluci- 
dating passage concerning the term puluhtu. When 
the conjurer-priest equips himself for his fight 
against the demons he is clad in a special garment 
which is called nahlaptu sintu sa puluhtu “red 
wrap of puluhtu.” W. Schrank, Babylonische 
Suehnriten 31s thinks that this was a garment with 
“ geheimnisvollen .. . Windungen” but I connect 
this term with the puluhtu of the attire of the gods 
in their epiphany. The red color is obviously meant 
to imitate the flame-garment in which the gods 
and the demons are said to be clad but the fact 
that the form of this wrap is supposed to inspire 
terror and awe needs an explanation which is more 
cogent than that of Schrank. The only garment 
which has, and still possesses, this quality is the 
hood and since it is an universally known magic 
practice to fight the demons with their own 
weapons, we may assume that the demons have 
been conceived as clad in hoods of fiery red.® 

This interpretation of puluhtu is fully corrobo- 
rated by another occurrence of this word in a 
quite different context. puluhtu has indeed a very 
peculiar meaning in a letter of Ashurbanipal 
(Harper ABL 291, Neobabylonian dialect) ad- 
dressed to the famous general Bél-ibni. The king 
writes reproachfully: “Why did you leave the 
palace without my order? You did act like that, 
you who are an official of mine who knows my 
puluhtu (at-ta sa °™'man-za-az pani-ia at-ta % pu- 


and an object of derision (cf. various proverbial sayings) 
rather than of fear. [Cf. also the syllabary-passage 
Matous LTS 86 XIII/XV: 10 SU.DIN.NISmuien = pa-an 
aZi-e “ mask of the bird-god Za.”] 

* It may be noted here that two phrases in the various 
descriptions of demons are likely to allude to the uncanny 
way of walking and acting of the hooded conjurer priest 
who represented the demon: 44 qd-ta la i-du-% Se-ip la 
i-Su-ti mut-tal-lik mu-8 (OT 16 17,29) “ who has neither 
hands nor feet (and yet) wanders by night” and &4 pa-a 
la i-’u-t 34 bi-na-a-ti la i-du-t . . . 6 ei-mi le ¢-u-t% (CT 
16 27, 98s) “ who have no mouth, who have no limbs ... 
who have no face.” 


luh-ta-a ti-du-u) ! How should then those act who 
do not know (my puluhtu) (u 34 la i-du-u ak- 
ka-a-a-i i-pu-us)?”. Obviously puluhtu can in 
this context mean neither fear nor terror or rever- 
ence, since everybody is supposed to fear the king 
and why should only those who are in the personal 
service of the king (manzaz pani) “know the 
fear of the king” and others not? This whole 
passage makes only sense when we translate the 
phrase puluhtu sarri idi with “to know the person 
of the king, to know the king personally” i.e. 
when we assume that puluhtwu here means “ per- 
sonality,” regardless of its usual sense. 

The connection between the words for “ per- 
sonality” and those for “hood” or “mask” is 
well-known. Apart from the striking evidence 
offered by Latin persona, which is an Etruscan 
loanword meaning “mask,” we have other in- 
stances coming from both Sumerian and Akkadian. 

The Sumerian word ni corresponds, as is well 
known, to two apparently very different Akkadian 
words: puluhtu, usually translated with “terror,” 
and ramdénu, “self.” Both translations are some- 
what incorrect: the Sumerian word denotes the 
corporeal shape of the individual, the personality 
and therefore is rendered by two Akkadian terms 
of analogous meaning, to wit: ramanu* which de- 
notes the corporeal shape (cf. for this meaning 
Goetze, Maduuatiag 132s) and puluhtu with its 
double sense: “ personality” and “ hood.” 

Another proof is furnished by the Akkadian 
word dindénu which also means “ likeness, cor- 
poreal shape ” whereas the corresponding Sumerian 
ideogram is nig.sag.il.la i.e. literally: “object 
worn on the head” to wit “mask.” Cf. further- 
more the words namrirru and salummatu which 
both mean “ radiance, awe-inspiring glory” being 
synonymous expressions for our word melammu. 
The Sumerian ideogram for namrirru is ni-gal 
i.e. “great ni” which links the term ni (with 
its meaning puluhtu) to the term melammu. As 
to salummatu its ideogram is su-zi, it contains 
the word su = zumru which denotes the corporeal 
shape as well as the mask (cf. above) (su-zi 
therefore “ right mask”). 


* raménu has been explained by Ungnad in ZA NF II 
271s as “penis” but his arguments are philologically 
not convincing; attention must, however, be called to the 
words lamassu and béstu with their double meaning: 
“ figur, likeness, corporeai shape” on the one hand (cf. 
Landsberger-Bauer ZA NF III 218 n, 2 and Landsberger 
MAOG IV 321) and “virility, sexual parts” on the 
other. ; 
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Obviously all these terms, to wit, in Akkadian: 
melammu, puluhtu, dindnu, namrirru, salummatu 
and zumru, and in Sumerian: ni, ni.gal, su, 
su.zi, nig.sag.il.la refer to the same basic con- 
cept: corporeal shape, likeness, personality on the 
one hand and mask with the implication of awe 
and terror® on the other. The differentiation be- 


*It has to be stressed that the idea of radiance and 
sparkling is always implied when the melammu is men- 
tioned. The demons too were conceived as endowed with 
a supernatural luminosity; this is shown by the phrase 
OT 16 24, 53 lim-nié kima kak-ka-bu i-sar-ru-[ru] “ they 
sparkle maliciously like stars” which refers to this phe- 
nomenon. Cf. also the following passage of the Harper 
letter ABL 1134, 3revy ‘akkabNi-be-a-nu ina lib-bi 
kakkab subur-m438-ku, t-tu-uk-kié it-te-li-st §a-ru-ru ma- 
a’-da it-ti-%i “ the planet Mars sparkled like an utukku- 


tween puluhtu and melammu which we could trace 
(cf. p. 31 above, fourth paragraph) is very likely 
due to a secondary and literary development.° 


demon in the constellation Capricornus (that means) he 
wore a big garuru.” The last word (from sardru “ to be 
bright ” cf. Pohl MAOG V/2 35) is identified in the syl- 
labary CT 18 6, 7 with melammu showing thus that the 
utukku-demon likewise had a melammu and that the 
sparkling and uncanny radiance of the melammu was 
the tertium comparationis relating the demons to the 
stars. elésu, usually “to rejoice, to be merry,” also “ to 
be abundant,” seems to denote here some kind of optical 
phenomenon. [Cf. also Thompson Rp 145, revl.] 

* The concept of the melammu can be traced through- 
out the entire sphere of cultural influence whose centre 
was Babylon, cf. the Persian idea of the wvarenah, the 
ntr-al-chilafa emanating from the Abbasside caliph, the 
Christian halo, etc. 
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CHapTER 1. Phonemics 
1.1. Tridimensional vowel system: 


i (ii) 1 (u) 





e (6) a (0) 


The first dimension is the contrast of high 
vowels versus low vowels. The high vowels are 
above the horizontal line in the above chart, the 
low vowels are below the horizontal line. Compare 
kir ‘ meadow,’ kar ‘ snow.’ 

The second dimension is the contrast of front 
vowels (to the left of the vertical line in the chart) 
versus back vowels (to the right of the vertical 
line). Compare ev ‘ house,’ av ‘ hunt.’ 


- The third dimension is the contrast of unrounded 


vowels (not inclosed in parentheses) versus rounded 
vowels (inclosed in parentheses in the chart). Com- 
pare bas ‘ head,’ bogs ‘ empty.’ 

1.2. Vocaliclength. Of the eight vowels in the 
tridimensional vowel system, four are occasionally 
lengthened, i, u, e, a; we mark the length of these 
by a colon diacritic’ after the vowel, i:, u:, e:, a:. 
The vast majority of Turkish words employ only 
the normal length vowels of the tridimensional 
system ; lengthened vowels appear to be restricted 
to learned words. Compare kar ‘snow,’ ka:r 
‘profit? u:mu:mi: ‘ general” umum ‘total’; 
te:sir ‘influence,’ emir ‘ chief.’ 

The lengthened vowel, a:, may be nazalized in 
exclamatory preface nouns; we mark this by a 
special diacritic under the vowel (ha: ‘what?’). 


1.3. Bidimensional consonant system: 








labial stops a Pp 
alveolar stops d t 
palatal stops c 

[affricates ] 

palatalized stops (gz g) (k’, k) 
velar stops g k 
labial fricatives Vv f 
[labiodental ] 

alveolar fricatives Zz 8 
palatal fricatives j 8 


*Not used in the reformed spelling orthography in 
Turkey; we employ the Turkish spelling orthography 
for our phonemic orthography, with additional symbols 
where necessary. 
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The first dimension is the contrast of voiced 
consonants (to the left of the vertical line in the 
above chart) versus voiceless consonants (to the 
right of the vertical line). 

The second dimension is the contrast of stop 
consonants (above the horizontal line) versus 
fricative consonants (below the horizontal line). 
The contrasts in the second dimension are not 
complete. There are labial stops (b, p), which 
contrast systematically with labial fricatives (v, f), 
but the latter are phonetically labiodental rather 
than bilabial fricatives. There are palatal frica- 
tives (j —2Z as in English ‘azure’; 58 as in 
English ‘ship’) which contrast systematically 
with the palatals, c and ¢ (but these are pho- 
netically affricates: cj, as in English ‘judge’; 
¢ =, as in English ‘church’). There are velar 
stops, but no contrasting velar fricatives. 

The official Turkish orthography, which we fol- 
low, marks palatalized stops by two symbols for 
voiced (g°, g) and by two other symbols for 
voiceless stops (k, k): g and k are written 
before front vowels (gék ‘sky,’ git! ‘go!’; képrii 
‘ bridge,” kitap ‘ book’) but g° and k are written 
before back vowels (riizgir ‘wind,’ bezirgin 
‘Jewish merchant’ siikfi:t ‘quietness, diikkin 
‘store, ki:nun ‘December’). Velar k is written 
by one symbol, k before back vowels (ka:nun 
‘law’) ; likewise velar g is written by one symbol, 
g before back vowels (garp ‘ west,’ yega:ne ‘ only,’ 
guruitu ‘rumbling noise’). Accordingly, the 
voiced and voiceless symbols without circumflex 
diacritic (g, k) represent palatalized stops when 
preceding front vowels but velar stops when pre- 
ceding back vowels; while both the voiced and 
voiceless symbols followed by the circumflex dia- 
critic (g°, k°) are reserved to indicate that a 
palatalized stop is being used before a back vowel. 

Besides this usage, the Turkish spelling orthog- 
raphy sporadically employs the circumflex over 
vowels to suggest length but we use the colon 
diacritic to indicate vocalic length (1. 2). 


1.4. Voiced stops appear in word initial and 
word medial but not in word final position ; other 
consonants of the bidimensional system occur in 
word initial, medial, and final position. 


1.5. The remaining Turkish consonants make 
no systematic contrasts : . 


labial nasal m 
palatal nasal n 
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light lateral 
dark lateral 
alveolar glide 
palatal glide 
velar glide 
glottal stop 
glottal aspiration h 


(V, 1) 


Five of these consonants enjoy unrestricted dis- 
tribution: m, n, r, y, h occur in word initial, 
medial and final position. The remaining conso- 
nants in the above list are positionally restricted 
in one way or another. 


1.6. The glottal stop (like North German 
glottal attack in ‘auch’), occurs neither in word 
initial nor word final but only in word medial, 
between vowels or after certain consonants in 
clusters. A free variant of the glottal stop is zero, 
but the glottal stop leaves its trace in syllabic 
division: sa®at beside sa-at ‘time, timepiece’; 
siir’at ‘speed’ (in syllabic division, siir-at) ; 
compare surat ‘face’ (in syllabic division, su-rat). 


1.7. The velar glide & (like the North German 
g in sagen) is found in word medial and word 


final, but not in word initial: velar & occurs only 
after vowels. Sequences of front vowel plus & give 
a dipthongal effect: eg is similar to ey phonetically 
(degnek .‘ stick, heykel ‘ statue’). But sequences 
of back vowels plus g do not give a diphthongal 
effect: ay is not at all similar to ag (cay ‘tea,’ 
dag ‘mountain’). Back vowels preceding & give 
an impression of being lengthened and centered 
as the tongue goes from the vowel position toward 
the velar position. 


1.8. We follow the Turkish spelling orthog- 
raphy for representing light 1 (like initial 1 in 
English ‘ little’) and dark 1 (like final 1 in Eng- 
lish ‘ little’): light 1 is written by two symbols, 
1 before front vowels and 1° before back vowels 
(liiziim ‘necessity, lai:zm ‘it is necessary’) ; 
dark 1 is written by one symbol, 1 before back 
vowels (lagim ‘ sewer’). 


1.9. Consonants of the bidimensional system 
(1. 3) and the non-contrasting consonants (1. 5) 
may occur together in clusters. 

Consonant clusters in word initial: the first 
member is from the bidimensional system, the 
second from the non-contrasting consonants; 
fransizca ‘French.’ Initial clusters are rare; in 


borrowing, a foreign word in sp- will be Turki- 
cised by the addition of an initial vowel: ispor 
‘ sport.’ 

Consonant clusters in word final: the first mem- 
ber is often a non-contrasting consonant (as r, l, 
n, h), the second member is often a fricative or 
stop from the bidimensional system: kurt ‘ wolf, 
fark ‘difference,’ harf ‘letter of the alphabet,’ 
tarz ‘way,’ harp ‘war,’ ders ‘lesson,’ fers ‘ carpet,’ 
kiink ‘ sewer pipe,’ cilt ‘skin,’ kalp ‘ heart,’ taht 
‘throne’; but compare dost ‘close friend,’ gift 
‘a couple.’ 

Consonant clusters in word medial are (a) of 
geminate, that is, identical consonants (b) of two 
non-identical consonants (c) of three consonants. 

Geminate clusters are actualized as long conso- 
nants ; instances in our material include kk, tt, dd, 
ff, vv, ss, §§, ZZ, mm, nn, ll, rr, hh, yy, and there 
are doubtless others. 

Two consonants in medial cluster delimit syllabic 
boundaries: the first closes the prior syllable, the 
second belongs to the following syllable. The major 
types of such clusters are (1) non-contrasting 
consonant before voiced or voiceless stop: kertén- 
kele ‘lizard,’ gengel ‘hook’; (2) voiced fricative 
before voiced or voiceless stop: mevki ‘ position,’ 
izgara ‘ grill’; (3) any voiceless consonant before 
voiceless stop only: ahg ‘cook,’ sapka ‘hat’; 
(4) voiceless stop before voiceless fricative ; voiced 
stop before voiced fricative: nabzim ‘my pulse,’ 
aksam ‘evening’; (5) other consonants, voiced or 
voiceless before voiced or voiceless fricatives: cezve 
‘coffee pot,’ kahve ‘coffee,’ sahsi: ‘ personal’; 
(6) any consonant, voiced or voiceless before 1 
or r: bla ‘elder sister,’ bakla ‘string bean,’ 
kibrit ‘match,’ képrii ‘ bridge’; (7) only p, t, k, 
but c or ¢ before nasals: atmaca ‘eagle,’ icmek 
‘drinking,’ ecnebi: ‘foreign’; (8) fricatives and 
non-contrasting consonants before nasals: esmer 
‘brunette,’ degmek ‘stick’; (9) any class of conso- 
nant before y, but never before §: diinya ‘ world,’ 
egya ‘ possessions,’ papatya ‘ daisy.’ 

Three consonants in medial cluster consist of a 
two consonant cluster followed by a stop, 1, or 
a nasal which belongs to the fvilowing syllable: 
kiskanglik ‘ jealousy.’ 


1.10. We find 37 linear phonemes in Turkish: 
8 tridimensional vowels (1.1); 4 long vowels 
(1.2), 16 bidimensional consonants (1.3), and 
9 non-contrasting consonants (1.5). We can sum- 
marize our knowledge of Turkish stress, tone and 
juncture by employing 8 non-linear phonemic 








irki- 


em- 


ee FF 6 Ue hClee 








symbols written over vowels, between words, or 
in sentence final. 


OVER VOWELS: 


(1) ‘ (high stress diacritic). 
BETWEEN WORDS: 

(2) Space (lilting stress on last vowel of pre- 
ceding word ; close juncture). 

(3) # (rising stress on last vowel of pre- 
ceding word ; open juncture), 

(4) ; (balance tone on last vowel of pre- 
ceding word ; open juncture). 

(5) ; (low stress on the last stressable 
vowel of the preceding word). 

IN SENTENCE FINAL: 

(6) ! (last stressable vowel of sentence 
final word, if not marked by high 
stress diacritic, is unstressed). 

(7) ? (balance tone falls on the last 


stressable vowel of the sentence final 
word). 

(8) ‘ (low stress falls on the last stressable 
vowel of the sentence final word). 


For high stress comma intonation, see 21. 4., 
last paragraph. 

Combining members of compounds are joined 
by a hyphen throughout, and are marked by non- 
linear phonemic symbols like any single form. 

In the parenthetic descriptions above, the last 
stressable vowel means the vowel before enclitics 
(unstresesd final suffixes used to mark the actor 
of verbs or verb derivation: 15.1; 16. 5,8). 

Some suffixes call for a high stress vowel prior 
to the suffix. Certain bisyllabic nouns have high 
stress (’) on the first syllable: fakat, ‘but,’ évet 
‘yes, bélki ‘maybe,’ 4nne ‘mother,’ y4rin ‘to- 
morrow,’ sdba ‘stove,’ 4mca ‘paternal uncle’; 
there are many other instances. Relatively few 
longer nouns have high stress on the first or sec- 
ond syllables: mérhaba ‘hello,’ tabdnca ‘ pistol,’ 
tulimba ‘pump,’ tstura ‘straight razor.’ The 
vast majority of bisyllabic and; longer nouns have 
no high stress other than the syllabic final lilting 
stress marked by space (2, above). Every other 
vowel, counting backward from the stressed vowel, 
receives a minor stress. This automatic alternation 
of stress is not marked. 
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Balance tone (4, above) is a weak stress with , 
relatively high tone, combining the tonal feature 
of high stress with the strength emphasis of low 
stress, 

Low stress, marked by the semicolon (5, above), 
is preceded by vowels alternately stressed; low 
stress marked by the period (8, above) is preceded 
by other low stressed vowels in the same word, 
giving an effect of trailing off from more emphatic 
and higher to less emphatic and lower, rather than 
an alternation of stress effect. 

Three of the non-linear symbols between words 
mark juncture definitely as close or open (2, 3, 4 
above) ; juncture after the semicolon diacritic (5, 
above) is optionally close or open. 

Stress and tone in Turkish are not easy to 
record. We have been helped in two ways: by re- 
peatedly playing back short sequences of Turkish 
speech recorded on a magnetic tape (the Western 
Electric Mirrophone) ; by checking our phonetic 
impressions with those of Sven Liljeblad, who 
generously loaned us his tone sensitive Swedish 
ears for two months. 


CHAPTER 2. Morphophonemics* 


2.1. Vowel harmony. In our formulae, the 
shape of z, the determined vowel, depends upon 
an immediately preceding vowel in the same or in 
a prior morpheme: this preceding vowel we call 
the influencing vowel. The influencing vowel may 
be any of the 8 vowels in the tridimensional sys- 
tem (1.1) ; or any of the lengthened vowels (1. 2) 
which bear the same influence as the corresponding 
tridimensional vowels; or, for a few nouns, the ° 
empty circumflex which bears the same influence 
as i but is indicated in formulae by a circumflex 
diacritic without a vowel under the diacritic (not 
to be confused with the circumflex diacritic over 
a vowel: the vowel bears the same harmonic in- 
fluence with as without the circumflex over it). 
There are two kinds of determined vowels, 2 
and z*, The phonemic shape of the determined 
vowel may be any of the four high vowels or either 
of the two unrounded low vowels in the tridimen- 
sional system; the rounded low vowels, 6 and o, 
are never determined in vowel harmony but may 
serve as influencing vowels. These vowels, 6 and o, 
appear commonly only in the first syllable of words. 


* Morphophonemic formulae are italicized in this and 
the following chapters; phonemic orthography is not. 
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2.2. Vowel harmony of the 2* type: 


ii Me: © 


Vf 


a<o 


i 

Vf 

e<6 
The determined vowel, z?, will have the phonemic 
shape e, if the influencing vowel is a front vowel; 
a, if the influencing vowel is a back vowel. In the 
above chart arrows point from the influencing 
vowel to the determined vowels, e or a. If the 
influencing vowel is itself e or a, the determined 
vowel will be identical with the influencing vowel. 

For example, the formula for the pluralizing 
suffix is -lz*r. The phonemic shape of this suffix 
is -ler when appended to an element whose last 
vowel is a front vowel; it is -lar when appended 
to an element whose last vowel is a back vowel: 
kibritler ‘ matches,’ iiziimler ‘ grapes,’ gizler ‘ eyes,’ 
mektepler ‘schools’; simiflar ‘classes,’ mumlar 
‘candles,’ kollar ‘arms,’ saclar ‘ hairs.’ 

Whatever the prior vowels of a polysyllabic ele- 
ment may be, it is only the last vowel immediately 
preceding the suffix -lz*r which determines the 
shape of z*: esa:retler ‘ captivities.’ 

With long influencing vowel: ka:rlar ‘ profits.’ 

Examples with the empty circumflex vowel are 
saat” ‘ clock,’ kal”p ‘ heart’; the empty circumflex 
has the influencing vowel value of the i vowel: 
saatler ‘ clocks,’ kalpler ‘ hearts.’ 


2.3. Vowel harmony of the 2z* type: 


i ii 1 u 
Ee, Pee eae 
e 6 a 0 


The determined vowel, z*, will have the phonemic 
shape of one of the four high vowels: i, if the 
influencing vowel is front unrounded; ii, if the 
influencing vowel is front rounded; 1, if the in- 
fluencing vowel is back unrounded ; u, if the influ- 
encing vowel is back rounded. In the above 
chart the arrows point from the influencing vowels 
to the determined vowels. If the influencing vowel 
is itself a high vowel, the determined vowel will 
be the identical high vowel. 

For example, the formula for 1st person pos- 
sessive suffix is -z*m; the phonemic shape of this 
suffix is -im or -iim or -im or -um, depending 
on the influencing vowel: kibritim ‘my match,’ 
tiziimiim ‘my grape,’ géziim ‘my eye,’ mektebim 
‘my school,’ simifim ‘my class,’ mumum ‘ my can- 
dle,’ kolum ‘my arm,’ sagim ‘my hair’; esa: retim 


‘my captivity’; kié:rim ‘my profit’; and after 
empty circumflex of i value (saat’, kal’p): saatim 
‘my clock,’ kalbim ‘ my heart.’ 


2.4. Most suffixes contain only one determined 
vowel, as the pluralizing -lz’r and 1st person pos- 
sessive -2*m given above. Approximately a third 
of the suffixes contain two determined vowels. 
The determined vowels may be both 2’, as in the 
future suffix -(y)z*cx*k (14.3); or they may be 
both z*, as in the 2nd person plural possessive 
suffix -2‘nz*z (19.1); or the first determined 
vowel may be 2* while the second is 2’, as in the 
actor substitute final suffix -(y)az*ncxz? (15.5); 
or the first vowel may be 2”, the second 2*, as in 
the 1st person plural imperative actor final 
-z’la*m (15.3). In all cases where a suffix has 
a sequence of two vowels (and also when two or 
more suffixes occur in sequence in a single word), 
the first determined vowel in the sequence will 
have its phonemic shape determined by its prior 
influencing vowel ; then that determined vowel will 
serve as an influencing vowel for the next deter- 
mined vowel ; and so on, to the end of the sequence. 

With future suffix, -(y)2*c2*k, after git- ‘to 
know,’ diis- ‘ to fall,’ dp- ‘ to kiss,’ sev- ‘ to love,’ 
knz- ‘to be angry,’ unut- ‘to forget,’ dol- ‘to be 
full, stuffed,’ kal- ‘to remain’: gidecek ‘he will 
go,’ diigecek ‘he will fall,’ dpecek ‘he will kiss,’ 
sevecek ‘he will love’; kizacak ‘he will be angry,’ 
unutacak ‘he will forget,’ dolacak ‘he will be 
stuffed,’ kalacak ‘he will remain.’ 

With 2nd person plural suffix -z*nz*z; compare 
with nouns used in illustration shove (2. 2,3): 
kibritiniz ‘ your match, 4 iziimiiniiz: ‘your grape,’ 
goziiniiz ‘your eye,’ mektebiniz _ your school,’ 
sinifimiz ‘your class,’ mumunuz ‘your candle,’ 
kolunuz ‘ your arm,’ saginiz ‘ your hair’ ; esa: retiniz 
‘your captivity’; ka:rimz ‘ your profit’; saatiniz 
‘your clock,’ kalbiniz ‘ your heart’; compare also 
sequence of two suffixes: kibritleriniz ‘your 
matches,’ saclarimiz ‘ your hairs.’ 

With actor substitute final -(y)2*ncz’, after 
verbs given above: gidince ‘ when going,’ diistince 

‘when falling, Spiince ‘when kissing,’ sevince 


‘when falling,’ Spiince ‘when kissing,’ sevince 
‘when loving’; knginca ‘when being angry,’ unu- 
tanca ‘when forgetting,’ dolanca ‘when getting 
stuffed,’ kalinca ‘when remaining.’ 

With 1st person plural imperative actor final 
-z’lz*m, after the same verbs: gidelim ! ‘let’s go!’, 
diiselim ! ‘let’s fall !’, dpelim ! ‘ let’s kiss! ’, sévelim | 
‘let’s love! ; kizalim |! ‘let’s get angry!’ untitahm ! 








ter 
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‘let’s forget !’, délalm ! ‘let’s get stuffed !’, kAlalam 
‘let’s remain! ’, 


2.5. In contrast to the determined vowels 
which occur in all but a few of the suffixes, there 
are suffixes with fixed vowels which we write as 
capital letters in formulae. These fixed vowels 
never vary, and hence are not affected by a prior 
influencing vowel; however, the fixed vowel itself 
may serve as an influencing vowel for a following 
determined vowel. Compare defter ‘ notebook,’ 
defterdar ‘clerk’: the suffix -dAr has the pho- 
nemic shape -dar, with back vowel, even though 
it follows immediately after a front vowel; but 
now compare defterler ‘notebooks,’ defterdarlar 
‘ clerks.’ 

A suffix may contain both a determined vowel 
and a fixed vowel, as the place name suffix -z*stAn 
(18.14): tiirkiistan ‘Turkistan’ (tiirk ‘Turk’). 


2.6. In combination, when one morpheme end- 
ing in a vowel is followed by a suffix beginning in 
a vowel, the vowel of the suffix is dropped, while 
the vowel of the prior morpheme is retained. Thus, 
anne ‘ mother’ combined with 1st person possessive 
suffix -c*m results in 4nnem ‘my mother’ (the 
determined vowel of the suffix, z*, is dropped). 
It is the following suffix beginning in a vowel 
which drops the vowel, even when the prior mor- 
pheme is formed with a suffix ending in a vowel. 
Thus bas- ‘to print, and with the noun formative 
suffix -mz?, basma ‘ printed cloth’; when 1st person 
-x*m is added, the z* vowel is dropped: basmam 
‘my printed cloth.’ 


2.7%. One suffix begins in a non-dropping de- 
termined vowel. We write this suffix as -X*yOr 
(14.2), with capital X because this determined 
vowel does not yield to the usual internal sandhi 
loss of vowel (2.6), and with capital O because 
this vowel is fixed or uninfluenced in shape by 
prior vowels (2.5). When -X*yOr follows mor- 
phemes ending in vowels, the final vowel of the 
prior morpheme is dropped, and the vowel pre- 
ceding the final vowel of the morpheme serves as 
the influencing vowel: temizle- ‘to clean,’ temiz- 
liyor ‘he is cleaning’; iifle- ‘to blow,’ iifliiyor 
‘he is blowing’; 6fle- ‘to groan,’ Sfliiyor ‘he is 
groaning’; terle- ‘ to sweat,’ terliyor ‘he is sweat- 
ing’; hatirla- ‘to remember,’ hatirliyor ‘ he is re- 
membering’ ; susa- ‘ to be thirsty,’ susuyor ‘ he is 
thirsty’; yolla- ‘to send,’ yolluyor ‘he is sending’ ; 
kana- ‘to bleed,’ kamiyor ‘he is bleeding.’ 
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2.8. Some dozen suffixes have as their first 
consonant vowel induced (y), which is written in 
parenthesis in suffix formulae. The vowel induced 
consonant is actualized phonemically after a prior 
morpheme ending in a vowel; if the prior mor- 
pheme ends in a consonant, the vowel induced 
consonant does not appear. Thus the concomitive 
suffix -(y)lz? appears after su ‘water’ as styla 
‘with water,’ and after buz ‘ice’ as bizla ‘with 
ice’; so also, the future suffix -(y)2*cx*k appears 
after kana- ‘to bleed’ as kanayacak ‘he will bleed’ 
and after kal- ‘to remain’ as kalacak ‘he will 


remain.’ 


2.9. A few suffixes have as their first conso- 
nant vowel induced (n). In the genitive suffix, 
-(n)a*n, the vowel induced consonant is actualized 
phonemically after any prior morpheme ending in 
a vowel, but not after a consonant. Thus, oda 
‘room,’ odanin ‘ of the room’ and odasi ‘ his room,’ 
odasinin ‘of his room’; but ev ‘ house,’ evin ‘ of 
the house.’ See now other case suffixes employing 
vowel induced (mn) as a first consonant (chapters 
6, 8, 9, 10). 


2.10. A single suffix, -(s)z*, marking 3d per- 
son possessor, has as its first consonant vowel in- 
duced (s) which is actualized after a prior vowel 
but not after a prior consonant. Thus, ata ‘ father,’ 
atasi ‘his father’; but at ‘horse’ ati ‘ his horse.’ 


2.11. Haplologic loss of vowels occurs com- 
monly in bisyllabic nouns whose final syllable is 
high vowel (i or ii or 1 or u) followed by conso- 
nant (usually r or m, n, 1, z). The vowel before 
the final consonant is lost when a suffix beginning 
in z* or a fixed high vowel is appended. The vowel 
lost in haplology still serves as the influencing 
vowel in determining the phonemic shape .of 2*. 
Thus, kabir ‘ grave,’ kabrim ‘my grave’ (if the 
first syllable vowel were the influencing vowel, the 
form of -a*m would be -im instead of -im in the 
second word above) ; so also, vakit ‘ time,’ vaktim 
‘my time.’ 

Loss of i. fikir ‘ opinion,’ fikrim ‘ my opinion’ ; 
ilim ‘ knowledge,’ ilmim ‘my knowledge’; nehir 
‘river,’ nehrim ‘my river’; beyin ‘ brain,’ beynim 
‘my brain’; emir ‘chief, order,’ emrim ‘my 
order’; igim ‘name’ i 
‘picture,’ resmi ‘his picture,’ resmi: ‘formal.’ 

Loss of ti. OSmiir ‘ life” Smriim ‘my life’; 
gogiis ‘chest,’ gégsii ‘his chest’ (but without 
haplologic loss when the following suffix begins in 


i ‘his name’; resim / 


sim 


ismt 
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a consonant: gigiisleri ‘their chests,’ gogiisliik 
‘apron ’). 

Loss of 1. kisim ‘part, fraction,’ son ksm 
‘the last part’; nasir ‘bunion, nasrim ‘my 
bunion’; bagir ‘chest,’ bagrim ‘my chest’; asir 
‘century,’ asri: ‘modern’; agiz ‘mouth,’ agzim 
‘my mouth’; alin ‘forehead,’ almm ‘my fore- 
head’; nabiz ‘ pulse,’ nabzim ‘my pulse’; karin 
‘stomach,’ karnim ‘my stomach’; gahis ‘ person,’ 
gahsi: ‘ personal.’ 

Loss of u. ogul ‘son,’ oglum ‘my son’; boyun 
‘neck,’ boynu ‘his neck’; burun ‘nose,’ burnu 
‘his nose’; nutuk ‘ speech,’ nutku ‘his speech.’ 

2.12. Other instances of haplologic and other 
vowel loss occur sporadically or as a characteristic 
of a certain suffix or a certain sequence of sounds. 

Verbs show occasional haplology comparable to 
that of bisyllabic nouns (2.11): ayir- ‘to sepa- 
rate,’ ayrl- ‘to be separated, to depart’; yanil- 
‘to be mistaken,’ yanlig ‘a mistake’; buyur- ‘ to 
be welcome,’ biyrun! ‘ welcome!’ 

The similarity which determines the haplology 
in other sporadic instances appears to be that be- 
tween back vowels or between low vowels: oyun 
‘game,’ oyna- ‘to play’; cerahat ‘ pus, festering’ 
(with suffix -T), cerha ‘ wound.’ 

Some sequences appear as kik before certain 
suffixes, as kk before others; or the sequence kik 
varies with kk optionally: hakikat ‘the truth,’ 
hakkimiz var ‘you are right’; bir dakika beside 
bir dakka ‘one minute.’ 

The causative suffix -2*7’ (13.5) suffers loss of 
the z* after 1 or r preceded by a high or low vowel: 
gagir- ‘to stun,’ gsasgirt- ‘to cause confusion’; 
diizel- ‘to be straightened out,’ diizelt- ‘to 
straighten out.’ 


2.13. In the sequence, e before y— vowel, the 
e phoneme is replaced by i. Compare benze- ‘ to 
resemble,’ adama benziyecek ‘he will resemble a 
man’; de- ‘to say,’ diye-bildi ‘he was able to say’; 
ye- ‘ to eat,’ yiyecek ‘he will eat.’ Instances of u 
replaced by 6 before -(y)le are rare: bu ‘ this,’ 
gu ‘that’ but gdyle béyle ‘with this, with that, 
what’s the difference.’ Other instances, such as a 
replaced by 1 before y may be characteristic of the 
Istanbul dialect. 


2.14. When a suffix beginning in a vowel is 
appended to a word ending in a stop consonant 
(1.4), the word final p, t, ¢, k may remain; or 
word final p, t, ¢, may be replaced by the corre- 
sponding voiced stops b, d, c, wiiile the voiceless 


stop k is replaced by the glide % before vowels, 
We write word final p, t, ¢ k which remain voice- 
less before vowels with capital letters in formulae: 
these are the fixed voiceless consonants. The other 
series of voiceless stops are replaceable by voiced 
stops and %. Compare af ‘name,’ a7’ ‘horse’: 
adim ‘my name,’ atim ‘my horse’; Arap ‘ Arab,” 
toP ‘ball’: Arabim ‘my Arab,’ topum ‘ my ball’; 
harig ‘outside,’ i ‘interior, internal’: haricen 
‘externally,’ igeri ‘inside’; sokak ‘street,’ yiiK 
‘load’: sokagim ‘my street,’ yiikii ‘his load.’ 
We state the alternation between voiceless and 
voiced stops and % from the standpoint of word 
final position; reversely stated, word medial p, t, 
¢, k remain in word final, while b, d, c are replaced 
by the corresponding voiceless stops in word final ; 
however, word medial % is not always replaced by 
k in word final: beside the last examples above 
compare dagim ‘my mountain’ but dag ‘ moun- 
tain, with medial g remaining % in word final. 


2.15. Both fixed and replaceable voiceless stops 
occur as prior member of word medial consonant 
clusters. In order to find evidence for distinguish- 
ing between fixed voiceless stops and voiceless stops 
replaceable by voiced stops (but velar stop k re- 
placeable by velar glide %) it is necessary to have 
a morphological situation in which a morpheme 
ending in a stop may be followed both by conso- 
nant initial and vowel initial suffixes. 

Fixed P, T, €, K in clusters before 1 or m. 
épmek ‘kissing’ (and to attest fixed P, compare 
dpiilmek ‘ being kissed ”) ; igitmek ‘ hearing’ (igi- 
tilmek ‘being heard’); biikmek ‘bending’ (bii- 
kiilmek ‘being bent’); kokliyor ‘he is smelling’ 
(kokuyor ‘he is smelly’); gecmek ‘ passing’ 
(geciyor ‘he is passing’); akitmak ‘spilling’ 
(akitiyor ‘he is spilling it’); yumurtla- ‘to lay 
an egg’ (yumurta ‘ egg’). 

Replaceable p, t, ¢, k in clusters before 1 or m. 
gitmek ‘ going’ (and to show that the t of git- 
is replaceable, compare gidelim ‘let’s go!’) ; gele- 
cékmisiniz? ‘will you come?’, geleceklérse ‘ if 
they are to come’ (gelecegim ‘I will come’) ; 
kalipla- ‘ to block a hat’ (kali ‘ his hat block ’) ; 
kucakla- ‘to embrace’ (kucagim ‘my lap’) ; 
knskanghk ‘jealousy’ (compare kazang ‘ gain,’ 
kazancim ‘my gain’). 


2.16. A morpheme ending in k before the 
diminutive suffix -cr*k does not form a cluster 
with k before c, because the morpheme final k is 
dropped before this suffix: ufak ‘little, ufaak 
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‘very little.’ The diminutive may be suffixed twice 
or in reduplication: ufacicik ‘very, very little.’ 
But -cz*k may form clusters with other consonants 
in morpheme final: ba:demcik ‘tonsil (little 


almond)’. 


2.17%. For consonant ‘nitial suffixes there are 
two series of stops: fixed voiceless P, T, Q, K; 
and the voiced stops b, d, c, and g (but not g). 
As second members of medial clusters, the voiced 
stops are replaced by the corresponding voiceless 
stops, including g by k, when the prior consonant 
is voiceless: calgi ‘the musical instrument,’ vergi 
‘tax,’ uygun ‘agreeable,’ cizgi ‘the line’ (but 
compare icki ‘the drink’); okudu ‘he read’ 
(but compare dptii ‘he kissed,’ gitti ‘he went,’ 
gecti ‘he passed,’ koktu ‘he stank,’ kostu ‘he 
ran, bast: ‘he stepped’); almanca ‘German’ 
(but arapea ‘ Arabic’) ; uyandiriyor ‘he is waking 
him up’ (but galigtirryor ‘he is making him 
work’) ; yazdiktan ‘after writing’ (but kostuktan 
‘after running’) ; hamamci ‘ bath house keeper’ 
(but cépcii ‘ garbage man,’ balikg: ‘fisherman ’) ; 
yolda ‘in the road,’ yoldan ‘from the road’ (but 
sokakta ‘in the street,’ sokaktan ‘from the street’). 


2.18. Morphophonemics and morphological pro- 


cesses. The mechanical or automatic changes of 
phonemes treated in this chapter occur as inci- 
dental effects of one morphological process, suffixa 
tion. Vowel harmony (2. 1-5) ; loss of suffix initial 
vowel after morpheme final vowel (2.6), and the 
reverse (2.7) ; use of vowel induced (y), (m), (s) 
after morpheme final vowel (2. 8-10) ; regular and 
sporadic haplology (2. 11,12) ; alternations in the 
shape of morpheme final vowels and stops (2. 13- 
15) ; the loss of a morpheme final consonant (2. 
16) ; and alternations in the shape of suffix initial 
stops (2.17) are all stated in terms of suffixation 
and a delimited word (e.g. only voiceless stops 
occur in word final). In the following chapters 
elements involved in syntax, morphology, and word 
classes are stated in terms of four processes: com- 
pounding, word order, reduplication and suffixation. 

There remains besides the morphophonemics con~ 
cerned with phoneme alternation and loss (2. 1-17), 
and the processes of compounding, word order, 
reduplication, and suffixation (chapters 3-21), the 
following morphological processes or morphopho- 
nemic alternations: prefixation, metathesis, vocalic 
ablaut. The distinctive feature of these is that it 
is difficult to say whether a morphological process 
or an automatic morphophonemic alternation is 


involved: parallel instances are rare in Turkish. 
Some Turkish speakers can supply parallel forms 
from the languages from which those forms are 
borrowed (Arabic or Persian). 


2.18.1. Prefixation in Turkish is accompanied 
by suffixation or other changes in the prefixed 
morpheme. Compare rahat rahat ‘ comfortable,’ 
istirahat?et- ‘to rest’; sarf?et- ‘to spend,’ masraf 
‘expense,’ tasarruf’et- ‘to economize’; teftis?et- 
‘to examine,’ miifettis ‘examiner’; hesa:p ‘ ac- 
count,’ muha:sebat ‘accounts’; zafer ‘victory,’ 
muzaffer ‘one who is victorious’; acaba ‘maybe 
that,’ ta: ciip ‘wonder.’ When not accompanied by 
changes in the following morpheme, apparent pre- 
fixes are set up as attribute nouns in composition : 
meveut ‘present,’ na:-meveut ‘absent’; kabil 
‘possible,’ na:-kabil ‘impossible’; tabi?i ‘ natural,’ 
gayri-tabi?i ‘unnatural, gdyri-kabil ‘impossible.’ 


2.18.2. Metathesis. Compare the underlying 
noun teftig- (before verb formative -?Ht-, above), 
and the form fettis (after the prefix mii-, above) ; 
ifade’et- ‘to use,’ faide ‘use,’ idare?et- ‘to ad- 
minister,’ daire ‘department’; ihracat ‘ export’ 
and ihracet- ‘to send out’ but harig ‘ outside.’ 


2.18.3. Vocalic ablaut accompanied by suffixa- 
tion or haplologic loss: na:zik ‘ gentle,’ nezaket 
‘politeness’; ca:zip ‘attractive,’ cezbet- ‘to at- 
tract’; hiikfi: met- ‘ government,’ hiikimdar ‘ dic- 
tator,’ hiikmet- ‘to dictate,’ ha:kim ‘judge’; 
kitap ‘book,’ kiitiipa:ne ‘library’; hisset- ‘to 
sense,’ hassas ‘ sensitive.’ Compare vocalic ablaut 
without suffixation or haplologic loss: sair ‘ poetry,’ 
giir ‘poem’; masraf ‘expense,’ miisri:f ‘ spend- 
thrift’; kitap ‘book,’ ka:tip ‘secretary’; a:lim 
‘learned person,’ ilim ‘ knowledge.’ 


CHaptEer 3. Sentence Classes and 
Structure Types 


3.1. The single structure sentence class con- 
tains one verb which is in structure final. The 
syntactic minimum of this class is a single verb: 
geziyor ‘ He is strolling.’ The structure final verb 
may be preceded by nouns variously related to each 
other and to the structure final verb: giizel bir kiz 
bahgede geziyor. ‘A beautiful girl is strolling in 
the garden.’ 

3.2. The coordinate structure sentence class 


contains more than one structure final verb, either 
alone or preceded by nouns. Each of these struc- 
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tures may be used alone, and are accordingly 
designated as major structures. The syntactic 
minimum of this class is two major structures: 
bahcede geziyor ve garki sdyliiyor. ‘ She is stroll- 
ing in the garden and singing a song.’ There is 
theoretically no limit to the number of structures 
which may be used in a coordinate sentence, but 
in conversational style such sentences rarely ex- 
ceed the morphological minimum of two major 
structures. 


8.3. The compound structure sentence class 
contains more than one structure ; the last is neces- 
sarily a major structure, while at least one of the 
prior structures is a minor structure. The minor 
structure of a compound sentence is syntactically 
bound ; it is not used to form a free sentence, and 
is uttered in isolation only when the context is 
previously established: sinemaya gidérsem, .. . 
‘If I ge to the movies...’ (in answer to a ques- 
tion). The syntactic minimum of a compound 
sentence is a minor structure followed by a major 
structure: exer Ahmet gelecek hafta koga-bilecékse, 
gélsin! ‘If Ahmet will be able to run next week, 
let him come!’ More than one major structure 
may be used in a compound sentence: eger Ahmet 
gelecek hafta koga-bilecékse, gélsin ve beni gérsiin ! 
‘If Ahmet will be able to run next week, let him 
come and see me!’ Similarly, more than one 
minor structure may be used in a compound sen- 
tence: asic: # koluma pasli igneyi sokar sokmaz 
# bayilip yere diistiim. ‘The moment the vacci- 
nator put the rusty needle in my arm, I fainted 
and fell to the ground.’ The major structures may 
be contiguous, and the minor structures also, as in 
the examples above ; or the minor and major struc- 


tures may alternate with each other: kiz dpsem, 
darilir; 6pmesem, kizar. ‘If I kiss the girl, she is 
annoyed ; if I do not kiss her, she is angry.’ 


3.4. The reverse structure sentence class is a 
single structure (3.1) in which the order of verb 
and nouns in the sentence is reversed (verb first, 
nouns following verb): darilma bana! ‘ Don’t be 
angry at me!’; birék gu iti kendi ha:line! ‘ Leave 
that dog to himself!’ Reverse structure sentences 
appear to be restricted to imperative utterances; 
however, certain nouns may be used after other- 
wise normal structure final verbs: semsiyemi 
caldin; ha:? ‘You stole my umbrella, what?’ 


Compound sentences occur (rarely) with struc- 
tures reversed: major structure before final minor 
structure. 





8.5. Whether a single verb is involved in a 
sentence (3.1), or more than one verb is involved 
(3. 2,3), the basis for analysis of all normal sen- 
tences is the structure final verb. The case of pre- 
ceding nouns is sometimes governed by structure 
final verbs. If no governed noun is included in a 
given structure, we classify the structure as type I; 
when) one or more governed nouns are included in 
a given structure, we classify the structures accord- 
ing to the cases of the nouns governed: type II 
for governed goal nouns, type IID for governed 
goal and governed dative nouns, type III for gov- 
erned dative nouns, type IV for governed ablative 
nouns, type V for governed locative nouns, type 
VI for governed concomitive nouns, type VII for 
governed general case nouns. 

When a general case noun is governed by a struc- 
ture final verb, the noun functions syntactically as 
a predicate complement (type VII): Slii bulundu. 
‘He was found dead.’ VII. 

But a general case noun, as actor, may be in 
cross reference or pleonastic congruence with the 
actor marked by a suffix appended to the structure 
final verb of a major structure: képegim 6lii bu- 
lundu. ‘My dog was found dead.’ VITA. When 
an actor noun is included in a structure, we add 
A to the type classifications given above. Thus, 
beside type I, we have type IA when the actor 
noun is included in the structure; so also II with- 
out actor noun included, IITA with actor noun 
included; IID, IIDA; III, IITA; IV, IVA; V, 
VA; VI, VIA; VII, VIIA. 

After the English translation of each sentence, 
we give the number and letter indicating the 
structure type classification. For major structures, 
the indicator is not inclosed ; for minor structures, 
the indicator is inclosed in brackets; for verbal 
nouns which govern the case of prior nouns, the 
number indicating the case governed is inclosed 
in parentheses. 


3.6. Sentences which do not include prior 
nouns governed by the structure final verb belong 
to type I: yépma! ‘ Don’t do it!’ I; adam. ‘ He 
is a man.’ I; gigsmandir. ‘ He is fat.’ I; gidelim! 
‘Let’s go!’ I. 

With actor noun included, type IA: sen yépma! 
‘Don’t you do it!’ IA; kardesim adam. ‘ My 
brother is a man.’ IA; adam sigmandir. ‘ The man 
is fat.’ IA; biz gidelim! ‘ Let us go!’ IA. 


3.7%. Structures which include a goal case noun 
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governed by the structure final verb belong to 
type II: beni iizme! ‘Don’t bother me! IT; 
kalemimi yént! ‘Sharpen my pencil !” II; bar- 
dagi kirdim. ‘I broke the glass.’ IT; hastasim 
birakti. ‘ He left his patient.’ IT; siniri dldiirir. 
‘He deadens the nerve.’ II; odun yaracagim. 
‘I will split wood.’ IT. 

With actor noun included, type IIA: hécam 
beni sagirtti. ‘My teacher confused me.’ IIA; 
doktor hastasim birakti. ‘The doctor left his pa- 
tient.’ IIA; disci siniri dldiiriir. ‘The dentist 
deadens the nerve.’ IIA; oduncu odun yaracak. 
‘The woodcutter will split wood.’ IIA; ben kale- 
mimi yontacagim. ‘I will sharpen my pencil.’ ITA. 


3.8. In our sample there are about 400 sen- 
tences of II (without a separate word for actor), 
and only 250 sentences of IIA (with a separate 
word for actor). Of the latter, the actor noun 
precedes the goal noun in most instances (as in 
examples above), but in a score of sentences it is 
the goal noun which precedes the actor noun: 
bunu ben yaptim. ‘I did this.’ IIA; oday: 4nnem 
siisledi. ‘My mother decorated the room.’ IIA; 
elma agacimi ben agil4madim. ‘ I grafted the apple 
tree.’ IIA; yemek masasini hizmetgi diizer. ‘ The 
servant set the dinner table.’ IIA; etra:fi koku 
kaplar. ‘A smell is hovering over the atmosphere.’ 
ITA. 


3.9. Some structure final verbs appear with a 
prior goal noun, and also with a prior dative case 
noun. This extended type of II and ITA is desig- 
nated as IID and IIDA. In certain sentences of 
the extended type the dative noun serves to localize 
what is stated by the verb and goal noun: bahgeme 
giil diktim. ‘I planted a rose in my garden.’ IID; 
Ahmet resimleri duvara takar. ‘Ahmet hangs 
pictures on the wall.’ ITDA. 


3.10. In other sentences of the extended type 
IID and IIDA, the localizing function of the 
dative is tenuous, rather suggesting an indirect 
object: bana su vér! ‘Give me water!’ IID; 
ogluma kadin ariyorum. ‘I am seeking a woman 
for my son.’ IID; d4nnem bdna atk Grer. ‘ My 
mother weaves a sweater for me.’ IIDA; satic 
anneme siipiirge satti. ‘The peddler sold a broom 
to my mother.’ IIDA. 


3.11. In one kind of causative relationship, 
the actor of the verb causes the dative noun to act 
upon the goal noun: fareye peynir koklattim. 
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‘I made the mouse smell the cheese.’ IID; képege 
elimi yalattim. ‘I made the dog lick my hand.’ 
IID; kz gocaklare # yanaklarim okgatir. ‘ The 
girl causes the boys to fondle her cheeks.’ IIDA. 


3.12. In another kind of causative relation- 
ship, the actor of the verb causes the goal noun to 
act upon the dative noun: onu ige baglattim. ‘I 
made him begin the work.’ IID; terzi elbiseyi bana 
sigdirtti. ‘The tailor made the clothes fit me.’ 
IIDA. 


8.18. The following are all favorite types of 
order: dative noun, goal noun, verb; goal noun, 
dative noun, verb; actor noun, dative noun, goal 
noun, verb; actor noun, goal noun, dative noun, 
verb. In rare instances we have other orders. 
Dative noun, goal noun, actor noun, verb: yollara 
beni kim saptirdi? ‘Who made me turn to the 
roads?’ IIDA; dative noun, actor noun, goal 
noun, verb: kitaba kim yaziyi yazdi? ‘Who wrote 
the writing on the book?’ ITDA. 

In causative relationships, the relative order of 
goal noun and dative noun appears to be influ- 
enced as follows: when dative acts upon goal 
(3.11), dative noun precedes goal noun in most 
instances; when goal acts upon dative (3.12), 
goal noun precedes dative noun. 


3.14. Types IID and IIDA occur with two 
dative nouns: cocuga # kesta: neleri ipe dizdirdim. 
‘I made the boy string the chestnuts on a line.’ 
IID. 


3.15. Structures belong to type III when a 
dative noun (but not a goal noun) is governed by 
a structure final verb. sina darilacagim. ‘I'll be 
angry at you.’ III; Ahmede rasladim. ‘I met 
Ahmet.’ III; otomobil gocuga carpti. ‘The car 
hit the child. IITA. 


3.16. The actor may precede the dative noun 
as above, or vice versa: tirene vagon eklendi. 
‘The coach got joined to the train.’ IIIA; size ne 
oldu? ‘What happened to you?’ IIIA. 


3.17. In some III and IIIA structures, the 
relation of the verbal event to dative noun is ex- 
plicitly localized: giinese bakma! ‘ Don’t look at 
the sun!’ ITI. 


3.18. In other III and IIIA structures the 
localizing function is tenuous: size sorarim. ‘I 
ask you.’ ITI. 
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8.19. Types III and ITIA may occur with 
two dative nouns: at kosusu bana yiiz liraya mal- 
oldu. ‘The horse race cost me a hundred dollars.’ 
IITA. 


8.20. Only a few structure final verbs govern 
ablative nouns (types IV and IVA): kizlardan 
korkuyorum. ‘I am afraid of girls.’ IV. 


8.21. Relatively few structure final nouns gov- 
ern locative nouns (type V and VA): burada 
kalacagim. ‘I will remain here.’ V. 


3.22. Intype VI and VIA, a concomitive noun 
is governed by the structure final verb only when 
a reciprocal verb is involved: hidrojénle oksijen 
karigir. ‘Oxygen mixes with hydrogen.’ VIA. 


3.23. In types VII and VIIA the general case 
noun, functioning as a predicate complement, im- 
mediately precedes and is governed by the structure 
final verb (not to be confused with general case 
nouns having other syntactic functions as actor or 
attribute): ispanak cig kaldi. ‘The spinach re- 
mained raw.’ VIIA; bu ekmek pigskin degil. ‘ This 
bread is not cooked.’ VIIA: giizellik daimi: de- 
gildir. ‘ Beauty is not permanent.’ VIIA. 


CuapTer 4. General Case 


4.1. Morphologically, a noun without other 
case suffixes is in general case. Syntactically, the 
general case noun functions in five distinct ways 
depending upon its relations with other nouns and 
with the structure final verb: as actor, as predi- 
cate complement, as attribute, as equative, and as 
preface noun. 


4.2. Actor nouns are in cross reference or 
pleonastic congruence with structure final verbs 
(3.5). They are morphologically primary nouns, 
or secondary derived nouns, or verbal nouns (17. 
1-11): yiizii gok giizel. ‘Her face is beautiful.’ 
IA; simdi calg: calmanin zama:m degil. ‘ Now is 
not the time for playing a musical instrument.’ 
VIIA (simdi ‘now’ serves as actor) ; binmek cok 
giizel bir ispordur. ‘ Riding is a very fine sport.’ 
IA; kaldirmak cok giictiir. ‘ Lifting is very diffi- 
cult.’ IA; kurtaran havuza daldi. ‘ The saver dived 
in the pool.’ IIIA; ata binmek gok giizel bir 
ispordur. ‘ Riding a horse is a very fine sport.’ 
IA (III) ; bu yiikii kaldirmak cok giictiir. ‘ Lift- 
ing this load is very difficult.’ IA (II); can kur- 


taran havuza daldi. ‘One who saves lives dived in 
the pool.’ IIIA (II). 


4.3. All attributes precede a head and form an 
endocentric phrase. The general case noun (as 
well as nouns in all other cases), may serve as such 
a head with one or more prior nouns in attribute 
relationship; the attribute nouns are always in 
general case: bu kova dolar. ‘ This pail is getting 
filled.’ IA; bu zavalli képek araba ceker. ‘ This 
poor dog pulls a wagon.’ IIA; o patlacan burunlu 
adam # talebemdir. ‘That eggplant nosed man 
is my student.’ IA. 


4.4. The structure final verb may serve as the 
head of an endocentric phrase with one or more 
prior general case nouns in attribute relationship: 
muallim fevkal?a:de dgretir. ‘The teacher teaches 
marvellously.’ IA; benim karnim cok cabuk doyar. 
‘My stomach gets filled very quickly.’ IA; hécam 
ga:yet parlak bir adamdir. ‘ My teacher is a very 
bright man.’ IA. 


4.5. Geneia) case nouns, functioning as predi- 
cate complements, are governed by structure final 
verbs (3. 23). 


4.6. General case nouns occurring between two 
nouns in the same syntactic function are desig- 
nated as equative nouns. One or both of the syn- 
tactically parallel nouns preceding and following 
the equative noun may serve as the head of a sepa- 
rate endocentric phrase; dogum gibi dliim elzemdir. 
‘ Birth like death is necessary.’ IA (parallel nouns, 
dogum and Oliim, both serve as actors); onun 


kadar arabaci cocuk gérmedim. ‘I have not seen 
so rude a boy as that one.’ II (parallel nouns, 
onun and gocuk, both serve as goal nouns) ; igki 
kadar tatl bir sey varm1? ‘ Does so sweet a thing 
as drink exist?’ IA (parallel nouns, icki and sey, 
both serve as actor nouns) ; sapka ve mugsambam1 
giydim. ‘I wore my hat and coat.’ II (parallel 
nouns, sapka and musambam1, function as goal 
nouns although the first of these employs zero 
substitute suffixes; the second has the possessive 
personal and specific goal suffix attached which 
does duty for both parallel nouns). 


4.7%. Syntactically parallel nouns may be used 
without a specific equative noun between them; 
or better stated, with a zero equative. Two number 
nouns may be connected by a zero equative: tig 
dért ‘three or four’; bir bes ‘ about five.’ 

In numbers above ten, within the decade series, 
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the second number is added to the first by zero 
equative noun: on bir ‘eleven (10+ 1)’; yirmi 
bes ‘twenty five (20-+ 5)’; otuz bir ‘ thirty one 
(30 +1)’. 

Only the nouns for ‘hundred,’ ‘thousand’ and 
‘million’ are preceded by attributes; nouns for 
smaller numbers, joined by zero equative, may 
follow the larger number nouns: beg yiiz yirmi bir 
‘five hundred and twenty one (500 -+- 20+ 1)’; 
ig bin # alti yiiz # on ‘ three thousand six hun- 
dred and ten (3000 + 600 + 10)’. 

Syntactically parallel nouns, other than number 
nouns, may also be joined by a zero equative: 
elimi ayagim kimildatamam. ‘I cannot move my 
hand or foot.’ II (parallel nouns, elimi, ayagimi 
both serve as goal nouns); kari koca birlegtiler. 
‘Husband and wife became united.’ IA (parallel 
nouns kar: and koca both serve as actors). 


4.8. In the various syntactic functions of gen- 
eral case nouns treated above, the general case 
noun is in some cross reference relationship with 
either the structure final verb (4.1,3,4) or with 


other nouns preceding the structure final verb 


(4. 2, 5,6). When a general case noun is not spe- 
cifically in cross reference relationship with either 
another noun or with the structure final verb, it is 
syntactically free. Syntactically free general case 
nouns function as preface nouns: that is, nouns 
which make reference to the structure as a whole. 
The preface noun is not restricted to structure 
initial position. More than one preface noun may 
occur in a given structure. A preface noun may 
serve as attribute head to prior attribute nouns. 
Preface nouns in the following sentences are 
Conz ‘Jones’ (name of person addressed), gimdi 
‘now,’ zama:n ‘ time,’ liitfen ‘ please,’ ve ‘ and,’ 
giinkii ‘ because,’ diin ‘ yesterday,’ giin ‘day,’ daima 
‘always,’ gece ‘night’: Bay Conz # tavuklara yem 
verdinmi? ‘Mr. Jones did you give food to the 
hens?’ IID; giizel el yazisi olan bir yazici bulmak 
# simdi cok zor. ‘ Finding a writer who has a beau- 
tiful hand writing is now very difficult.’ IA (II) ; 
odama girdiginiz zama:n # ben uyaniktim. ‘ The 
time when you entered my room, I was awake. 
IA (III) ; litfen # bu digiimlii ipi gozérmisiniz? 
‘Will you please untie this knotted rope?’ II; 
filistinlilerin yams: yahudi; ve yarisi araptir. 
‘Half of the Palestinians are Jews, and half are 
Arabs.’ IA + IA; fazla bir sey yiyémem; ciinkii 
cok doydum. ‘I cannot eat one more thing, be- 
cause I am full.’ II + 1; diin # biitiin giin # skin- 


tidan patladim. ‘ Yesterday, all day, I burst from 
boredom.’ I; kargidaki az # daima géziinii kirpar. 
‘The girl opposite is always blinking her eye.’ 
IIA; diin gece # gézliigiimii lardim. ‘ Last night 
I broke my eyeglasses,’ IT. 


4.9. The preface noun igin is found only as 
the head of an endocentric phrase. The preceding 
attribute may be a primary noun, or a noun de- 
rived from a verb: bayram igin # niye evini siislé- 
medin? ‘ Why did you not decorate your house for 
the celebration?’ IID; kaleci topu tutmak icin 
# kendini iig metre saga atti. ‘The goal keeper 
for catching the ball threw himself three metres 
to right.’ IIDA. 


CHAPTER 5. Genitive Construction 


5.1. Genitive case is marked by the suffix 
-(n)z*n or its substitute zero suffix. A variant 
form of the specific genitive suffix is -(y)2*n, that 
is, with vowel induced (y) instead of vowel induced 
(n) before -z‘n. The vowel induced (y) form 
appears after certain nouns ending in u, as su 
‘water,’ suyun ‘of the water’; compare vowel 
induced (n) form: masa ‘ table,’ m4samin ‘ of the 
table.’ 

The specific genitive is formed with the specific 
suffix, the general genitive with the substitute zero 
suffix. The general genitive is never a possessed 
noun but may serve as the head of an endocentric 
phrase after some attribute nouns such.as bir ‘a.’ 
A possessed noun in genitive case would always 
appear as a specific genitive; the specific genitive 
noun, whether possessed or not, may serve as the 
head of an endocentric phrase after all attribute 
nouns other than generalizing attributes like bir ‘ a.’ 
Whether general or specific, a genitive noun is 
always in congruence with a following possessed 
3d person noun which may be in any case. This 
is the genitive construction: the genitive noun 
itself followed by a 3d person congruent noun. 

The 3d person congruent noun may serve as 
actor of, or be in a case governed by a structure 
final verb; but the genitive noun itself does not 
have any direct cross reference relationship with 
the structure final verb (and is not represented by 
the structure indicator). 


5.2. General genitive constructions, with con- 
gruent 3d person noun functioning as actor: beni 
ev sahibesi uyandirir. ‘The landlady (the house’s 
owner) awakens me.’ ITA ; with congruent 3d per- 
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son noun functioning as goal: iktisat kitabim oki- 
madim. ‘I did not read the economics book.’ IIA; 
with the genitive noun derived from verb: islatan 
yagmuru yagiyor. ‘The drenching rain is raining.’ 
IA; with genitive verbal noun: ahmak islatan yag- 
muru yagiyor. ‘It is deceptively drizzling (the thing 
which drenches a stupid person rain is raining).’ 
IA (II) ; with the congruent 3d person noun used 
as an attribute before the head of an endocentric 
phrase (insan ‘ people’): bir tiren dolusu insan 
dldii. ‘A train full of people died.’ IA; with the 
3d person congruent noun in locative case: bu kaza 
neticesinde insan dldii. ‘ As a result of this accident 
a person died (in this accident’s result a person 
died).’ IA. 


5.3. Specific genitive constructions, with con- 
gruent 3d person noun as actor: gocugun dudafi 
biikiildii. ‘The boy’s lip became twisted.’ IA; bu 
igin yapilmasi cok kolay. ‘The doing of this task 
is very easy.’ IA; with congruent 3d person as 
goal: o adam hér-kesin elini sikar. ‘That man 
squeezes the hand of every person.’ IIA; bahgenin 
duvarlarim: badanalamadi. ‘ He did not whitewash 
the walls of the garden.’ II. 


5.4. Genitive construction with congruent 3d 
person noun also in genitive case and followed by 
another congruent 3d person noun: bu mésanin 
ayaginin altina bir sey kéyunuz! ‘ Put something 
underneath the leg of this table!’ IID; Ahmet 
silah gatisinin Gniinden gecti. ‘Ahmet passed in 
front of the tripod of weapons.’ IVA. 


5.5. Interrupted genitive construction. Be- 
tween the genitive noun and its congruent 3d 
person noun, there may be interrupting words. 
These may serve as attributes of the congruent 3d 
person noun: biiyiik babamin # eski bir resmini 
buldum. ‘I found an old picture of my grand- 
father.’ II; if the congruent 3d person noun is 
derived from a verb, the goal of this may be an 
interrupting word: zayif kalplilerin kogu kogmalari 
# dogru degildir. ‘It is not right for those having 
weak hearts to run races.’ VIIA (II). 


5.6. Reverse genitive construction. In some 
place names, company names, and the like, but 
apparéntly not in everyday speech, the usual order 
of genitive noun followed by 3d person congruent 
noun is reversed. In the reverse construction, the 
general genitive is used to the exclusion of the 
specific genitive: cebelii ta:mk cok biiyiiktiir. 
‘Tarik Mountain is very large.’ IA. 
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CHAPTER 6. Goal Case 


6.1. Goal case is marked by the suffix -(y)z2* 
or its substitute zero suffix; a variant form of 
-(y)2* is -na* which is appended only to 3d person 
nouns: odayi siisledim. ‘I decorated the room.’ 
II; odasim siisledim. ‘I decorated his room.’ II. 


6.2. Syntactically, no distinction is made be- 
tween goal nouns formed with a specific suffix and 
those formed with a zero suffix; morphologically, 
the latter are restricted to non-possessed nouns, 
and are non-committal as to a particular goal in- 
volved. Compare kiz gérdiim. ‘I saw a girl.’ IT; 
kizi gordiim. ‘I saw the girl.’ II; postaya bir 
mektup yetistirdim. ‘I made a letter reach the 
post.’ IID; postaya mektubumu yetistirdim. ‘I 
made my letter reach the post.’ IID. 


6.3. Nouns derived from verbs may be in goal 
case: 4nnemi épmek istiyorum. ‘I want to kiss 
my mother.’ II (II); yemek yapmak gcok gii¢. 
‘Preparing food is very difficult.” IA (II); bir 
yalan yumurtlayan bir adam sévmem. ‘I don’t 
like a man who tells a lie.’ II (II); nutku din- 
liyen sabirsizlanmaga basladi. ‘The one who 
listened to the speech began to get impatient.’ 
IIIA (II). These examples also show goal case 
nouns governed by verbal nouns which function 
as actor (yapmak, dinliyen), as attribute to a goal 
(yumurtlaya), as goal (6pmek). 


CHaptTer 7%. Concomitive Case 


7.1. Concomiti . :ase is marked by the suffix 
-(y)lz*, with high stress on prior vowel. Relatively 
few structure final verbs govern the concomitive 
noun, and these are all morphologically reciprocal. 


7.2. The concomitive noun may be related to 
the actor noun (or to the actor marked by verb 
suffix alone) as a person or thing which accom- 
panies the actor: su sekérle tatlilagti. ‘Water with 
sugar became sweet.’ VIA; biyle gidérse, gildira- 
cagim. ‘I shall go crazy if things go on like this.’ 
[I] +1; arkadasimla bulustuk. ‘I met with my 
friend (I with my friend, we found each other).’ 
VI. 


7.3. Instrumental concomitive nouns may be 
related to other case nouns in the sense of accom- 
paniment, as above; but, in addition, they specify 
the means or instrument by which the action of 
the structure final verb is accomplished: Atlantigi 
‘He crossed the 


ufacik bir yelkenliyle gecti. 
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Atlantic with a little boat.’ II; taktirkf:r nazar- 
larla # bdna bakti. ‘She looked at me with ad- 
miring glances.’ III; fena: bir seyden kagmaékla 
# kurtul4mazsiniz. ‘ You cannot be saved by run- 
ning away from a bad thing.’ I; dinliyiciler 
hiddétie # ciiriik yumurta attilar. ‘The audience, 
with anger, threw rotten eggs.’ IT. 


7.4. In a series of two or more concomitive 
nouns, only the last concomitive in the series is 
marked by the specific concomitive suffix; prior 
concomitives are marked by congruent zero suffixes : 
hayatim # uykusuz geceler # ag ve susuz giinler 
# ve bir cok suku: tu haya:]‘lérle # doludur. ‘My 
life is filled with sleepless nights, with hungry and 
waterless days, and with fallen dreams.’ IA. 


Cuapter 8. Locative Case 


8.1. Locative case is marked by the suffix -dz’. 
A variant form of -dz? is -ndz? which is appended 
to 3d person nouns. Locative nouns are governed 
by only a few structure final verbs. As a free loca- 
tive, the locative noun may occur before structure 
final verbs which govern cases other than the loca- 
tive case, and before verbs which do not govern 
the case of prior nouns. 

Locative nouns specify the locality of the verbal 
event rather than the locality of the nouns in other 
cases. 


8.2. Locative nouns after nouns in other cases: 
igri demir ategin iizerinde diizeldi. ‘The bent iron 
got straightened wn top of the fire.” IA. (Not that 
the iron is on top of the fire, but rather that the 
straightening process was done on top of the fire) ; 
dgle yemegimi # mahallebicide yiyecegim. ‘I will 
eat my noon meal at the milk dessert seller’s.’ II. 


8.3. Locative nouns before other noun cases: 
yiiziinde kara bir leke var. ‘ A black spot exists on 
your face.’ IA; catkin gézlerinde kivilcimlar parli- 
yordu. ‘Sparks shone in his frowning eyes.’ IA; 
radyoda bir program dinledim. ‘I heard a pro- 
gram on the radio.’ II. 


8.4. If the noun following the locative noun 
is a verbal noun, the locative noun may localize 
the underlying verbal event: bahgemizde yetigen 
gilleri gérdiiniizmii? ‘Have you seen the roses 
raised in our garden?’ II; toplantida konugan 
adam # ca:susmus. ‘The man who was speaking 
in the crowd may have been a spy.’ IA. 


8.5. A locative noun may serve as head for 
attributes in an endocentric phrase or as 3d person 
congruent noun in a genitive construction: agik 
havada geziyor. ‘He wanders in clear weather.’ I; 
kizgin giinegin altinda caligtim. ‘I worked under 
a scorching sun.’ I; yoksuzluk iginde yetigsti. ‘ He 
was brought up in poverty.’ I; nérede kaldi? 
‘Where did he remain?’ V; kalabaligin arasinda 
dolagtim. ‘I wandered among the crowd.’ V; 
bizde kala-bilirmisiniz? ‘Are you able to stay 
with us?’ V. 


8.6. A locative noun may specify a point or 
span of time during which the structure final verb 
activity is accomplished ; it may restrict to a time 
span or to a number span immediately following 
nouns which themselves specify time or number: 
giinde yedi saat galigtim. ‘I worked seven hours 
in a day.’ I; kullanma vergisi yiizde begs yiikselecek. 
‘The use tax will be raised five percent.’ IA; 
bizim mahalleye haftada bir defa gelir. ‘He comes 
to our district once each week.’ III; ilk baharda 
etra: fi giizel bir koku kaplar. ‘In spring a beauti- 
ful smell hovers over the surroundings.’ IIA; saat 
sekizde yataga girer. ‘He goes to bed at seven 
o’clock.’ III; kiiciikliigziimde sismandim. ‘I was 
fat in my youth.’ I; bu yapi son senerlerde tamam- 
landi. ‘This building was completed only in the 
last few years.’ IA. 


8.7. A locative noun may specify a kind of 
activity, a feature of activity, or a condition under 
which the structure final verb activity is accom- 
plished: suyu bir yudumda icti. ‘He drank the 
water in one gulp.’ II; segimde hangi parti 
kazandi? ‘ Which party won in the election?’ IA; 
ilk bakigta okumug bir adama benziyorsun. ‘ You 
resemble an educated man at first glance.’ III; 
seyahatinin bitiginde néreye gideceksin? ‘At the 
end of your journey, where will you go?’ III; 
kalin dali bir vurusta kesti. ‘He cut the thick 
branch in one stroke.’ II. 


Cuapter 9. Ablative Case 


9.1. Ablative case is marked by the suffix 
-dz’n. A variant form of -dz’n is -ndz?n which 
is appended only to 3d person nouns. Perhaps as 
an accident of translation into English, governed 
ablative nouns do not suggest relative position: 
yilanlardan korkardim. ‘I used to be afraid of 
snakes.’ IV. But free ablative nouns always show 
relative position, either in the specifically areal 
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sense of from, away from; or in the various spe- 
cialized senses which are more or less obvious 
extensions of the underlying sense of relative 
position. 

9.2. Relative position in an areal range: bira- 
dan sesim igitiliyor. ‘ My voice is heard from here.’ 
IA; otomobili yerinden kimildat4madim. ‘I was 
unable to move the car from its place.’ II; sata- 
cilari bagimdan savarim. ‘I get rid of salesmen 
from, my head.’ II; bu kégeden sola sapar. ‘ He 
turns to the left from this corner.’ III; bur- 
numdan kan akiyor. ‘ Blood is flowing from my 
nose.’ IA, 


9.3. Ablative nouns which indicate a point 
from which a comparison is made: ben iktisattan 
bagka bir sey bilmem. ‘I do not know another 
thing than economics.’ IIA; kendinden kiiciiklan 
diver. ‘He beats the ones smaller than himself.’ 
IIA; diigmiis kimselere fukaralardan cok acirim. 
‘I pity fallen persons more than the poor.’ III; 
ba:zan 6lmek éldiirmekten daha kA:rlidir. ‘Some- 
times dying is more profitable than killing.’ IA; 
gézsiiz adamlar senden iyi gériirler. ‘ Eyeless men 
see better than you.’ IA. 


9.4. Ablative nouns which indicate a point 
from which time extends: gegen senelerden gok 
tath hatiralarim var. ‘I have sweet memories 
from the last years.’ IA ; erkenden kalkmak hoguma 
gitmez. ‘Getting up early does not give me pleas- 
ure.’ IITA. 


9.5. Ablatives of source. These are usually 
instances of primary nouns in ablative case which 
indicate the source of the structure final verb 
activity. But in some instances such ablatives 
indicate the source of verbal noun activity: bah- 
ceden gelen calgi beni sinirlendiriyor. ‘The music 
coming from the garden makes me nervous.’ ITA; 
denizden esen riizgfir cok serin. ‘The wind blow- 
ing from the sea is very cool.’ IA; bagim agridan 
yarilyor. ‘My head is splitting from pain.’ IA; 
péncereden disariya bakiyorum. ‘ From the window 
I am looking to the outside.’ III; o adam her 
geyden bir-az cakar. ‘That man is informed 
(flashes) a little about everything.’ IIA; heye- 
candan kalbim agzima geldi. ‘My heart came to 
my mouth from excitement.’ IIIA. 


9.6. The verbs which govern ablative nouns 
may possibly be special instances of ablative of 
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source: ondan korktum. ‘I feared him.’ IV (per- 
haps in the sense of: from him as a source I ex- 
perienced fear). The verb kork- ‘to fear’ shows 
overlapping government; compare: digimi gektir- 
megi korkuyorum. ‘I fear the pulling of my 
tooth.’ II; digimi cektirmekten korkuyorum. ‘I 
fear from the pulling of my tooth.’ IV. In all 
other instances ablative governing verbs appear 
to govern only ablative nouns: bu esmer okgan- 
maktan hoslanmuyor. ‘This brunette does not get 
pleasure from being petted.’ IVA; ben Sliimden 
hic kérkmam. ‘I am not in the least afraid of 


death.’ IVA; tramvaylarda konusan adamlardan ° 


nefretederim. ‘I hate men who talk in street 
cars.’ IV. 


9.7% A few special verbs which govern ablative 
nouns are restricted to minor structures in com- 


pound sentences; of these evel ‘before,’ and sonra - 


‘after,’ are used in compounds with prior ablative 
nouns whose last syllable receives high stress: 
yemegi yemedén-evel, kokladim. ‘ Before eating 
the food, I smelled it.’ [IV] + I; yutmadan-evel, 
cigné! ‘ Before swallowing, chew!’ [IV] +1; 
miidiiriin odasina girmedén-evel, kravatim diizélt! 
‘ Before entering the room of the director, straighten 
your tie!’ [IV (III)] + II; uzun bir aynhktan- 
sonra, 4nnemi gérdiim. ‘ After a long separation, 
I saw my mother.’ [IV] + II; ben bir-az kogtuktan- 
sonra, yorulurum. ‘ After running a little, I be- 
come tired.” [IV]-+ I; otomobilden gktktan- 
sonra, dogrulurum. ‘ After getting out of the car, 
I straighten up.’ [IV] + 1; yemektén-sonra, yarim 
saat parkta dolasir. ‘After eating, he wanders in 
the park for half an hour.’ [IV] + V. 


9.8. A special instance of ablative of source is — 


formed with any genitive noun followed by a 3d 
person congruent noun in the ablative case which 
is restricted to such words as tarafindan ‘from its 
side, by means of’ or yiiziinden ‘from its face, on 
account of.’ When the 3d person congruent noun 
is yiiziinden, the prior genitive noun of the con- 
struction appears always to be formed with the 
suffix -lz*k. (18.7%): ben bir cocuk tarafindan 
#, sagirtildim. ‘I was confused by a child.’ IA; 
kimse tarafindan # garpilmak istémiyorum. ‘I 
don’t want to be hit by anyone.’ II; egek tara- 
findan # yalandim. ‘I was licked by a donkey.’ I; 
kiskanghik yiiziinden # yiizlérce cina: yet vuku?a 
geliyor. ‘Through jealousy, hundreds of murders 
come to pass.’ IIIA; komsunun cocugu # achk 
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yiziinden # agiriciliga bagladi. ‘Your neighbor’s 
boy, in the face of hunger, began thieving.’ IITA; 
tecriibesizligin yiiziinden # bu magi kazandmaya- 
cafiz. ‘On account of inexperience, we will not be 
able to win this match.’ IT. 


9.9. Ablative of result. Here the ablative noun 
specifies the cause rather than the source of the 
structure final verb activity: kogmaktan yoruldum. 
‘I got tired from running.’ I; giinesten gézlerim 
kamasti. ‘ My eyes squinted closed from the sun.’ 
IA; pantalonum oturmaktan kiristi. ‘My pants 
got wrinkled from sitting.’ IA; utancindan mek- 
tepten cikti. ‘ Because of embarrassment he with- 
drew from school.’ I (the second ablative repre- 
sents relative position in an areal range) ; neden 
giiliiyorsun ? ‘ Why are you laughing?’ I; bahgeyi 
capalamaktan belim agridi. ‘My waist ached from 
hoeing the garden.’ IA (II). 


9.10. Removed ablatives. Instances of these 
are found both with primary nouns and with 
derived nouns. With primary nouns and with 
some derived nouns, like kogu ‘the running,’ the 
removed ablative specifies the characteristic abla- 
tive sense of from or away from. However, with 
nouns derived by means of the relative infinitive 
noun formative suffix, the removed ablative indi- 
cates an unrealized state of affairs: vergiler dur- 
madan yiikseliyor. ‘Taxes are getting higher 
without stopping.’ IA; beni bu giinkii kosudan 
aff’etti. ‘He excused me from today’s running.’ II. 


9.11. In a series of two ablative nouns, the 
former may be marked by a congruent zero suffix 
while the latter is marked by the specific ablative 
suffix: daracik sinifta kalabalik ve havasizhktan 
# az daha bogulacaktim. ‘In the very narrow class 
I was about to be suffocated from the crowd and 
from the lack of air.’ I. 


CHAPTER 10. Dative Case 


10.1. Dative case is marked by the suffix 
-{y)z’, and by a variant suffix, -nz*. The latter 
is appended only to 3d person nouns. In cross 
reference relationship with the structure final verb, 
a dative noun as well as a noun in goal case may 
be governed (represented as type IID by structure 
indicators) ; or a dative noun may be governed in 
structures which do not include a noun in goal case 
(represented as type III by structure indicators). 
Most governing structure final verbs govern goal 
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case ; conversely, every goal case noun is governed. 
Many verbs govern dative case; conversely, most 
occurrences of dative case nouns are governed, but 
free dative nouns occur: as nouns derived from 
verbs, in paired case constructions, in reduplica- 
tion (10.4; 11.2,3; 12.1). Few verbs govern 
concomitive, locative, or ablative case; conversely, 
nouns in these cases in most occurrences are free. 
Structure final verbs never govern genitive case. 


10.2. Localized dative nouns signify a point 
or area toward which structure final verb or verbal 
noun activity is directed: ben parami bahgeye 
gémdiim. ‘I buried my money in the ground.’ 
IIDA; denize diigen yilana sarilir. ‘One who falls 
in the sea wraps himsélf around a snake.’ IIIA 
(III) ; elimi masaya vardum. ‘I struck my hand 
on the table.’ IID; otomobil cocuga carpti. ‘ The 
car hit the boy.’ IIIA; gargiya gidérken, Bay 
Ahmede rasladim. ‘ While going to the market, I 
met Mr. Ahmet.’ [III] + III; gémleklerimin 
iistiine otirma! ‘Don’t sit on my shirts!’ III; 
calinin arkasina saklandi. ‘He hid himself behind 
the bush.’ III; o kz elbiselerini bigimle # dolaba 
diizer. ‘That girl straightens her clothes in the 
closet with system.’ IIDA; Gniine gelen her geyi 
calar. ‘He steals everything that comes in front 
of him.’ II (III) ; géziime sabun kagti. ‘Soap ran 
to my eyes.’ IIIA; bog arsaya # yeni bir yapi 
yapiliyor. ‘A new building is being built on the 
empty lot.’ IIIA; siipiirgeyi néreye koydun? 
‘Where did you put the broom?’ IID; salona 
giren bayan misa:ferin elini dptii. ‘He kissed the 
hand of the lady guest entering the lounge.’ II 
(III). 


10.3. Dative primary and verbal nouns may 
function as analogical extensions of areally loca- 
lized datives: bu ise gastim. ‘I was surprised at 
this task.’ III; bana darilma! ‘Don’t be angry at 
me!’ III; bu za:t # benim her igime karisgir. 
‘That gentleman gets involved in my every task.’ 
IIIA; képekler # ga: yet hassas kulaklara ma: lik- 
tirler. ‘Dogs are the owners of very sensitive ears.’ 
IITA; bizim takimla miisa:bakaya girmiyorlar. 
‘They are not entering into competition with our. 
team. III; heyecan haya:ta renk verir. ‘ Excite- 
ment gives color to life.’ IIDA; hig bir sey hatirma 
gélmiyor. ‘ Not one thing comes to my memory.’ 
IITA; siki ayak-kaplar benim hoguma gitmez. 
‘Tight shoes do not go to my pleasure.’ IIIA; 
igki igmek sihhate fena:dir. ‘ Drinking alcoholic 
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drinks is bad for the health.’ IIIA (II) ; Ahmede 
inme indi. ‘Ahmet was paralyzed (paralysis de- 
scended to Ahmet).’ IIIA; eksimtrak tursuyu 
diger nevine tercihederim. ‘I prefer very sour 
pickles to the other kind.’ IID; aglamaga baslad.. 
‘He began to cry.’ III; yiizmege gidémeyiz. ‘We 
are not able to go swimming.’ III; odada bulunan- 
lara bakti. ‘He looked at those who were found 
in the room.’ III. 


10.4. Future datives are free dative nouns de- 
rived from verbs; they may function as verbal 
nouns. Future dative nouns express replacement 
or substitution: icki icecegine # ailene para goén- 
dér! ‘Instead of drinking alcoholic drink, send 
money to your family!’ IID (II); arabaci size 
gelecegine # bizim apartmana geldi. ‘The coach- 
man, instead of coming to you, came to our apart- 
ment.’ IITA (III); simsicak evinde oturacagina 
# disari cik! ‘ Instead of sitting in your very warm 
house, go outside!’ I (I) ; bu mayoyu giyecegine 
# circirplak géz; daha iyi. ‘Instead of wearing 
this bathing suit, go stark naked, it is better!’ 
I+ I (II). 


10.5. -A few special verbs which govern dative 
nouns are restricted to minor structures in com- 
pound sentences: gore ‘according to,’ ragmen ‘in 
spite of,’ kadar ‘as much as,’ kargi ‘ opposite,’ 
yakin ‘near.’ These verbs are derived from nouns 
by means of the zero substitute suffix; when kadar 
is used as an equative noun, it does not then govern 
a dative noun: igitilise gére # harp yaérin duracak. 
‘According to what one hears, the war will stop 
tomorrow.’ [III] + IA; fikrinize gére # harp uzun 
siirecékmi? ‘ According to your idea, will the war 
last long?’ [III] +1; biitiin aragtirmalara rag- 
men # ka:tili bul4mamislar. ‘In spite of all the 
searches, they could not find the murderer.’ [III] 
+ II; halkin énderlerine kargsi # inancg olmal. 
‘ As far as their leaders are concerned, the people’s 
confidence must grow.’ [III] + 1A; size kar 
# hig emniyetim kdlmadi. ‘ As far as you are con- 
cerned, my trust did not in the least remain.’ 
[IIT] + IA; u:mu:mi: harpte # on bes milyona 
yakin # adam 6ldii. ‘In the World War men died 
close to fifteen million.’ [III] + IA; bir aya kadar 
# evlenmeliyim. ‘Within a month I must get mar- 
ried.’ [IIT] +1; zavalh hayvan # sabaha kadar 
# rahatedémedi. ‘Until morning the poor animal 
did not rest.’ [IIT] + IA. 








CHAPTER 11. Paired Case Constructions 


11.1. Genitive noun followed by 3d_ person 
noun in any case: this is the genitive construction 
(5. 1-6). 


11.2. Genitive with dative. Any noun may 
serve as 3d person congruent in dative case, as 
the second member of a genitive construction: 
medeniyetin ilerlemesine ma:ni-olurlar. ‘They be- 
came barriers to the advance of civilization.’ III. 
The unrestricted 3d person dative noun may be a 
governed dative, as in the above example. How- 
ever, free dative nouns used in genitive construc- 
tions after genitives are restricted to such words as 
yerine ‘to its place,’ na:mina ‘to the name of’: 
gecelik yerine # pijama giyerim. ‘Instead of a 
nightgown, I wear pajamas.’ II; bag yerine # ne 
kullaniyorsunuz? ‘Instead of a head, what are you 
using?’ II; terbiye na:mina # sende hic bir gey 
yok. ‘As far as manners go, not one exists in 
you.’ IA. 


11.3. Dative with concomitive. Any word may 
appear as a congruent dative, but the concomitive 
noun in this construction is restricted to nispétle 
‘with, in comparison’; in one instance the con- 
comitive suffix after nispet ‘comparison’ is re- 
placed by another suffix and the word thus formed 
(nispeten ‘by comparison’) serves as a preface 
noun (therefore, in free general case): bu oda 
# dteki odaya nispéten # cok kiiciik. ‘This room, 
by comparison to that room, is very small.’ IA; 
yeni miidiir # eski miidiirlere nispétle # daha cok 
akilh. ‘The new director in comparison with the 
old director is very wise.’ IA; benim otomobilim 
# senin otomobiline nispétle # daha az benzin 
yakar. ‘ My car in comparison with your car, burns 
a little less gas.’ ITA. 


11.4. Ablative with dative. When the. two 
nouns are reduplicated (= identical except possi- 
bly for case), the dative noun is a free dative 
(12.6). Where the ablative noun is not identical 
with the dative noun, the dative noun appears 
always to be governed by a structure final verb: 
yerden gége kadar # hakkiniz var. ‘ You are en- 
tirely (from earth to sky) right.’ [III] + IA; 
sabahtan aksama kadar yiriiriim. ‘From morning 
to night I walk.’ [IIT] +1; bina:mn ikinci 
katindan yere diistiide dlmedi. ‘ From the second 
story of the building he fell to the ground, but he 
did not die.’ III + I. 
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11.5. Concomitive with locative as 3d person 
noun of a genitive construction. Any noun, pri- 
mary or derived, may serve as the concomitive in 
this construction ; the concomitive is then followed 
by a genitive construction in which a general geni- 
tive noun, primary or derived, precedes the locative 
noun arasinda ‘in its between.’ The fixed word 
arasinda, serves both as the 3d person congruent 
noun for the immediate genitive construction, 
and as the congruent locative for the concomitive 
locative construction: bilmékle anlatmak arasinda 
# cok biiyiik fark vardir. ‘There is a big difference 
between knowing and explaining.’ IA ; erkéle kadin 
arasinda # pek az fark vardir. ‘There is very 
little difference between man and woman.’ JA; 
otomobille araba arasinda # oldakea fark vardir. 
‘There is quite a difference between the automobile 
and the carriage.’ IA. 


CHAPTER 12. Reduplication 


Besides noun reduplication and verb reduplica- 
which involve two free forms, there is also morpho- 
logical reduplication, in which only one free form 
is involved. 

Reduplicated nouns are variously related to each 


other and to other words in the sentence: the first 
noun may be an attribute of the second noun; 
both reduplicated nouns may be attributes of a 
following verb or noun in the sentence; both re- 
duplicated nouns may be datives; the first noun 
may be ablative, the second dative (12. 1-6). 

Reduplicated verbs are generally restricted to 
minor structures of compound sentences (12. 7, 
8, 9). 

In morphological reduplication, the first syllable 
of a single word is exfixed initially, and between 
this and the word proper an intrusive consonant 
or syllable is inserted (12.10,11). There is also 
complete syllable reduplication (12.12); and suf- 
fix reduplication (2.16; 14. 4,9). 


12.1. Attribute before head of endocentric 
phrase noun reduplication. The second or head 
noun is often a dative (free or governed), less 
often a concomitive noun: kopan ipi # bir birine 
‘I joined the broken rope end to end (one to one).’ 
IIDA; yarim saat bir birimizle cekistik. ‘We 
ate food with a soldier, one of us opposite to the 
other.’ II; kahve # kendi kendine acilasti. ‘The 
coffee got bitter by itself (itself to itself).’? IA; 
yarim saat bir birimize bakistik. ‘We looked at 


each other for half an hour.’ III; ben her geyi 
# korii kériine beZénmen. ‘I have discriminating 
taste (I don’t like everything blind to blind).’ 
IIDA; yarim saat bir birimizle gekistik. ‘We 
argued with ourselves for half an hour.’ VI; biz 
bir birimizle sevigsmiyoruz. ‘We don’t love each 
other.’ VIA. 


12.2. Attribute before attribute noun redupli- 
cation, with both nouns serving as attributes of 
the structure final verb as head of the endocentric 
phrase: aksani1 yavags yavag dogruluyor. ‘ His ac- 
cent is getting straightened out slowly.’ IA; géz- 
lerinizle dyle etra: fa yumusak yumugak bakmayin! 
‘Don’t look around like that with your eyes so 
softly!’ III; hirsiz diikkam rahat rahat soydu, 
‘The thief pilfered the store at his ease.’ IIA; 
o adam sapkalar birer birer kalipladi. ‘ That man 
blocked the hats, one by one.’ ITA; parlayan géz- 
leriyle bana fena: fena: bakti. ‘ With flashing eyes 
she looked at me meanly.’ III; bir saat tath tath 
konustular. ‘They talked sweetly for an hour.’ I; 
yiiziime alik alikk bakma! ‘ Don’t look stupidly at 
my face!’ III. 


12.3. Attribute before attribute noun redupli- 
cation, with the head of the endocentric phrase a 
noun rather than a verb: otomobilini parca parga 
bir vaziyette goriince, yuzii hidetten npkirmia 
oldu. ‘Seeing his car in a fragmentary condition, 
his face became very red from anger.’ [II] +- VIIA; 
bacak bacak iistiine oturuyor. ‘She sits with legs 
crossed.’ I. 


12.4. Attribute before attribute noun redupli- 
cation, with both nouns derived from verbs; the 
underlying verb is the same but the noun formative 
suffix of the first noun is different than the verb 
suffix and noun formative suffix of the second noun 
(karma and karisik, in the example): diin gece 
# karma karisik bir riiyya gérdiim. ‘ Last night 
I had (saw) a very confused dream.’ II. 


12.5. Dative before dative noun reduplication ; 
the nouns in this type of reduplication are always 
derived from verbs. In one instance, diye ‘to the 
saying,’ the derived dative noun appears not in 
reduplication but as a syntactically free form. In 
speeding the parting guest, this type of reduplica- 
tion is used in structure final, with zero substitute 
suffix: giile giile. ‘Goodbye.’ I; dimdik merdi- 
venleri cika cika # bacaklarimin adeleleri kuvet- 
lendi. ‘The muscles of my legs got strong from 
climbing up very steep stairs.” IA; yusyuvarlak 
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kiz # merdivenleri yuvarlana yuvarlana gikmaga 
basladi. ‘The well rounded girl began to climb the 
stairs with a pronounced roll.’ IIIA (II); gece- 
leyin # sokakta girqiplak gezen kiz # polisler deli 
‘diye # tevkif’edip gitiirdiiler. ‘During the night 
the police arrested and took away the girl who 
was walking stark naked in the street, saying she 
was crazy.’ [I] + II. 


12.6. Ablative before dative noun reduplica- 
tion (compare 11.4): giinden giine # daha fazla 
ihtiyarlyorum. ‘From day to day I am getting 
older.’ I; hava birden bire karardi. ‘The weather 
suddenly darkened.’ IA. 


12.7%. Habituative before negative habituative 
verb reduplication. The two verbs operate as one 
structure final verb in a minor structure of a com- 
pound sentence to express a single moment of 
verbal event. The reduplicated verbs are formally 
3d person, but the actual actor is the same person 
as the actor of the verb or the possessor of a noun 
in the following structure: odaya girer girmez 
# burnum giizel bir yemek kokusu aldi. ‘The 
moment I entered the room, my nose received a 
beautiful food smell.’ [III] + IIA; eve vamr 
varmaz # miikemmel bir yemek yiyecegxim. ‘ The 
moment I arrive at the house, I will eat an ex- 
cellent meal.’ [III] + II. If, however, a general 
case noun without other cross reference is included 
in the. minor structure, this noun serves as the 
actor of the structure final reduplicated verb: 
giines gikar gikmaz #. biitiin gicekler acti. ‘ The 
moment the sun appeared, all the flowers bloomed.’ 
[IA] + IA. 


12.8. Preterit before resultative verb redupli- 
cation. This type of reduplication is parallel to 
habituative before negative reduplication, except 
that here the first member of the reduplication 
(the preterit verb) may be omitted, and the re- 
sultative verb used by itself in the minor structure 
in the same ‘ because’ or ‘ since’ sense: kardesim 
mektebe geldi geleli # isi biisbiitiin amtti. ‘Since 
my brother has come to school, he has made his 
affairs very wild.’ [III] + ITA. 


12.9. Conditional before imperative verb re- 
duplication: ne olairsa élsun # bu gehirden uza- 
klagacagim. ‘I will go far away from this town no 
matter what happens (if what happens let it hap- 
pen).” [I] +1I+1. 


12.10. In morphological reduplication the ini- 


tial syllable of a word is reduplicated or exfixed, 
The exfixed syllable is a vowel or a consonant plus 
vowel, depending on whether the word proper be- 
gins in a vowel or a consonant. An intrusive conso- 
nant, p or m or s or r, is then inserted between 
the exfixed syllable and the word proper. This 
kind of reduplication appears to be used only with 
descriptive nouns, in the sense of intensifying the 
nature of the description. 

If the exfixed syllable is a vowel, the intrusive 
consonant is always p. If the exfixed syllable is 
ca or ci, the intrusive consonant is r. For other 
exfixed syllables in consonant plus vowel, the in- 
trusive consonant will be p or m or s. There ap- 
pears to be some overlapping. Thus, with exfixed 
ye or ya, some words will take intrusive p; other 
words will take intrusive m. Also, with exfixed ka, 
some words will take intrusive p, others intrusive s. 

Examples with intrusive p: ayadin ‘ bright,’ 
apayadin ‘very bright’; agk ‘open,’ apagik ‘ wide 
open’; eski ‘old,’ epeski ‘very old’; ekgi ‘ sour,’ 
epeski ‘ very sour’; ince ‘ thin,’ ipince ‘very thin’; 
uzun ‘long,’ upuzun ‘very long’; dar ‘ narrow,’ 
daptar ‘very narrow, tight’; dolu ‘full, doptolu 
‘brim full’; kara ‘ black,’ kapkara ‘very black’; 
karanlik ‘ darkness,’ kapkaranhk ‘ utter darkness’ ; 
kalin ‘ thick,’ kapkalin ‘ very thick’; kisa ‘ short,’ 
kipkisa ‘very short’; kirmiz ‘red,’ kipkirmizi 
‘very red’; kuru ‘dry,’ kupkuru ‘ completely dry’; 
saglam ‘ healthy, sturdy,’ sapsaglam ‘ very healthy’; 
sari ‘ yellow,’ sapsari ‘ very yellow’; sivri ‘ pointed,’ 
sipsivri ‘very pointed’; ta:ze ‘fresh,’ tapta:ze 
‘very fresh’; yanlig ‘wrong, mistake, yapyanlig 
‘all wrong’; yeni ‘new,’ yepyeni ‘ brand new.’ 

Examples with intrusive m: bagka ‘ different,’ 
bambaska ‘ entirely different’; beyaz ‘ white,’ bem- 
beyaz ‘very white’; bok ‘feces,’ bombok ‘very 
bad ’; bog ‘ empty,’ bombog ‘ very empty’; buruguk 
‘wrinkled,’ bumburusuk ‘very wrinkled’; dik 
‘sharp, pointed,’ dimdik ‘erect’; diiz ‘level,’ 
diimdiiz ‘very straight, level, smooth’; siyah 
‘ black,’ simsiyah ‘ very black’; sik: ‘ tight, simsiki 
‘very tight’; sicak ‘warm,’ simsicak ‘ very warm’; 
yass1 ‘ flat,’ yamyassi ‘ very flat’; yas ‘ wet,’ yamyag 
‘very wet’; yegil ‘green,’ yemyegil ‘very green.’ 

Examples with intrusive s: biitiin ‘all, entire,’ 
biispiitiin ‘completely’; dogru ‘true,’ dostogru 
‘right, straight’; kati ‘tough,’ kaskati ‘very 
tough’; kocaman ‘large,’ koskocaman ‘ very large’; 
ma: vi ‘ blue,’ masma: vi ‘ deep blue’; mor ‘ purple,’ 
mosmor ‘very purple’; toparlak ‘ rounded,’ tosto- 
parlak ‘very rounded’; yumugak ‘soft,’ yusyu- 
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musak ‘very soft’; yuvarlak ‘round,’ yusyuvarlak 
‘very round.’ ' 

Examples with intrusive r: gabuk ‘quick,’ gar- 
gabuk ‘very quick’; gplak ‘naked, grqplak 
‘stark naked.’ 


12.11. In a few instances of morphological 
reduplication, the initial syllable of the word is 
exfixed as above; but instead of an intrusive conso- 
nant, an intrusive syllable is inserted between the 
exfixed syllable and the word proper. Thus, the 
exfixed syllable of giindiiz ‘daylight’ is gii; be- 
tween gii and giindiiz the intrusive syllable, pe, is 
inserted: giipegiindiiz ‘full daylight.’ Compare 
parca ‘piece,’ paramparga ‘ shreds and tatters.’ 


12.12. Complete syllable reduplication occurs 
occasionally in single words. The common type 
appears to contain two identical syllables followed 
by a vowel: zelzele ‘ earthquake’; gargara?et- ‘ to 
gargle’; silsile ‘mountain range, chain, genealogy.’ 


CHAPTER 13. Verb Stem Suffixes 


There are six verb stem suffixes. Two of these 
mark the passive voice (13. 1,2); one marks the 
reciprocal voice (13.3); three are used to mark 
the causative voice (13.4,5). More than one of 
these suffixes may be appended to a verb base in 
the following relative order: reciprocal or passive 
suffixes precede causative suffixes ; and, of the latter, 
those ending in -r generally but not always pre- 
cede -2*7’. Whether one or more than one causa- 
tive suffix is employed, each causative indicates 
that an additional person or thing is involved ; in 
contrast, the passive suffix indicates that one less 
person or thing is involved (3. 11,12; 13.1, 2). 

If there are no stem suffixes appended, the verb 
is designated as a verb base. With stem suffixes 
appended, the verb is designated as a verb stem. 
Certain prefinal suffixes (and some other suffixes) 
have two forms, one used after verb bases, the 
other after verb stems. 

Most verbs occur both as verb bases and, with 
stem suffixes appended, as verb stems. But some 
verbs appear only as verb stems: the underlying 
verb base in such instances always precedes an 
inseparable verb stem suffix. 


13. 1., Passive voice is marked by stem suffix 
-r‘l; in rare instances this suffix is used in a re- 
flexive sense. kiml- ‘to be broken’ (kir- ‘to 
break ’) ; saril- ‘to be wrapped around’ (sar- ‘ to 


wrap around’): benim saatim kirildi. ‘My watch 
got broken.’ IA; ben bardagi kirdim. ‘I broke the 
glass.’ IIA; kiz benim boynuma sarildi. ‘The 
girl wrapped herself around my neck.’ IIIA; 
parmagimi sardim. ‘I bandaged my finger.’ II. 

Instances of inseparable -a*/ suffixation: daril- 
‘to be angry,’ ol- ‘to be, become,’ dogrul- ‘to 
straighten oneself up.’ 


13.2. Passive voice, often in a reflexive sense, 
is marked by stem suffix -*n. siislen- ‘to decorate, 
primp oneself’ (siisle- ‘to decorate’) ; bulun- ‘ to 
be found’ (bul- ‘to find’): benim sevgilim odada 
siisleniyor. ‘ My sweetheart is primping herself in 
her room.’ IA; bu odayi d4nnem siisledi. ‘My 
mother decorated this room.’ IIA; képegim li 
bulundu. ‘My dog was found dead.’ VIIA; bin 
lira buldum. ‘I found a thousand dollars.’ IT. 

Instances of inseparable -a*n suffixation: kiskan- 
“to be jealous,’ sahlan- ‘to rear oneself up.’ 


13.3. Reciprocal voice is marked by stem suf- 
fix -z*s. bulug- ‘to find one another’ (bul- ‘to 
find’): saat ikide tramvay duraginda bulisalim! 
‘ Let us find each other at the street car stopping 
place at two o’clock.’ I. 

Instances of inseparable -a*s suffixation: giires- 
‘to wrestle,’ yetis- ‘ to catch up.’ 


13.4. Causative voice is marked by the stem 
suffixes -z*r or -dz‘r; the former is used charac- 
teristically after verb bases, the latter after both 
verb bases and verb stems. diisiir- ‘to cause to 
fall’ (diis- ‘to fall’) ; caligtar- ‘to cause to work’ 
(galis- ‘to work’): elmalam yere diigiirdiim. ‘I 
made the apples fall to the ground.’ IID; yere 
diistiim. ‘I fell to the ground.’ III; héca talebeyi 
bir saat calistirdi. ‘The teacher made the student 
work one hour.’ IIA; biitiin giin caligt. ‘He 
worked all day.’ I. 

We lack instances of inseparable -z*r; the fol- 
lowing is an instance of inseparable -dz‘r suffixa- 
tion: kaldir- ‘ to lift.’ 


13.5. Emphatic causative voice is marked by 
the stem suffix -2*7’; it may be used after verb 
bases or verb stems, often after verb stems formed 
with other causative suffixes. kokut- ‘to cause to 
smell’ (kok- ‘to be smelly’); dldiirt- ‘to cause 
to kill’ (dldiir- ‘to kill” él- ‘to die’): ecekler 
havayi kokutuyor. ‘The flowers make the air smell.’ 
IIA ; bu odada gok fena: bir gey kokuyor. ‘A bad 
thing is smelly in this room.’ IA; kediyi polise 
dldiirttiim. ‘I made the police kill the cat.’ IID. 
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The following is an instance of inseparable -2*T 
suffixation: unut- ‘ to forget.’ 


CHapTer 14. Verb Prefinal Suffixes 


There are ten unrestricted prefinal suffixes, and 
one auxiliary prefinal suffix. These express the 
following categories: aspect (habituative, dura- 
tive) ; tense (preterit, future); mode (negative, 
imperative, obligative, conditional, dubitative, and 
abilitative). Combinations of prefinal suffixes ex- 
press additional categories; tense suffixes are 
notably involved in such combinations. 

The unrestricted prefinal suffixes appear after 
verb bases, verb stems, or other prefinal suffixes. 
They appear before other prefinals or before verb 
final suffixes (15). 

The auxiliary prefinal suffix (14.5) appears be- 
fore the negative, the preterit, and possibly before 
other unrestricted prefinal suffixes, but apparently 
not before actor or actor substitute final suffixes. 


14.1. Habituative aspect is marked by the pre- 
final suffixes -x*r and -c‘r. The former is used 
after verb bases, the latter after verb stems. keser 
‘he cuts’ (kes- ‘to cut’); okgatir ‘he causes to 
pet’ (okga- ‘to pet,’ okgat- ‘to cause to pet’): 
oduncular odun keserler. ‘ Woodcutters cut wood.’ 
IIA; kedim kendini béna oksatir. ‘My cat makes 
me pet her.’ ITDA. 

In verbs marked with habituative suffix followed 
by preterit suffix, the aspectual meaning is empha- 
sized ; the aspectual meaning is weak when a simple 
habituative verb follows an imperative: ailémle 
haftada iki defa mektuplagirdim. ‘I used to ex- 
change two or more letters a week with my family.’ 
I; képegi cok dévme; dliir. ‘ Don’t strike the dog 
hard lest he die.’ II + I. 


14.2. Durative aspect is marked by prefinal 
suffix -X*yOr. bakiyor ‘he is looking’ (bak- ‘ to 
look’): péncereden disgariya bakiyorum. ‘I am 
looking outside from the window.’ ITI. 


14.3. Future tense is marked by prefinal suffix 
-(y)x*cx*k. gelecek ‘he will come’ (gel- ‘to 
come’). 

The future is sometimes used in combination 
with other suffixes, occurring before the preterit, 
the conditional, the dubitative past, and possibly 
before other prefinal suffixes; and after the nega- 
tive suffix: gidecektim ; fakat vaz gectim. ‘I would 
have gone but I changed my mind.’ I + II; gide- 
céksem, hazirlanmam la:zim. ‘If I am to go, I 


must get ready.’ [I] + IA; gidecekmis. ‘ He would 
probably have gone.’ 1; gitmiyecegim. ‘I will not 
go.’ I, 


14.4, Preterit tense is marked by the prefinal 
suffixes -dz* and -(y)dz*. The former is used 
after verb bases and after negative prefinal suffix 
-mz* ; the latter is used in all other combinations, 
giildii ‘he laughed’ (giil- ‘to laugh’); oksadi 
‘he petted’ (okga- ‘ to pet’). 

The preterit is frequently used with other pre- 
final suffixes, occurring after the durative, after 
the dubitative past (to express a past perfect), 
after the negative, and after a prior prefinal pre- 
terit (to express a past perfect ; when the prefinal 
preterit is followed by an actor final suffix the 
second preterit is necessarily in postfinal position) : 
kosuyordu ‘he was running’ (kos- ‘to run’); 
gitmisti ‘he probably had gone’ (git- ‘to go’); 
gitmedi ‘he did not go’; sevdiydi ‘ he had loved,’ 
sevdimdi ‘I had loved’ (sev- ‘ to love’). 

The preterit in combination occurs after most 
suffixes, but also occurs before certain suffixes, as 
the conditional: gittiyse ‘if he went,’ gittiyseler 
beside gittilérse ‘if they went.’ 


14.5. Auxiliary prefinal suffix -(y)z* indicates 
an unrealized capacity when used before preterit 
suffix -(y)d2*; it indicates capacity or ability when 
used before negative suffix -mz’, and since the re- 
sulting verb is negative, the capacity or ability is 
again unrealized. dleydi ‘had he died’ (@l- ‘to 
die,’ Sldii ‘he died’) ; geleydi ‘oh that he would 
come’ (gel- ‘to come,’ geldi ‘he came’); vara- 
mayacak ‘he will not be able to arrive’ (var- ‘ to 
arrive,’ varmayacak ‘he will not arrive’): dleydi 
# hem o # hémde biz kurtulacaktik. ‘Had he 
died, both he and we would have been saved (from 
suffering attendant upon his living).’ I+ IA; 
beni gérmege geleydi. ‘Oh that he would come to 
see me.’ III (II); bu aksam indiyanapolise varé- 
mayacagiz. ‘We will not be able to arrive at 
Indianapolis this evening.’ III. 


14.6. Habituative and simple negative mode is 
marked by separate suffixes -mz? and -mz*z, with 
high stress falling on any vowel which precedes 
either negative suffix (1.10). The habituative 
negative employs the -ma*z form, with loss of its 
final -z before 1st person actor final suffixes (15.1). 
The simple negative, -mz*, is identical in form to 
the habituative negative with loss of -z; but the 
simple negative does not occur before actor final 
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suffixes.! Both the habituative and simple negative 
may occur before the preterit; only the simple 
negative occurs before other prefinal suffixes: hig 
bir sey bilmedi. ‘ He did not know a single thing.’ 

II; hig bir sey bilmezdi. ‘He used to know, noth- 
ing.’ II; ben iktisattan bagska:# bir gey bilmem. 
F don’t know one other thing than economics.’ 

IIA; muallim bi-giin sinifa gélmiyecek. ‘The 
teacher will not come to class today.’ IITA. 


14.7%. Imperative mode is marked by zero pre- 
final suffix, with high stress falling on any vowel 
which precedes the zero suffix: sola dén! ‘Turn 
to the left!’ III (dén- ‘to turn’) ; yap! ‘ Do it!’; 
yapiniz! ‘ You fellows do it!’; yépma! ‘ Don’t do 
it!’; y4psin! ‘Let him do it!’ (yap- ‘to do, 
make”). 


14.8. Obligative mode is marked by prefinal 
suffix -mz*lz*(y). The obligative is used in com- 
bination with other prefinal suffixes: after the 
negative ; before the preterit, the dubitative past, 
the conditional: gitmeli ‘he ought to go,’ git- 
memeli ‘he must not go’ (git- ‘to go’): git- 
meliydim ; fakat gidémedim. ‘I was obliged to go 
but was unable to go. I+ I; gitmeliymigs ‘he 
probably had to go.’; sevmelilérse, ‘If they have 
to love’ (sev- ‘ to love’). 


14.9. The prefinal suffixes -ma‘*s (after verb 
bases and negative prefinal) and -(y)ma*s (in 
other combinations) mark a modal-tense category, 
the dubitative past, often used in a quotative sense 
-for reporting events not actually experienced, or 
not clearly remembered. In combination the dubi- 
tative past occurs after the future, after the nega- 
tive, after another dubitative past; both before 
and after the conditional (such alternate possi- 
bility in the relative order of prefinal suffixes is 
not usual) : gitmigmig ‘he had probably gone’ 
(git- ‘to go’) ; sika: goya gitmisler. ‘They proba- 
bly went to Chicago.’ III; ; gitmigsem, haberim yok. 
‘If I went, it is news to me. [I] + IA; ka:tili 
bulamamuslar. ‘They have not been able to find 
the murderer.’ II; dévmeséymisim, élmiyecekmis. 
‘If I had not thrashed him, he would not have 

died” [I] + I. 


14.10. Conditional mode is marked by the pre- 
final suffixes -sr* and -(y)sz*, with high stress 
comma intonation (1.10). The form -sz* is used 


*We are indebted to Norman A. McQuown for this 
distinction. 


after verb bases and after negative prefinal -mz?; 
the form -(y)sz? is used in all other combinations. 
In combination with other prefinal suffixes, the 
conditional characteristically follows (as after the 
habituative, the durative, the future, the preterit, 
the negative) ; but it precedes the dubitative (see 
14.9), and may either precede or follow the pre- 
terit: yapérsa, ‘if he does so’ (yap- ‘to do’); 
biliyérsa, ‘if he is understanding,’ bilecékse, ‘ if 
he will know’ (bil- ‘to know’) ; dévmése, ‘if he 
does not thrash him’ (dév- ‘to whip, thrash’) ; 
gitseydi, beside gittiyse, ‘if he had gone.’ 


Cuaprer 15. Actor Final Enclitics and 
Actor Substitute Final Suffixes 


Every verb marks person, ejther by an actor 
final enclitic or by an actor substitute final suffix. 
The actor final enclitics are unstressed final suf- 
fixes: the sentence final accent falls on the last 
vowel of the last element preceding the actor final 
enclitic. But actor substitute final suffixes are 
stressed as part of the word to which they are 
attached. 

Actor final enclitics occur only after prefinal 
suffixes. Hence, the morphological minimum of 
such verbs is verb base plus prefinal suffix, plus 
verb final enclitic. There are three sets or para- 
digms of actor final enclitics. One paradigm is 
used only after the imperative prefinal suffix; 
another paradigm is used after either the condi- 
tional or preterit prefinal suffixes; the third para- 
digm is used after all other prefinal suffixes. 

Verbs formed with actor substitute final suffixes 
are not syntactically free forms, since they occur 
only as minor structures in compound sentences. 
Such syntactically bound forms usually occur 
without prefinal suffix. Here the morphological 
minimum is verb base plus actor substitute final. 

The implied actor for actor substitute verbs may 
be the same person as that marked by a following 
possessive noun or actor final verb; sometimes a 
prior noun serves as actor for actor substitute 
verbs. 


15.1. The general actor final enclitics are: 


singular plural 
-a*m -az 
-sz*n -sz*na*z 


Third person is marked by a contrastive zero; the 
plural of the 3d person in this paradigm and in 


1st person 
2nd person 
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the other actor paradigms (15. 2,3) is marked by 
-lz*r, which is not an actor final enclitic but an 
unclassed suffix, that is, a suffix which is associated 
exclusively neither with the verb class nor with 
the noun class (21.4). 

The general actor final enclitics occur after the 
following prefinal suffixes: habituative, durative, 
future, negative, obligative, dubitative past: biz 
hér-kesi iizeriz. ‘We distress everybody.’ IIA; 
gimdi kiminle sevisiyorsun? ‘With whom are you 
in love now?’ VI; harp y4rin duracak. ‘ The war 
will end tomorrow.’ IA; sizde kélmam. ‘I can’t 
remain with you.’ V; yagmurun altinda 1slan- 
mamak icin # kogmalisin. ‘In order not to get 
wet in the rain, you must run.’ I (see 4.9); 
hayatlarinda ilk defa: deniz agmiglar. ‘They have 
crossed the ocean for the first time in their lives.’ 
II. 


15.2. After conditional and preterit prefinals, 
the following actor final enclitics are used: 


singular plural 
1st person -m -k 
2nd person -n -na*z 


Third person is marked by a contrastive zero 
enclitic. kasap bicagim biletti. ‘The butcher 
sharpened his knife.’ IITA; beni dinlérsen, bir sey 
égrenirsin. ‘If you listen to me you will learn 
something.’ [II] + II; yarim saat bir birimizle 
cekistik: “We argued with each other for half an 
hour.’ VI. 


15.3. After imperative prefinal the following 
actor final enclitics are used: - 


singular plural 
ist person -a*yx*m -z*la*m 
2nd person -(y)a*n -(y)a*na*z 


Besides the forms here listed for 2nd person im- 
peratives, a more emphatic 2nd person imperative, 
without reference to number, is marked by zero 
suffix. Third person is marked by -sz‘n, beni 
iizme! ‘Don’t bother me!’ II; gehire gidelim ! 
‘Let’s go to town!’ III; birada kélimiz! ‘ Please 
stay here!’ or ‘ You fellows stay here!’ V. (that 
is, the plural imperative expresses either a polite 
singular. or a literal plural). 


15.4. Actor substitute final suffix -(y)KEn 
appears after the habituative prefinal, with high 
stress comma intonation (1.10): muallim ders 
verirken, sinifta agagi yukari yiirtir. ‘The teacher 


while giving a lesson, walks up and down in class,’ 
[IIA] + I. 


15.5. Actor substitute final suffix -(y)2*ncz* 
appears after verb bases and verb stems, with high 
stress comma intonation. kg gelince, yapraklar 
dokiiliir. ‘When winter comes, the leaves get spilled 
(from the trees).? [IA]-+ IA; igim sikilinca, 
ekseriya bir kitap okurum. ‘When I get bored 
(when my inside gets squeezed) I usually read a 
book.’ [IA] + II. 


15.6. Actor substitute final -(y)z*r2*k occurs 
after verb bases and verb stems, with high stress 
comma intonation (1.10). péncerenin camim. kira- 
rak, diikkfna girdi. ‘ By breaking the glass of the 
window, he entered the store.’ [II] + III; askerler 
diigman tel Orgiisiinii yere siiriinérek, gectiler. 
‘The soldiers passed the enemy’s barbed wire by 
crawling on the ground.’ IITA + [IIT]. 


15.7%. Actor substitute final -(y)a*p occurs 
freely after verb bases and verb stems; verbs 
formed with -(y)2*p may imply categories marked 
by prefinal suffixes of the following structure final 
verb: hirsiz elektrikleri yakip # diikkim rahat 
rahat soydu. ‘ The thief burned the electric lights 
and pilfered the store with ease.’ [II] +- II; liitfen 
sacginizla oynayip # beni sinirlendirmeyin! ‘ Please 
don’t play with your hair and don’t cause me to 
be nervous!’ [I] + II. 


15.8. Verbs formed with the resultative actor 
substitute final -(y)2*la* after verb bases or stems 
characteristically occur in syntactic reduplication 
(12.8); but the resultative verb may also occur 
singly: evleneli pisimk bir adamdir. ‘Since he 
married he is a meek man.’ [I] + I. 


CHAPTER 16. Verbs Derived from Nouns 


There are two types of suffixes which change 
words from noun class to verb class: (1) verb 
formatives which are used only after nouns; 
(2) some of the verb prefinal and verb final suf- 
fixes, already treated. The latter are used both after 
verbs (which remain verbs) and after nouns 
(which thereby become derived verbs). 

Some of the verb formatives are similar in form 
and meaning to verb stem suffixes; these should 
perhaps be regarded as related pairs: compare 
verb formative -z*] (16.2) with stem suffix -<*] 
, (13.1); -?#t (16.6) with -2*7 (13.5); -Ar 
(16.3) with -¢*r (13. 4) ; -dz*r precedes prefinals 








es A ee. 


and finals as a verb stem suffix (13.4), but is 
followed neither by prefinals nor finals as a verb 
formative suffix (16.5). 

Verbs are derived from nouns by suffixation 
(16. 1-10), and by compounding (16. 11, 12). 


16.1. Many nouns can be changed to verb 
bases by suffixation of the verb formative -Iz’. 
Certain nouns tolerate such suffixation only when 
the passive stem suffix -r*n (13.2) or the re- 
ciprocal stem suffix -a*s (13.3) follows -la* (re- 
sulting in -lz’n and -lz*s, respectively). siisle- 
‘to primp up’ (siis ‘ decoration’) ; haveslen- ‘ to 
be envious’ (haves ‘ ambitious’) ; birles- ‘to be- 
come united’ (bir ‘one’): dblam kiiciik kizim 
siisledi. ‘My elder sister primped up her little 
daughter.’ IIA; cok siisii hig sévmem. ‘I don’t 
like very much decoration.’ II; kizi atin iizerinde 
gériince, haveslendim. ‘When I saw the girl on 
top of the horse, I became envious.’ [II] +I; 
cok haves ba:zen insami fena: yoilara saptirr. 
‘Much ambition sometimes makes a person turn 
to evil roads.’ IIDA; kar koca birlestiler. ‘ The 
husband and wife became united.’ IA. 


16.2. A few nouns tolerate suffixation of the 
verb formative -x*I or -x*l followed by the causa- 
tive stem suffix -¢*7’ (resulting in -a*lt). diizel- 
‘to be straightened out,’ diizelt- ‘ to cause straight- 
ening’ (diiz ‘ level’): bu yol diizeldi. ‘ This road 
was straightened out.’ IA; kravatim diizélt! 
‘Straighten your necktie!’ II. 


16.3. Verb formative -Ar is also apparently 
tolerated by only a few nouns. yasar- ‘to become 
wet’ (yas ‘wet’); sarar- ‘to become yellow’ 
(sari ‘ yellow’) : Annemi gériince, gézlerim yasardi. 
‘When I saw my mother, my eyes became wet.’ 
[II] + 1A; yiizii sarardi. ‘His face became yel- 
low.’ IA; sari giil hoguma gider. ‘ The yellow rose 
gives me pleasure.’ IIIA. 


16.4. Suffixation of verb formative -A is also 
rare. kana- ‘to bleed’ (kan ‘ blood’): burnum 
kanayacak. ‘ My nose will bleed.” IA; burnumdan 
kan alnyor. ‘ Blood is flowing from my nose.’ IA. 


16.5. The most productive of all verb forma- 
tives is the enclitic -dz*r which alternates freely 
with a zero suffix, without apparent distinction in 
a No other verb suffixes are combined with 
-dz*r, 


16.5.1. Zero substitute or -dz‘*r after general 
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case nouns: o adam arkadagimdir. ‘ That man is 
my friend.’ IA; arkadagim bir adamdir. ‘My 
friend is a man.’ IA; 6piilmek gok hog bir sey. 
‘ Being kissed is a very pleasurable thing.’ IA. 


16.5.2. After 3d person congruent noun of the 
genitive construction (5.1,2): bi-giin segim giinii. 
‘Today is election day.’ IA; Bay Conz yiiz metre 
kogucusudur. ‘ Mr. Jones is a hundred meter run- 
ner.’ IA. 


16.5.3. After the genitive noun itself; the 
resulting verb is in structure final and hence is 
not followed by a 3d person congruent noun: 
Ahmedin. ‘It is Ahmed’s. I; zafer muzafferindir. 
‘Victory belongs to the victorious.’ IA. 


16.5.4. After locative case nouns: aptesha: ne 
nérede? ‘ Where is the toilet?’ IA; havuzda tale- 
beler yiizmektedir. ‘The students are now engaged 
in swimming in the pool.’ IA. 


16.5.5. After dative case nouns: hepinizin 
sihhatine. ‘It is to the health of all of you.’ I; 
tiikiiriik hokkasina tiikiirsénize? ‘Why don’t you 
spit in the spitoon?’ III. (tiikiirsénize is a de- 
rived noun which is reformed as a verb by the zero 
substitute suffix). 


16.6. A great number of nouns can be changed 
to verbs by suffixation of the verb formative -?#t.* 
In some instances noun suffixes expressing general 
quality or nature are added before -?#¢ is suffixed 
(18. 7,12). gevezeliket- ‘to babble’ (gevez ‘ talka- 
tive’) ; seyyahatet- ‘to travel’ (seyyah ‘ traveller,’ 
seyyahat ‘journey’) ; niyetet- ‘to intend’ (uaeyet 
‘intention ’) ; affet- ‘to excuse’ (affin ‘your ex- 
cusing’) ; rica?et- ‘to implore’ (rica ‘ request’) ; 
nefretet- ‘to hate’ (nefret- ‘disgust, aversion ’) : 
kalemi agirmaga niyetettim. “I intended to steal a 
pencil.’ III (II) ; liitfen beni affedersiniz. ‘ Please 
excuse me.’ (II); affim rica?ederim. ‘I implore 
your excusing it.’ II; o képekten nefretederim. 
‘I hate that dog.’ IV. 


16.7%. Prefinal preterit -(y)da* (14.4) after 
nouns forms verbs: arkadagimdi. ‘He was my 
friend.’ I; ben hocaydim. ‘I was a teacher.’ IA. 


16.8. Conditional prefinal -(y)sz* (14.10) 
after nouns forms verbs: koldysa ‘if it is easy’ 
(kolay ‘ easy’) :. dlmek kol4ysa, yasamak neden bu 


1A variant form may be -Ht, without the glottal stop 
(1.6). 
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kadar zor? ‘If dying is easy, then why is living 
so difficult?’ [IA] + IA. 


16.9. Actor substitute final -(y)KHn (15. 4) 
after nouns forms verbs: Tiirkiyedéyken, iig adim 
atlardim. ‘ While in Turkey I used to jump three 


paces.’ [I] + I. 


16.10. When used after nouns, the general 
actor final enclitics (15.1) form verbs; however, 
the first person suffixes appear after nouns ending 
in vowels with vowel induced -y- (-(y)a*m, 
-(y)a*z), which does not appear in verbal usage 
either after the negative prefinal or after verb 
bases ending in vowels (15.1): din kardegiyiz. 
‘In religion we are brothers.’ I; cok giizel bir 
cocuksun. ‘ You are a pretty child.’ I; komguyuz. 
‘We are neighbors.’ I. 


16.11. In composition with a prior noun the 


combining verb ol- ‘to be, become’ forms a syn- 
tactic unit, the members of which are distinguished 
orthographically by a hyphen: bahtiyar-oldum ‘I 
became happy.’ In underlying analysis, ol- is a 
predicate complement governing verb: the prior 
noun in composition is always a predicate com- 
plement (3.23). But the compound as a whole 


may govern the case of a preceding noun in the 
sentence and hence constitutes a syntactic unit. 
abone-ol- ‘ to subscribe’ [dative governing], (abone 
‘subscription’): bu haftalk mecmuaya abone- 
oldu. ‘ He subscribed to this weekly magazine.’ III. 

As a combining verb, ol- enters into composition 
with a great number of nouns signifying somewhat 
general qualities, comparable and often identical 
to those tolerating the verb formative suffix -?Et 
(16.6). However, ol- is not employed exclusively 
as a combining verb; it also occurs as a syntactic- 
ally free form: ne olirsa élsun! ‘Whatever may 
be, let it be!’ [IA] + [I]; istahim olmali. ‘I 
ought to have an appetite (my appetite must be).’ 
1A. 


16.12. The combining verb bil- ‘to know how’ 
occurs in composition with a prior derived noun 
in dative case: koga-bilecek ‘he will be able to 
run.’ The dative noun compounded with bil- is 
always derived by appending the dative case suffix 
directly to the verb base or verb stem (compare 
12.5). In underlying analysis, bil- governs the 
dative noun in composition, but the compound, 
as a syntactic unit, may govern the case of a pre- 
ceding noun in the sentence. ka:nun da:hilinde 


# istedigzin reza:leti yapa-bilirsin. ‘You can make 
any scandal you want within the law.’ II. 

In addition to its use as a combining form, bil- 
occurs as a syntactically free form. As a free form 
it governs the goal noun: para saklamasini bilmez, 
‘He does not know, how to keep money.’ IT. 


CHAPTER 17. Nouns Derived from Verbs 


Two groups of suffixes change words from verb 
class to noun class: (1) a dozen noun formatives 
which are used only after verbs; (2) one each of 
the noun prefinal, noun final, and case suffixes, 
treated below (18.7; 19.1; 10). The latter are 
used both after primary nouns (which remain 
nouns) and after verbs (which thereby become 
derived nouns). 

Whether a noun is derived by noun formatives 
or by noun suffixes, the resulting noun functions 
either as a verbal noun or as a secondary noun. 
Verbal nouns may be preceded by a prior noun in 
a case which the underlying verb of the derivation 
governs ; the government of verbal nouns is shown 
by parenthetic structure indicators. Secondary 
nouns do not govern prior nouns, and resemble 
the meaning of the underlying verb less than do 
verbal nouns: yemek yemek istiyorum. ‘I want to 
eat food.’ II (II). Of the morphologically identical 
pair, yemek yemek, the first yemek ‘food’ is a 
secondary noun in goal case; this case is governed 
by the second yemek ‘to eat’ which is a verbal 
noun and hence able to govern the case of a prior 
noun; the verbal noun, yemek ‘ to eat,’ is also in 
goal case, and is governed by the structure final 
verb istiyorum ‘I want.’ 


17.1. A rather small group of verb bases be- 
come derived nouns by suffixation of -(y)2* alone; 
however -(y)2* in combination with noun final 
suffix -cz* (18.5.1), resulting in -(y)z*cz*, is 
appended to a great many verb bases and also to 
verb stems. 


17.1.1. Suffixation of noun formative -(y)z* 
occasionally yields nouns with specialized mean- 
ings; more often, with meanings which closely re- 
semble the underlying verb. dolu ‘ hail’ (dol- ‘ to 
be full, stuffed ’) ; gata ‘ roof’ (cat- ‘to pile up ) ; 
koku ‘ the smell’ (kok- ‘ to exude smell’) ; bileyi 
‘the sharpener,’ bileyi tag: ‘the whetstone’ (bile- 
‘to sharpen metal’) : diin gece ben uyirken, miithig 
bir dolu yagmug. ‘ Last night while I was asleep a 
tremendous hail fell.” [IA] + IA; karlar eriyince, 
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sokaklar # ba:zen siyla dolar. ‘When the snows 
are melting, the streets are sometimes filled with 
water.” [IA] + IA; banyodan qkinca, viicu: diine 
bir cok kokular siirer. ‘When she pulls out from 
the bath, she applies many smells to her body.’ 
[IV] + IID; bu gicek giizel kokuyor. ‘This flower 
smells good.’ IA. 


17.1.2. Suffixation of -(y)a*ca* yields agen- 
tive nouns. bileyici ‘whetstone grinder’ (bile- ‘ to 
sharpen metal’) ; driicii ‘ weaver’ (dr- ‘to weave’) ; 
diizeltici ‘one who straightens’ (diizelt- ‘to cause 
straightening,’ diizel- ‘to be straightened out’) : 
bileyici gidérken, bizim bigaklari géri vermege 
unuttu. ‘The whetstone grinder, upon going, for- 
got to give back our knives.’ [IA] + III (II); 
yatak diizeltici kadin # bi-giin neden gélmedi? 
‘Why didn’t the bed straightening woman come 
today?’ IA. 


17.2. A rather large group of verb bases and 
verb stems become derived nouns by suffixation of 
-*k. delik ‘hole’ (del- ‘to make a hole’) ; agik 
‘open’ (ac- ‘to open’) ; carpik ‘ bent’ (¢arp- ‘to 
collide’) ; parlak ‘bright’ (parla- ‘to flame up’) ; 
yenik ‘ worn out’ (yen- ‘to be eaten,’ ye- ‘ to eat’) : 
carpik bacakli bir adam gordiim. ‘I saw a bow 
legged man.’ II; otomobilim gocuga garpti. ‘ My 
car hit the boy.’ III; kalemin yenik ucunu kestim. 
‘I cut the worn out end of the pencil.’ II; bu 
yemek yénmez. ‘ This food is not eaten.’ IA. 


17.3. Every verb base and verb stem may be- 
come a derived noun by suffixation of -dz*k. kogtuk 
‘the running’ (kog- ‘to run”) ; dedik ‘the saying’ 
(de- ‘to say’): ben bir-az kostuktén-sonra, yoru- 
lurum. ‘ After running a little I become tired.’ 
[IVA] +1; ahk gocuk # ne dedigimi bir tirli 
anlayamadi. ‘ The stupid boy did not in the least 
understand what I said.’ ITA. 


17.4. Noun formative suffix -gz* is tolerated 
by a small group of verb bases. drgii ‘woven ob- 
ject’ (dr- ‘to weave’): benim annem cok giizel 
Orgii Grer. ‘My mother weaves beautiful woven 
things.’ ITA. 


17.5. Noun formative suffix -z*m is tolerated 
by a few verb bases and verb stems. The resulting 
noun occasionally shows specialized meaning. secim 
‘choice, election’ (seg- ‘to choose’) ; kogum ‘ reins’ 
(kos- ‘to run’); yem ‘fodder’ (ye- ‘to eat’): 
mebuslar # secime cok ehemmiyet verirler. ‘ Sena- 
tors give much importance to elections.’ IIDA; 


insanlar yem yémezler. ‘ People do not eat fodder.’ 
IIA. 


17.6. Infinitive nouns are formed by suffixing 
the relative noun formative -mz* or the absolute 
noun formative -mz?k to verb bases, verb stems, 
and occasionally to verbs with the negative prefinal 
appended (14.6). Only in rare instances is the 
meaning of the infinitive noun specialized: basma 
‘cotton print’ (bas- ‘to step on, to press, to pub- 
lish’) ; yemek ‘food’ (ye- ‘to eat’). 

The resulting absolute and relative infinitive 
nouns are both used in the various cases. The 
relative infinitive enters into the genitive construc- 
tions more than does the absolute infinitive; the 
absolute infinitive serves as actor more often than 
does the relative infinitive. The latter is often 
used as an attribute before various heads in endo- 
centric phrases; the absolute infinitive is used as 
an attribute before special heads such as igin (4.9). 

The relative infinitive noun tolerates possessive 
suffixes (19.1); the absolute infinitive does not. 


17.6.1. Infinitive nouns are used in genitive 
constructions both as the genitive member and as 
the 3d person congruent noun member of the con- 
struction. kullanma ‘use’ (kullan- ‘to use”) ; 
kaplama ‘ covering’ (kapla- ‘to cover’): kullanma 
vergisi bu sene cok agir-olacak. ‘This year the use 
tax will become very heavy.’ IA; bu odanin kapla- 
masini cilaladi. ‘He varnished the outside covering 
of this room.’ IT. 


17.6.2. Infinitive nouns are used in various 
cases; as actor the verbal noun function of the 
infinitive is clearly illustrated, because the actor 
infinitive is often accompanied by a prior governed 
noun. kaldirmak ‘lifting’ (kaldir- ‘to lift’); 
binmek ‘ riding’ (bin- ‘ to ride’) ; kagmak ‘ run- 
ning away’ (kac- ‘to run away’): bu yiikii kal- 
dirmak ¢ok giictiir. ‘ Lifting this load is very diffi- 
eult.? IA (II); ata binmek cok giizel ispordur. 
‘Riding a horse is a very fine sport.’ IA (III) ; 
fena: bir seyden kagmaékla kurtulémazsiniz. ‘ You 
cannot be saved by running away from a bad 
thing.’ I. 


17.6.3. Infinitive nouns are used as attributes 
in endocentric phrases (see also 4.4). galigma 
‘working’ (calig- ‘to work’): galisma odamda 
diin gece oturdum. ‘I sat in my working room 
last night.’ I. 


17.6.4. The relative infinitive, but not the 
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absolute infinitive, tolerates possessive noun final 
suffixes. gitme ‘going’ (git- ‘to go’): gitmem 
li:zim. ‘ My going is necessary.’ IA. 


17.7%. Noun formative suffix -gx‘n is tolerated 
by a few verb bases; -gx*n is tolerated by a few 
verb stems. uygun ‘suitable’ (uy- ‘to fit’); 
konuskan ‘ talkative’ (konus- ‘ to talk’): ayagima 
uygun bir ayak kabi bul4madim. ‘I could not find 
a suitable shoe for my foot.’ IID; siz # eskiden 
cok konuskan bir adamdiniz. ‘ You were formerly 
a very talkative man.’ IA. 


17.8. Noun formative suffix -(y)x’n is freely 
appended to verb bases, verb stems, and even to 
verbs with the negative prefinal (14.6). The re- 
sulting noun functions as a secondary noun or 
verbal noun agentive. uyuyan ‘one who sleeps’ 
(uyu- ‘to sleep’); yontan ‘one who sharpens’ 
(yont- ‘to sharpen wood’): uyuyan képegin kuy- 
ruguna bisma! ‘ Don’t step on the sleeping dog’s 
tail!’ ITI; kalemini yontan cocuk cok zeki: bir 
talebedir. ‘The boy who is sharpening his pencil 
is a very bright student.’ IA (II). 


17.9. Noun formative -r‘ntz* is tolerated after 
certain verb bases. The resulting noun functions 
as a secondary noun rather than as a verbal noun, 
and usually has a specialized meaning. kimnti 
‘bread crumbs’ (kir- ‘to break’) ; gezinti ‘ picnic’ 
(gez- ‘to take a pleasure stroll’) ; kuruntu ‘ neu- 
rotic feeling’ (kur- ‘to wind up’); akint ‘ cur- 
rent’ (ak- ‘to leak’): bu giwlerde icgimde bir 
kuruntu var. ‘In these days a neurotic feeling 
exists within me.’ IA, 


17.10. Noun formative suffixes -¢ and -gA¢ are 
tolerated by some verb stems formed with free or 
inseparable passive suffix -2*n (13.2). The re- 
sulting nouns are secondary. Nouns formed with 
-gAg¢ appear to be rare. utangag ‘ bashful,’ utang 
‘shame’ (utan- ‘to be ashamed’); patlangac 
‘ramrod blow gun’ (patlan- ‘to be exploded,’ 
patla- ‘to explode’) ; seving ‘delight’ (sevin- ‘to 
be delighted, sev- ‘to love’); kazang ‘income’ 
(kazan ‘to earn’); inang ‘ belief’ (inan- ‘ to be- 
lieve ’) ; giiveng ‘ confidence’ (giiven- ‘ to be confi- 
dent’): benim # kardegimde cok giivencim var. 
‘ My great confidence exists in my brother.’ IA. 


17.11. Noun formative suffix -mUr appears 
in our examples only after the verb base yag- ‘to 
precipitate’ as yagmur ‘rain.’ bi-giin yagmur 
yagiyor. ‘Today rain is raining.’ IA. 
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17.12. Noun formative suffix -dA: appears in 
our examples only after the verb base sev- ‘to 
love’ as sevda: ‘in love’ (see 18.8 for -lx‘); 
sevda:l profesér # bi-giin yine gézliiklerini evde 
unuttu. ‘The absent minded professor forgot his 
glasses at home again today.’ ITA. 


17.13. In addition to the noun formative 
suffixes treated in this chapter (17.1-12), there 
are a few suffixes usually appended to nouns which 
may be appended to verbs in certain shapes; in 
the latter usage, the noun suffixes function as noun 
deriving suffixes. 


17.13.1. Dative case suffix (10) after verb 
bases and verb stems serves to form a derived noun 
(see 12.5 and 16.12). 


17. 13.2. Noun prefinal suffix -lx* (18.8) ap- 
pended to the verb al- ‘to take’ after future suffix 
(14.3) serves to form a derived noun. Compare 
alacak ‘he will take,’ alacakh ‘bank teller.’ 


17. 13.3. Possessive noun suffixes (19.1) ap- 
pended to the future or to the conditional verb 
prefinal suffix (14. 3,10) serve to form underlying 
derived nouns. Possessed nouns so formed appear 
always in the dative case, and are reformed as 
verbs by verb formative zero (16.5). igki igecegine 
# ailene bir-az para géndérsene ? ‘ Instead of drink- 
ing drinks, why don’t you send a little money to 
your family?’ [II] + IID. 

The meaning is specialized. The ‘why don’t 
you ’ type appears always to employ second person 
suffixes. The future dative type employs any person 
of the possessive noun paradigm (19.1). 

17.13.4. Noun prefinal -cx? (18.5) appended 
to verb stems formed with -x‘n (13.2) serves to 
form a derived noun. diisiince ‘ thought’ (diigiin- 
‘to think’); eglence ‘pleasure,’ eglence yeri 
‘amusement park’ (eglen- ‘to have fun’). 


CHaApTerR 18. Prefinal Noun Suffixes 


Noun suffixes in the prefinal group are so classi- 
fied because (a) they are always appended to nouns 
and (b) they may precede possessive person suffixes. 
No other group of suffixes share both these posi- 
tional features: some noun formatives may precede 
possessive person suffixes (but they are appended 
to verbs, not to nouns) ; case suffixes are also ap- 
pended to nouns (but they do not precede pos- 
sessive suffixes). For noun final suffixes, which 
include the possessive suffixes, see chapter 19. 
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18.1. Noun prefinal -van appears in our ex- 
amples after bahce ‘garden,’ and is possibly an 
inseparable suffix of *sadir: bahgevan ‘ gardener’ ; 
gadirvan ‘ public fountain.’ 


18.2. Noun prefinal -dAr is tolerated by a few 
primary nouns: deftedar ‘clerk’ (defter ‘ note- 
book’); veznedar ‘treasurer’ (vezne ‘ vault”) ; 
dindar ‘religious’ (din ‘ religion’). 


18.3. Noun prefinal -KA:r is also tolerated by 
a few primary nouns. In meaning both -dAr (18. 
2) and -KA:r range from attribute to agentive. 
haveski:r ‘lecher, lecherous’ (haves ‘desire, 
ambition’) ; igsvekfé:r ‘ coquette, coquettish’ (igve 
‘coquetry’) : isvekf:r nazdrla # erkekleri kendine 
cezbetti. ‘With coquettish glances, she attracted 
men to herself.’ IID. 


18.4. Noun prefinal -bAz is tolerated by a few 
primary nouns. The resulting form is always 
agentive. kumarbaz ‘gambler’ (kumar ‘gam- 
bling’) ; sahpaz ‘falcon, energetic person, king’s 
jester’ (sah ‘ king’). 

18.5. The noun prefinal suffixes -cz* and -cz* 
are appended both to primary nouns and to sec- 
ondary nouns; high stress falls on the vowel 
preceding -cx? (1.10). 


18.5.1. Noun prefinal -ca* is tolerated by a 
great many primary nouns and by all secondary 
nouns formed with -(y)a* (17.1). The resulting 
form in either case is agentive. tiitiincii ‘tobacco 
vendor’ (tiitiin ‘ tobacco’); arabaci ‘cab driver’ 
(araba ‘ cab’) ; kapici ‘ doorkeeper ’ (kapi ‘ door’). 


18.5.2. Noun prefinal -cz? is appended to 
names of peoples to indicate the language of the 
people; and to other primary nouns and to sec- 
ondary nouns formed with -dz*k (17.3) to indi- 
cate a general resemblance to the underlying noun. 
ingilizce ‘ English’ (ingiliz ‘ Englishman) ; tiirkge 
‘Turkish’ (tiirk ‘Turk’); kadinca ‘womanly’ 
(kadin ‘woman’); gittikge ‘as time goes on’ 
(git- ‘to go’); oldikca ‘as things are, rather’ 
(ol- ‘ to be’). 


18.6. Noun prefinal -cr*k is tolerated by many 
primary nouns; -cz*k by a few secondary nouns. 
The usual meaning is diminutive; occasionally, 
the meaning of the noun is intensified or other- 
wise specialized. evcik ‘little house’ (ev ‘ house’) ; 
kisacik ‘very short’ (kisa ‘short’); Ahmetgik 
‘dear little Ahmet’ (Ahmet = proper name) ; 
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driimcek ‘ spider ’ (Sriim ‘ weave,’ dr- ‘ to weave’) ; 
oyuncak ‘ toy’ (oyun ‘ play,’ oynamak ‘ to play’). 


18.7%. Noun prefinal suffix -lz*k is appended to 
primary nouns sometimes after other prefinal suf- 
fixes; and to secondary nouns. The meaning of 
the resulting form is sometimes more general, 
solnetimes more specific than that of the under- 
lying noun. dostluk ‘friendship’ (dost ‘ friend’) ; 
gecelik ‘nightgown’ (gece ‘night’); yorgunluk 
‘ tiredness’ (yorgun ‘ tired,’ yor- ‘ to tire’) ; ahlak- 
sizik ‘immorality’ (ahlaksiz ‘immoral,’ ahlak 
‘ moral’). 


18.8. Noun prefinal -lz* is tolerated by many 
primary nouns and a few secondary nouns. When 
suffixed to a place name, the resulting noun indi- 
cates a native of the place; after other nouns, the 
resulting form is often attributive, sometimes in a 
specialized sense. yerli ‘native’ (yer ‘ place”) ; 
filistinli ‘ Palestinian’ (filistin ‘ Palestine’) ; evli 
‘married’ (ev ‘ house”) ; sevimli ‘ affable’ (sevim 
‘love,’ sev- ‘to love’); buzlu ‘icy’ (buz ‘ ice’). 


18.9. Noun prefinal -sz*z appears only after 
primary nouns in our examples. However, nouns 
formed with -sa*z may precede verb formative suf- 
fixes, as ahliksizlas- ‘to become immoral’ (ahlak 
‘moral,’ ahlaksiz ‘immoral’). Prefinal -sz*z ex- 
presses absence or lack, sometimes in an altered 
sense. kafasiz ‘brainless’ (kafa ‘ head’); bagsiz 
‘headless’ (bag ‘ head’): asksiz hayat # tuzsuz 
yemege benzer. ‘ A loveless life resembles a saltless 
meal.’ IITA. 


18.10. Noun prefinal -Z may be appended to 
a few primary nouns to indicate feminine gender. 
The contrastive nouns, without -Z, are generally 
not masculine but are, like other Turkish nouns, 
lacking in commitment as to sex gender. miidiire 
‘female director’ (miidiir ‘director’); ka:tibe 
‘female secretary’ (ka: tip ‘ secretary’). However, 
the contrastive noun for zevce ‘wife’ is masculine 
rather than non-commital as to sex gender: zevg 
* husband.’ 


18.11. Noun prefinal -2*z is appended to pri- 
mary number nouns to indicate a close knit group 
of the number marked. ikiz ‘twins’ (iki ‘ two’) ; 
iiciiz ‘ triplets’ (ii¢ ‘ three’). 


18.12. A noun prefinal suffix ending in -T is 
appended to primary nouns; the resulting form 
is more general in meaning than that of the under- 
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lying primary noun. Vowels preceding -7 vary, 
depending on the noun suffixed (which may un- 
dergo vowel change and metathesis) : esa: ret ‘ cap- 
tivity’ (esir ‘slave’); mes?udiyet ‘ happiness’ 
(mes?ut ‘ happy’) ; ihracat ‘export’ (harig ‘ out- 
side’) ; neba:ta:t ‘ botany’ (nebat ‘ plant’) ; hay- 
vanat ‘zoology’ (hayvan ‘ animal’). 


18.13. Noun prefinal -2’rz* is freely or in- 
separably appended to a few nouns indicating 
relative position in space. igeri ‘inside’ (compare 
with 3d person and locative suffixes: iginde ‘ within 
its inner part’); disarm ‘ outside’ (compare with 
1st person and locative suffix, digimdan beside 
digarimdan ‘from my outer side’) ; yukam ‘up,’ 
géri ‘ behind.’ 


18.14. Noun prefinal -z*stAn is appended to 
names of peoples or of conspicuous features of the 
landscape; the resulting form is generally of the 
place name type. macaristan ‘ Hungary’ (macar 
‘Hungarian’); tiirkiistan ‘Turkestan’ (tiirk 
‘Turk’); dagistan ‘Daghestan’ (dag ‘moun- 
tain’); kabristan ‘cemetery’ (kabir ‘ grave”) ; 
giiliistan ‘rose garden’ (giil ‘ rose’). 


18.15. Noun prefinal -/yF is partially parallel 
to the preceding suffix. tiirkiye ‘Turkey’ (tirk 
‘Turk ’). 


18.16. Noun prefinal -A:n£ (beside -hA:nE 
in spelling pronunciation) is appended to primary 
nouns to indicate a place in which something re- 
sides, either in a literal or a specialized sense. 
kiitiipa:ne beside kiitiipha:ne ‘library’ (kitap 
“book ’) ; gaira:ne ‘ picturesque’ (gsair ‘ poet’). 


18.1%. Noun prefinal -z‘/tz* is appended to 
onomatopoeic nouns. These nouns in free form 
appear characteristically in reduplication (mir mir 
sdylénme! ‘ Don’t say mir mir! ’) ; but as a single 
form before the suffix -r*liz*. mimlti ‘the mum- 
bling,’ giiriiltii ‘the roaring,’ himilt: ‘ the growling,’ 
ziriti ‘the braying.’ 


CHAPTER 19. Noun Final Suffixes 


Two kinds of suffixes are classified as noun final 
suffixes: (a) members of the possessive person 
paradigm; (b) suffixes which are used in com- 
plementary distribution with the possessive person 
paradigm, and which therefore form nouns which 
are never possessed. All noun suffixes which may 
be appended to nouns are classed in three major 


groups according to their relative position in suf- 
fixation: (a) noun prefinals of the preceding 
chapter; (b) noun finals of the present chapter; 
(c) noun postfinals, that is, suffixes which may 
follow the noun finals. Noun postfinal suffixes are 
employed only to mark case, and have been de- 
scribed morphologically and syntactically in chap- 
ters 4 (General Case), 5 (Genitive Construction), 
6 (Goal Case), 7 (Concomitive Case), 8 (Locative 
Case), 9 (Ablative Case), 10 (Dative Case). 

All of the possessive person final suffixes and a 
few of the complementary noun final suffixes (19. 
5,9,10) may precede the case marking postfinal 
suffixes. 


19.1. The possessive person suffixes are: 
Singular Plural 
1st person -o*m -o*ma*z 


2nd person -e'n -r'nr*2 | 


Third person is marked by -(s)2*. The plural of 
nouns is not marked by a possessive person suffix 
but by an unclassed suffix, -lz*r (chapter 21). 
When the third person suffix -(s)2* is appended 
to a plural noun, three possible meanings result, 
(a) plural noun with singular 3d person possessor ; 
(b) singular noun, with plural 3d person possessor ; 
(c) plural noun with plural 3d person possessor: 
evleri (a) ‘his houses’; (b) ‘ their house’ (c) ‘ their 
houses.’ Such ambiguity does not obtain when a 
plural noun appends first or second person pos- 
sessive suffixes: evlerim ‘my houses,’ evlerimiz 
‘our houses’; compare evlerin ‘ your houses,’ evin 
‘ your house.’ 


19.2. Noun final -/: is appended to certain 
primary nouns; the resulting form is both spe- 
cialized and attributive in meaning. asri: ‘ mod- 
ern’ (asir ‘century’); hayvani: ‘ zoological’ 
(hayvan ‘animal’); ka:nuni: ‘legal’ (ka:nun 
‘law’). 


19.3. Noun final -?#n is appended without 
stress to certain primary nouns to indicate an in- 
strumentality. The resulting form is used syn- 
tactically as a preface noun (4. 8) or as an attribute 
in an endocentric phrase with a structure final verb 
serving as head of the phrase (4.4). kaz4?en ‘by 
accident’ (kaza ‘ accident’) ; tercihen ‘by prefer- 
ence’ (compare with verb formative suffix, tercihet- 
“to prefer’) ; miikémmelen ‘ excellently’ (miikem- 
mel ‘ excellent’): kazi?en # iistiime miirekkep 
akitérak, pantolonum lekelendi. ‘ By accident, ink 














spilled on top of me, and my pants got spotted.’ 
[IIIA] + IA; tercihen # onu kabuledecegim. ‘ By 
preference, I will accept that.’ II; o yaptigi her 
isi miikémmelen yapar. ‘ That one does excellently 
everything which he does.’ ITA. 


19.4. The noun final suffixes -z*msa* and 
-z‘mtrAk, without apparent distinction in mean- 
ing, may be appended to primary nouns, often to 
the same noun, to indicate a partial characteristic 
or a finer shade of meaning of the underlying 
noun. kirmizimsi, krmizimtrak ‘reddish’ (kr- 
mizi ‘red’) ; acimtrak ‘ bitterish’ (aci ‘ bitter’) : 
bu kirmizimsi kravati # néreden aldiniz? ‘ Where 
did you get this reddish tie?’ II; yapraklar son 
baharda # kormizimtrak bir renk alirlar. ‘In the 
fall the leaves take on a reddish color.’ IIA; 
agzimda acimtrak bir tat var. ‘ There is a bitterish 
taste in my mouth.’ IA. 


19.5. Noun final -rz* is appended to a small 
group of nouns which indicate direction. Since 
-rz* does not occur in word final but only before 
case suffixes, it may be regarded as an auxiliary 
noun final suffix (compare 14.5). birada ‘in this 
place’ (bu ‘ this’) ; néreye ‘ to where ’ (ne ‘ what’) ; 
éradan ‘from that place’ (o ‘that’): gazeteci 
gocuk # bu aksam nérede kaldi. ‘Where did the 
paper boy remain this evening?’ VA. 


19.6. Noun final -(s)2?r is appended to num- 
ber nouns to indicate a sequence of the number so 
suffixed. The suffixed forms occur in reduplication. 
birer birer ‘ one by one’ (bir ‘ one”) ; ikiger ikiger 
‘two by two’ (iki ‘two’); tiger iicer ‘three by 
three’ (iig ‘three’): o adam gapkalari # birer 
birer kalipladi. ‘That man blocked the hats one 
by one.” ITA. 


19.%. The noun final suffixes -(y)2*n and 
-lx*yx*n appear after seasonal names and time of 
day names, respectively, to indicate the duration 
of the time expressed by the noun. kigin ‘in 
winter’ (kis ‘ winter’) ; yazin ‘in summer’ (yaz 
‘summer ’) ; sabahlayin ‘in the morning’ (sabah 
‘morning’); geceleyin ‘in the night’ (gece 
‘night’): kigin havlar cok soguydnca, kulakhk 
takarim. ‘In the winter when the winds are cold, 
I wear earmuffs.’ [IA] + II. 


19.8. The noun final suffixes -mz*s and -sz?n 
are appended to certain number nouns to indicate 
a number ten times the quantity of the noun suf- 
fixed (with loss of final vowel or vowel consonant). 
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altmig ‘ sixty’ (alti ‘ six’) ; yetmigs ‘ seventy’ (yedi 
‘seven ’) ; seksen ‘ eighty’ (sekiz ‘ eight’) ; doksan 
‘ninety’ (dokuz ‘nine’). Other number nouns 
are not so related to their tenfold quantity: iki 2, 
yirmi 20; ii¢g 3, otuz 30; dért 4, kirk 40; beg 5, 
elli 50; on 10, yiiz 100, bin 1000. 


19.9. Noun final -z*ncr* is added to number 
nouns to form ordinals. birinci ‘first’ (bir ‘ one”) ; 
ikinci ‘ second’ (iki ‘ two’). 


19.10. Occasional deverbal suffixes are used as 
noun finals after restricted groups of primary 
nouns. An example is the suffix -rt¥sf from the 
word ertesi ‘next’ cumartesi ‘Saturday’ (cuma: 
‘ Friday’) ; pazartesi ‘ Monday’ (pazar ‘ Sunday’). 


CuapTer 20. Verb Noun Homonyms 


Verb noun homonyms fall into three classes de- 
pending on whether a verb base, a verb stem, or a 
verb formed with a prefinal suffix is identical in 
form and similar in meaning to a noun. The 
homonymous forms are treated morphologically 
and syntactically both as verbs and as nouns. 

A small group of apparent verb bases are ho- 
monymous with apparent primary nouns. Such 
forms are termed base roots. 

A large number of verb stems formed with the 
reciprocal suffix (13.3) are homonymous with ap- 
parent primary nouns. Such forms are termed 
stem roots. 

Occasional verbs formed with verb prefinal suf- 
fixes are homonymous with apparent primary 
nouns. Such forms are termed elaborated roots. 


20.1. Base roots have an identical form for 
verb base and for primary noun; vowel before 
negative suffix not stressed. 

Base root boya functioning as primary noun: 
boya ‘ paint,’ boyam ‘ my paint,’ boyac: ‘ painter’ 
(18. 5). 

Base root boya functioning as verb base: boyarim 
‘I paint,’ boyayacak ‘he will paint.’ 

Other base roots in our examples are bagnr, diiz, 
eksi, gec, kuru, koca, sakin. 

As noun: bagur ‘ chest,’ bagrim ‘ my chest’; as 
verb: bagirmaz ‘he does not shout.’ 

As noun: diiz ‘level’; as verb: diiziiyor ‘he is 
straightening it out.’ 

As noun: eksi ‘ sour’; as verb: ekgimez ‘ it does 
not turn sour.’ 

As noun: geg ‘late’; as verb: geciyor ‘he is 
passing.’ 
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As noun: kuru ‘dry’; as verb: kurumaz ‘it 
does not get dry.’ 

As noun: koca ‘ old, big,’ kocam ‘ my husband’; 
as verb: kocamaz ‘he is not old.’ 

As noun: sakin ‘never’; as verb: sakiniyor ‘he 
is preventing it.’ 


20.2. Stem roots have an identical form for 
verb stem and for primary noun. 

As noun: dikig ‘9 seam,’ dikig makinesi ‘ sew- 
ing machine’; as verb: dikisecekler ‘they will 
sew together.’ In the sentences below giireste ‘in 
wrestling’ is a noun with locative suffix; giiregir 
‘he wrestles’ is a verb with habituative suffix: 
Ali giiregte hér-kezi yener. ‘ Ali defeats everybody 
in wrestling.’ IIA; Bay Conz her gece # tiirkge 
dersiyle giiregir. ‘Mr, Jones wrestles with his 
Turkish lesson every night.’ VIA. 


20.3. Elaborated roots have an identical form 
for nouns and for verbs formed with the following 
prefinal suffixes: habituative (14.1), future (14. 
3), negative (14.6), and dubitative past (14.9). 

The elaborated root keser (14.1) as a noun: 
keserin yenidir ‘ Your cleaver is new’; as a verb: 
her sabah ne icin odun kesersin? ‘Why do you 
cut wood every morning?’ 

The elaborated root gelecek (14.3) in the fol- 
lowing sentence is used as a noun in endocentric 
phrase before hafta, and as a verb in structure 
final: gelecek hafta # eve gelecek. ‘ Next week he 
will come home.’ III. 

A few elaborated roots are parallel to yaramaz 
(14.6): these may function freely as verbs, but 
are morphologically restricted as nouns: yaramaz 
‘rascal’; as verb: yaraémaz ‘he is not worthy.’ 

The elaborated root okumug (14.9) as a verb: 
cok okumuslar. ‘They have probably read much.’ 
I; asa noun: sen # ilk bakigta okumus bir adama 
benziyorsun ; fakat giiriiniige aldanmigim. ‘ At first 
glance you look like a well read man; but I have 
possibly been deceived by appearances.’ IITA +- ITI. 


CHAPTER 21. Unclassed Suffixes 


The parts of speech or word classes in Turkish 
are two: verbs and nouns. Suffixes may be grouped 
in respect to these two word classes as follows: 
(a) verb remaining verb, and verb forming suf- 
fixes, treated in chapters 13 (stem suffixes), 14 
(prefinals), 15 (finals), 16 (verb formatives) ; 
(b) noun remaining noun, and noun forming suf- 
fixes, treated in chapters 17 (noun formatives), 


18 (prefinals), 19 (finals), 4-10 (case marking 
postfinals) ; (c) unclassed suffixes. 

The last group of suffixes (in contrast to all 
other Turkish suffixes) are neither verb nor verb 
forming suffixes, nor are they noun or noun form- 
ing suffixes: unclassed suffixes are independent of 
the noun and verb word classes in the sense that 
they may be appended as freely to nouns as to 
verbs. When appended to a noun, the noun re- 
mains a noun; when appended to a verb, the verb 
remains a verb. 


21.1. Unclassed suffix -dz* contributes the sense 
of ‘also’ when appended to nouns; a contrastive 
as well as additive sense when appended to verbs 
in compound or coordinate structures (-dz* ap- 
pears only in prior structures of compound and 
coordinate sentences; when appended to verbs, 
-dz* is an unstressed suffix): bénde bunu bilmi- 
yordum. ‘I also was not aware of this.’ IIA; 
évde biiyiiktiir. ‘The house also is big.’ IA; on 
sene mektebe gittinde; bir tirlii yontul4madin. 
‘You went to school ten years, and yet you were 
not able to get one bit refined.’ III + 1; sevipte 
sevilmemekténse, sevilmek daha iyidir. ‘As be- 
tween loving in contrast to not being loved, being 
loved is better.’ [I] + [I] + 1A; bogdalda kurti- 
layim! ‘You drown but let me be saved!? I+ I. 


21.2. Unclassed suffix -&/ after both nouns and 
verbs contributes the sense of descriptive predica- 
tion: bardaktaki hoguma gider. ‘ What’s in the glass 
pleases me.’ IITA. 

While -&/ follows all noun suffixes, including the 
case marking postfinal suffixes, the resulting noun 
may serve as a basis for additional case suffixes. 
However, when appended to verbs, -k/ is always in 
word final; and the vowel preceding -k/ receives 
high stress. A quotative verb ordinarily follows 
quoted words ; but the quotative verb with -k/ may 
precede the quotation. elma ajgicindaki biitiin 
elmalari yere diigiirdiim. ‘I made all the apples 
which were on the tree fall to the ground.’ IID; 
kargidaki kiz sina bakiyor. ‘The girl who is op- 
posite is looking at you.’ IIIA; ortadakini giérii- 
yorum. ‘I see the one who is in the middle.’ IT; 
héca demigki, dérhal géri gelecegim. ‘This is what 
the priest said, ‘I will come right back ’.’? IA +I; 
bi-giin eve gitmedimki. ‘It is that I did not go 
to the house today.’ ITI. 


.21.3. Unclassed suffix -mz* contributes an in- 
terrogative meaning to the sentence as a whole 








‘ing 
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when appended to verbs, and designates a noun as 
interrogated or as contrastively interrogated when 
appended to one or more nouns in the sentence. 

If -mz* is appended to a noun in the sentence, 
or if an inherently interrogative noun is used in 
the sentence (ne ‘what,’ hangi ‘which,’ kim 
‘who’), -ma* may be appended to another noun, 
but not to a verb in the same sentence: hangisini, 
baldirlarimi, yéksa bacaklarimi, tercihediyorsun? 
‘Which do you prefer, the thighs, or the legs?’ II. 

When appended to a verb, -ma* precedes actor 
final enclitics of the general actor paradigm (15. 
1); it follows actor final enclitics of the condi- 
tional preterit paradigm (15.2); the vowel im- 
mediately preceding -ma* receives high stress: 
yarn tiirkce imtihanim alacdkmisin? ‘Will you 
take the Turkish examination tomorrow?’ II; 
gecen ay # evden para aldinm:? ‘ Did you receive 
money from home in the past month?’ IT. 

Interrogative -ma* follows all forms of nouns. 
However, a noun with interrogative suffix ap- 
pended may be followed by -da*r (16. 5) or -(y)dz* 
(16.7%) and become a derived interrogative verb: 
her zengin aile aristokraétmidir? ‘Is every rich 
family aristocratic?’ IA; kalabalikmiydi? ‘ Was 
it crowded?’ I, 


21.4. Unclassed suffix -lz’r is appended to 
verbs (as an enclitic suffix, unstressed in word 
final) to pluralize 3d person actors, and to nouns 
(as normal suffix, stressed) to pluralize 3d person 
possessor or the noun itself. A noun without 
-lz*r is without number indication, rather than 
contrastively singular in number: sepet ‘ basket’ 
or ‘ baskets.’ 
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If a number noun attribute precedes, the fol- 
lowing noun will not tolerate the suffix -lz*r. 
sepetler ‘ baskets’ but iig sepet ‘three baskets.’ 

If the actor noun is marked as plural, whether 
by a preceding number noun attribute or by suf- 
fixation of -/z*r, the structure final verb in 3d 
person may or may not add -lz’r. cingeneler sepet 
yaparlar. ‘Gypsies make baskets.’ IIA ; bu sepette 
yirmi yumurta var. ‘In this basket there are twenty 
eggs.’ IA. 


Most noun suffixes precede -lz*r, but the final 
suffix 3d person possessor (19.1), the case mark- 
ing postfinal suffixes, and the unclassed suffixes 
-kI, -dz*, and -ma* follow the pluralizing -lz’r. 
talebeler # evlerinde derslerini yaparak, ertesi giin 
igin hazrlandilar. ‘The students, by doing their 
lessons in their homes, prepared themselves for 
the next day.’ I+ [II]. 

Most verb suffixes precede -lz*r, but the condi- 
tional -sz?, suffixed to an habituative verb, follows 
-lz*r ; and the preterit -(y) da*, suffixed to a condi- 
tional or preterit verb, may either precede or follow 
-lz*r. giderlérse, ‘if they go’; gitséydiler, beside 
gitselérdi, ‘if they went’; gittilerdi, ‘they had 
gone.” 

This unusual combination of suffixes illustrates 
high stress comma intonation: stress may fall on 
the vowel before -sx?, on the vowel after -sz?, or 
on -sz* itself (with balance tone on word final 
vowel, as marked by the comma). But in normal 
combinations, such suffixes as -sz* cause high stress 
to fall on the last vowel of the prior morpheme. 
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Phonemic System of Santali 


1. When native informants are not available 
and when the study of a language is nonetheless 
desirable for practical and scientific reasons, the 
linguist must search for an adequate phonetic de- 
scription of the language and for illustrative text 
materials if such exist. 

12. Although, to the author’s knowledge, there 
are no native Santali speakers in the United States 
at the present time, an exceptionally good treatment 
of this dialect of the Munda language can be se- 
cured with comparative ease. This is Paul O. Bod- 
ding’s Materials for a Santali Grammar (Dumka 
1930, vol. 1—mostly phonetic). A collection of 
texts, Bodding’s Santal Folk Tales (Oslo 1925-9, 
three volumes), is also readily available. The fol- 
lowing account of Santali phonemes is based en- 
tirely on the above mentioned works of Bodding: 
no further reference or acknowledgment will be 
made to them. Uncertainty, here and there, was 
inevitable—for example, in determining junctures 
—but omission of discussion was preferred to guess- 
work. Naturally, all points should be checked with 
informants as soon as possible. 


2.: Consonants. 
21. The phonemes are: 
pbp’b’vmtdt’d’snirtdt’d’reje’j’ pkgk’g’ nh. 
22. Their distributions are: 
221. Initials: 
pbp’b’mtdt’d’snirtdt’d’cjc’j’pkgk’g’h. 
That is to say, vry do not occur. 
222. Finals: 
pbp’mtdt’snlrtdreje’pkgk’ yh. 
That is to say, b’vd’t’d’j’g’ do aot occur. 
223. Intervocals: all occur in this position. 
23. Allophones: only those which are espe- 
cially notable or not entirely clear from the pho- 
netic treatment are discussed. 

231. The so-called “ checked ” consonants : these 
are, phonetically, unreleased stops. Now, it may be 
observed, in Santali the unvoiced aspirated stops 
[p’ t ¢ k’] occur exclusively in initial or inter- 
vocal position. On the other hand, the “ checked ” 
consonants are found exclusively in final position. 
Clearly, the two series are complementarily dis- 
tributed with regard to one another. Consequently, 
both series may be regarded as allophones of the 
phonemes p’ t ¢’ k’ respectively. 
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232. 






The phoneme n appears as [n] before the 


retroflex series tdt’d’r, but elsewhere as [n]. 


233. 


There is a sound type [n’], but it seems 


better to analyze it into a sequence of the two 
phonemes nh than to set it up separately. 

24. The consonant system of Santali appears 
then to be based on the following set of corre- 


lations: 


Voiced : 
Unvoiced : 
Oral: 
Nasal: 
Stop: 
Spirant: 
Stop: 
Lateral : 
Stop: 
Trill: 
Unaspirated : 
Aspirate : 
Labial : 
Dental: 
Retroflex: 
Palatal : 
Velar: 
Glottal : 


bb dd@ d@ jj ge’ 
pp t¥? t¥ ed EF 
p/b t/d c/j k/g 
SR RF 

bt 

vs 

d 

l 

dd 

rr 
pbtdtdejkg 
prrd’rddjy & g’ 
pbpbvm 
t¢d?@eanlr 
tatd r 
i € & pile . 

rt tat 


All consonants, moreover, are correlated with 


the vowels. 


3. Vowels. 
The phonemes are: ieeasouad. Probably 


31. 


each vowel may occur as a separate phoneme with 

a suprasegmental nasal element: but this is not | 

clear from the available material. There are, how- ) 

ever, certain clear contrast pairs: ae ‘estimate’: | 

de ‘weak,’ and so forth. 
32. Apart from the oral-nasal correlation pair, 

which is not quite clear, the following set of 

correlations exists: 


High 
Mid: 
Low: 


33. Allophones: cf. restriction under 23. 
The semi-vowel [y] may be regarded as 
an allophone of i. 


331. 


Front: Central: Back: 
i : u 
e A 0 
€ a R) | 












th 

















332. Likewise, the semi-vowel [w] may be re- 
garded as an allophone of u. 

333. The phoneme 4 may occur as high-back, 
mid-back, or low-central (unrounded all) ; these 
seem to be in free variation. 

34. Vowels may occur as VV, or even in com- 
binations up to VV VVVV, as in k2eaeae ‘he will 
ask for him.’ However, no vowel sequence will 
occur within the same closed syllable excepting 
only Vi, Vu, when i appears as [y], u as [w]. 

4, Prosodemes. 

41. Since every Santali syllable bears stress, 

stress may be said to contrast with zero. 
5. Syllabic structure. 

51. Syllables all take the following form: 
OVO. This analysis emerges from the considera- 
tion that an aspirate consonant, C’, is to its homor- 
ganic consonant, C(hom), as the phoneme h is to 
zero, and the fact that h occurs initially and inter- 
vocally and finally. The formula OVO, phonetic- 
ally, may vwecur as [V, CV, VC, CVC, CVV], as 
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illustrated by o-rak ‘house,’ mo-né ‘mind, ae 
‘estimate,’ mor-na ‘death,’ r2-rae ‘he will speak.’ 

6. Word structure. 

61. See list of initials under 221. In addi- 
tion, any vowel or diphthong may begin a word. 
No consonant sequence may begin a word, however. 

62. Consonant sequences will occur within the 
word, but never within the syllable. 

63. See list of finals under 222. In addition, 
any vowel or diphthong may end a word. Only 
the consonant combination NasalC may occur in 
this position. 

7%. Sung Santali, foreign borrowings, and 
interjections have a special phonemic system not 
treated above. 

8. Word limits are marked by limitations of 
initial and final phonemes and clusters. 

9. The treatment of breath groups appears 
very complicated and belongs to the morphonology 
of Santali. 


THomas A, SEBEOK 
PriInceEToN UNIVERSITY 








Addendum 


In a previous article (JAOS 62. 270-1) I ex- 
pressed agreement with the view of F. W. Konig, 
Relief und Inschrift des Koenigs Dareios I am 
Felsen von Bagistan 70-71, that Bh. 1. 85-86 uta 
abis : naviya : dha did not mean “ and thereby was 
a flotilla,” but indicated that the river (Tigris) 
was at that point navigable and therefore not to 
be crossed by fording. In details I took issue with 
him, and interpreted “and because of the waters 
there was navigability.” 

This use of a term denoting “navigable by 
ships,’ as a designation for ‘ not crossable by ford- 
ing,’ is confirmed by certain passages in Greek. 
Xenophon, Anab. 2.2.3, has the following, in a 
speech by Clearchus: “ For as I now learn, between 


on Bh. 1. 86 








us and the King is the Tigris, a navigable (vavoi- 
mopos) Yriver, which we should not be able to cross 
without boats; and we have no boats.” By ety- 
mology the adjective refers to the sailing of vies 
‘ships’ along the river; but later the word Aoia 
‘ boats ’ is used, as applied to the means of crossing. 
There is a similar use of vavovrépyros ‘ crossed or 
crossable by ship,’ to denote ‘not fordable,’ in 
Herodotus 1.189 and 5.52. These passages then 
strengthen the view that Old Persian néviya 
‘navigable’ as an adjective means ‘ unfordable,’ 
or as a substantive (which is my view) means 
‘impossibility of fording.’ 
Rotanp G. KEnt 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 











Addendum 


In Behistan 4.44, King and Thompson read 
Auramazd[a . . .]r*t*iy*iy*, stating that the gap has 
space for four or five characters. The various con- 
jectures for filling the gap, with the arguments pro 
and con, can be found in Tolman’s Ancient Persian 
Levicon 122 and Weissbach’s Keilinschriften der 





on Bh. 4. 44 









Achameniden 62, ftn. to §57. In JAOS 62. 275 
I accepted in essence Tolman’s restoration Awura- 
mazd[am : updva)rtiyiy® — upiva)rtaiy(aiy) 
with dittography, ‘I appeal unto Ahuramazda.’ 
The verb might be upivartaiy with dittography, 
as taken by Tolman, or upavartiyaiy with the 
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familiar -(i)ya- suffix. But I there rejected the 
double prefix upa-d-, and argued for upa-vart-. 
It is to be noted that Tolman’s restoration makes 
six characters and the word-divider in a gap which 
KT say is adequate for only four or five characters. 
My change to wpavart- reduces the characters in 
the gap to five and the divider. But the ending of 
the verb remains troublesome ; the Behistan inscrip- 
tion shows no other dittography, and -vartiyaty 
== Skt. vrtye suffers from two objections, though 
neither is absolutely prohibitive: the -ty- might 
rather become OP -Sy- (to be written -sty-), as in 
hasiyam —= Skt. satyam; and this present forma- 
tion, recorded by Monier-Williams (Skt.-Eng. 
Dict. 957, col. 2) as passive, is in this verb of rare 
occurrence, since the ordinary middle (Skt. var- 
tate) is adequate to convey the passive meaning. 


But Sanskrit does have a regularly formed causa- 
tive present, vartayati, the first singular middle 
of which would be vartaye, = OP vartayaiy. This 
causative conjugation is recorded also for upa-vart- 
and for upa-d-vart-, and occurs in the middle as 
well as in the active voice. 

I accordingly propose that we should in Bh. 4. 44 
normalize upava)rtaiyaty, as a variant writing for 
upavartayaty, 1st sg. pres. ind. mid. of the causa- 
tive; cf. the variants addraiya for adéraya, améa- 
naiya for amdnaya, paradraiya for paradraya, dis- 
cussed in JAOS 62.271. The meaning is ‘I cause 
myself to turn towards Ahuramazda,’ —= ‘I turn 
towards, appeal to Ahuramazda’— which is of 
course identical with Tolman’s interpretation. 


Rotanp G. Kent 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 














The Babylonian Genesis; The story of creation. 
By ALEXANDER HEIDEL. xi-+ 131 pages, 
with 17 illustrations and map. Chicago: 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 1942. 


The discovery and decipherment of Enfima eli8, 
the Babylonian creation epic, in the course of the 
past century, marked a milestone in the compara- 
tive study of the history of religion, more especially 
of those religions which originated and developed 
in the ancient Near East. Conceived and composed 
primarily as a poetic composition dedicated to the 
glorification of Marduk, the leading deity of the 
Babylonian pantheon, it reveals to no small extent 
the theogonic and cosmogonic concepts developed 
by the Babylonians largely in the course of the 
second millennium B.c. Moreover, because some 
of these concepts present interesting parallels and 
analogies to those revealed in the first chapters of 
the book of Genesis, they are not without signifi- 
cance for the scientific analysis of the origin and 
development of the cosmology of the ancient 
Hebrews. 

The text of Enfima eli3, now almost completely 
restored, consists of approximately one thousand 
lines. The major source material is represented by 
the tablets excavated in the A’urbanipal library at 
Nineveh by the British Museum archeological ex- 
peditions between the years 1848 and 1876. Fol- 
lowing George Smith who was the first to publish 
an account of the epic in his The Chaldean account 
of Genesis as early as 1876, the two outstanding 
figures most responsible for the publication and in- 
terpretation of its text were the Englishman L. W. 
King and the German Peter Jensen, both of whom 
made their major contributions almost half a cen- 
tury ago. In the course of the past three decades 
additional material was discovered and excavated 
by the archeological expeditions digging at Asur, 
Ki8, and Erech. The discovery of the new material 
naturally brought with it the preparation of sev- 
eral new translations of the epic. The work under 
review is the latest of these; it gives to the English 
speaking world a sober and lucid translation of 
the epic in the most completely restored form 
available to date. 

Heidel’s book contains four chapters and an ap- 
pendix. The first chapter begins with a very brief 
introduction outlining the story of the discovery 
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and publication of the tablets, the purpose and 
character of the epic, its source, date of composi- 
tion, and material structure. The remainder of 
the chapter is devoted to a literal, line by line 
translation of the poem. Since the book is not 
intended for the professional cuneiformist but 
rather for the Old Testament scholar and Christian 
minister, there is no transliteration of the Accadian 
text; the linguistic notes, too, are very few in 
number. Heidel, however, was fortunate enough 
to be in a position to utilize to the full the lexical 
material collected in the Assyrian Dictionary room 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. His translation, therefore, is not note- 
worthy for its simplicity and lucidity alone ; it con- 
tains not a few improvements over its predecessors 
and will prove of considerable value even to the 
expert Assyriologist. 

In the second chapter Heidel gives a translation 
of the numerous other creation texts current in 
Babylonia;* their brief and usually fragmentary 
contents have all been translated by various schol- 
ars in the course of the past fifty years. The third, 
a very short chapter, is devoted to the well known 
excerpts from Damascius and Berossus. In the 
fourth chapter Heidel analyzes the cosmological 
concepts of the Babylonians and those of the 
Hebrews in order to test if, and to what extent, 
the Biblical passages which parallel or seem to 
parallel the Babylonian material are dependent on 
Babylonian sources and ‘what implications this 
may then have for questions of religious faith.’ 
He therefore devotes the major part of this long 
chapter to an examination of the more outstanding 
points of comparison between the Babylonian cos- 
mological concepts and those revealed in the Old 
Testament, under such rubrics as ‘ Divine Princi- 
ples,’ ‘Whence Matter,’ ‘Polytheism and Mono- 
theism,’ ‘ Primeval Chaos,’ ‘Tiamat and Téhém,’ 
etc., closing with a comparison of the outlines of 


* The deity Ninkurra mentioned in one of the texts (cf. 
p. 54 and note 26) is treated by Heidel as a god; actually 
Ninkurra is a goddess. Thus in the hitherto largely mis- 
interpreted myth of Enki and Ninhursag (cf. PBS X 1 
No. 1 ii 20—iii 39 and PAPS 85. 322) the events leading 
to the birth of the plant-goddess Uttu is described as 
follows: Enki and Ninbursag beget the goddess NinSar; 
Enki and his daughter NinSar then beget the goddess 
Ninkurra; Enki and his daughter (also granddaughter) 
Ninkurra finally beget the goddess Uttu. 
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the relevant material contained in Enfima eli’ and 
in Genesis 1: 1-2: 3. As a result of this detailed 
analysis and comparison he comes to the conclusion 
that the entire question whether Genesis 1: 1-2: 3 
shows Babylonian influence must still be left open.” 
This chapter is followed by an appendix containing 
the translations of three Babylonian texts which 
are not creation stories at all but whose contents 
Heidel had found necessary to discuss in his chap- 
ter on Old Testament parallels: ‘The Slaying of 
Labbu,’ ‘The Myth of the Storm-God Zu, ‘The 
Adapa Legend.’ The book closes with a group of 
plates containing seventeen illustrations pertinent 
to the material discussed, and a map. All in all, 
may I stress, Heidel’s book probably represents 
the most trustworthy and up-to-date compendium 
of translations of Babylonian creation texts availa- 
ble in any language, and all students and scholars 
working in the relevant fields of study will find it 
a source book of prime importance and value. 
One of the more important problems concerning 
the Enfima eli8 epic, one that is barely touched by 
Heidel and is very inadequately treated by his 
predecessors, is that of its Sumerian origin; in- 
deed, to date, significant as the implications are, 
not even what may be termed a satisfactory ap- 
proach to the problem is to be found in the entire 
Assyriological literature. It will therefore not be 
without value for this reviewer to indicate, as a 
result of his prolonged studies of the Sumerian 
mythological compositions, the possible direction 
in which its solution is to be sought. Let us there- 


* On the whole Heidel’s method in analyzing the points 
of comparison is sober and objective. Nevertheless some 
of his remarks in the course of the argument indicate 
that he is motivated by a deep desire, conscious and 
subconscious, to convince himself and his readers that 
even the mythological portions of the Bible represent 
far more ‘ exalted concepts’ and have far greater ‘ depth 
and dignity’ than those to be found in the Babylonian 
texts. His conclusions, therefore, tend to be colored by 
this subjective approach. Thus, to take only one or two 
points, he seems to believe that the efficacy of the ‘ word’ 
of creation indicates the high quality of Biblical cos- 
mology. All indications are that the ‘word’ is a Baby- 
lonian concept going back to the Sumerian enem. Note 
moreover Heidel’s belabored emphasis on the Biblical 
‘ereation’ which he seems to set far above the Baby- 
lonian ‘fashion’ without indicating any clear justifica- 
tion for his preference; what moreover of the Biblical 
fashioning of Eve from the rib of Adam. Fortunately 
such lapses into generalities and excursions into dogma 
are few and far apart; may I repeat that his transla- 
tions and his comparisons involving concrete details are 
among the most trustworthy to date. 


fore first outline very briefly the more significant 
contents of the Enfima eli3 epic and follow with 
a brief résumé of the relevant Sumerian material, 
We will then be in a position to note at least the 
more obvious and striking points of comparison.* 

Briefly stated the Enfima eli3 story runs ag 
follows: At the very beginning there existed the 
primeval sea in which mingled the waters of the 
male deity Apsfii and the female deity Tiamat. 
From these parent gods sprang several generations 
of deities among whom was Ea, the god of wisdom 
and magic. Apsfi, however, became displeased with 
the noisy and annoying ways of his offspring, and, 
against the advice of his mate Tifimat, decides to 
destroy them. Thereupon Ea cast a spell upon him 
and slew him. He then built his dwelling place 
Apsii upon him and therein begot his great son 
Marduk. In the meantime Tifimat had decided to 
avenge the death of her unfortunate mate Apsii. 
Aided by some of the gods and by eleven vicious 
monsters especially created by her, she prepares 
to attack and destroy her offspring, after appoint- 
ing Kingu as leader of her host. The gods were 


*It is to be very carefully noted that while the 
Sumerian origin of the Enfima eliS is obvious and cer- 
tain, it by no means follows that the Babylonian epic 
represents a slavish reproduction of the Sumerian origi- 
nals. It would, for example, indicate a serious miscon- 
ception of the situation to expect to find an exact 
Sumerian replica of the Enaima eliS composition, or to 
take another example, of the GilgameS epic (cf. also my 
comment to Inanna’s descent to the Nether World in 
RA 34.96-7). What actually happened in the case of a 
poem such as Enfima eli may perhaps best be described 
as follows: In the Sumer of the last half of the third 
millennium B.C. there were current numerous creation 
myths; in the course of the centuries that followed the 
contents of some of these myths were combined and 
modified by the Babylonian scribes and poets to evolve 
a myth more in accordance with their own Semitic heri- 
tage and temper; the present text of Enfima eli8 repre- 
sents the culmination of this evolution. The same is true 
of the GilgameS epic; its present text represents the 
final stage of a long period of evolution resulting from 
the combination and modification by the Babylonian 
scribes of some of the numerous GilgameS tales and 
legends current in Sumer during the third millennium 
B.C. These well-integrated Babylonian compositions are 
therefore in a very deep sense Semitic creations; they 
show ‘close resemblances but also very major differences 
in respect to the Sumerian originals. Moreover they are 
to be kept quite distinct from the Babylonian versions 
of Sumerian compositions whose texts have been found 
in bilingual form (the epic lugal-e-u,-me-lam-bi- 
nir-g4l, for example); in these cases the Semitic text 
is actually nothing more than a literal translation of 
the Sumerian original. 
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terrified and could find no one to champion them 
against Tiamat until Marduk agreed to do s0 
under the condition that they proclaim him as 
their leader with unrivalled power to ‘decree the 
fates.’ The gods are only too ready to comply with 
this request and Marduk proceeds to join battle 
with Tiamat and her host. He makes her helpless 
by driving the ‘evil wind’ into her mouth which 
she had opened wide to devour him; into her belly 
thus distended he drives the piercing arrow. After 
imprisoning her aids, he splits Tiamat into two; 
from the upper half he forms heaven and from 
the lower, earth. He then establishes the luminaries 
in the sky and decides to create man for the service 
of the gods in order that these may find rest and 
leisure. -He therefore directs Ea to fashion man 
from the blood of Kingu, the leader of Tiaémat’s 
rebellious host, who was killed for the purpose. 
Turning now to the Sumerian cosmological ma- 
terial* we may sketch it briefly as follows:* At 


‘Although our Sumerian source material is based 
primarily on tablets dated in the early Post-Sumerian 
period, there are reasonably safe indications that the 
cosmological and mythological concepts revealed in this 
material were current in Sumer in the latter half of the 
third millennium as well. The reader is asked to bear 
in mind, moreover, that since there was considerable 
contact between the Sumerian and Semitic cultures in 
the third and probably even in the fourth millennium 
B. ©. (note, for example, the struggle of the Sumerians 
with the early Martu and the later Accadians), it would 
not be surprising to find traces of Semitic influence in 
even the earliest known Sumerian mythology just as we 
find them in case of the Sumerian language. However, 
since we have practically no source material for the 
mythological concepts current among the early Semites, 
it is quite impossible to attempt to isolate the Se- 
mitic influences except through more or less indirect 
deductions. Thus, for example, it is not impossible that 
the deities Ea and IStar who also bear the good Su- 
merian names Enki and Inanna, were actually Semitic 
deities only, and originally had no Sumerian counter- 
parts; that is, they may well have been borrowed at an 
early date from the Semitic pantheon by the Sumerians 
who, after supplying them with appropriate Sumerian 
names—actually these are descriptive epithets—adopted 
and adapted them into their own pantheon. (The claim 
made now and then that the word Ea, too, is Sumerian, 
has as far as I know, no substantial basis). 

5 As yet we have no single myth dealing directly with 
the creation of the universe. Our sources consist of ex- 
cerpts from the Louvre god-list TRS 10, and from the 
introductory passages to the epic tale, Gilgame3, Enkidu, 
and the Nether World (cf. PAPS 85.321; AS No. 10; 
JAOS 60.246, note 40), the myth, the creation of the 
pickax (cf. PAPS 85.322; JAOS 54. 418-9; JAOS 60. 239, 
note 15), and the myth, Lahar and ASnan (cf. PAPS 
85. 322; SEM p. 4; SRT pp. 25-32). For Enlil and Enki 
as the major deities involved in the production of plant 
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the beginning there existed the primeval sea; per- 
sonified she is represented by the goddess Nammu 
whose name is written with the sign for ‘sea.’ 
The goddess Nammu ‘gave birth to’ (perhaps 
better ‘fashioned ’) an-ki, the universe consisting 
of heaven and earth united, probably in the shape 
of a mountain.® The air-god Enlil separated heaven 
from earth ; the heaven-god An (the Semitic Anu) 
then carried off the heaven while Enlil himself 
carried off the earth.’ It was this same Enlil who 
begot the moon-god Nanna and Nanna in turn 
begot the sun-god Utu. Moreover it is Enlil who 
brought forth plant and animal life on earth; in 
this particular creative activity, however, the water- 
god Enki, too, plays a very significant réle. As 
for man, his creation seems to be the product of 
the combined efforts of the goddess Nammu, her 
son Enki, and the goddess Ninmah ; to judge from 
our present understanding of the passages involved 
it was Enki who in response to a complaint from 
Nammu that the gods were finding great difficulty 
in obtaining adequate nourishment, directed the 
latter to fashion clay from the Apsifi into a creature 
who with the help of Ninmah was to become man. 
Man’s primary purpose was to serve the gods and 
supply them with food and drink.® 


and animal life we have in addition to the two just men- 
tioned, the following myths: Enki and Ninhursag (cf. 
PAPS 85.322; PBS X 1 No. 1 and its duplicate TRS 
62); EmeS and Enten (cf. PAPS 85.322); Enki and 
Sumer (cf. PAPS 85.322; JAOS 54.413). The creation 
of man is described in the myth, Enki and Ninmah (cf. 
PAPS 85. 322; JAOS 54.418; SEM 116 which joins PBS 
X 4 No. 14), and in the myth, Lahar and ASnan men- 
tioned above. 

* Cf. TRS 10: 36-7 and SRT p. 27. 

* Cf. TRS 72 (also duplicates PBS X 2 No, 16; SRT 
19; SEM 33, 34; VS II 207) 11.4-5; AS No. 10 p. 3, 
11. 7-11. 

‘It is interesting to note that, stripped of its poly- 
theistic trappings, the cosmological concepts of the Su- 
merians as just outlined reveal quite a rational, if from 
the modern point of view, not very profound, attempt 
to solve the riddle of the creation and organization of 
the universe. Thus, rationally expressed, the Sumerian 
cosmogonic concepts may perhaps be best summarized as 
follows: 1. First was the primeval sea; most likely it 
was conceived by the Sumerians as eternal and uncre- 
ated. 2. The primeval sea engendered a united heaven 
and earth probably in the shape of a mountain. 3. Heaven 
and earth were probably conceived as solid elements. 
Between them, however, and from them, came the gase- 
ous element air whose main characteristic is that of 
expansion. Heaven and earth were thus separated by 
the expanding element air. 4. Air being lighter and less 
dense than heaven and earth, succeeded in producing the 
moon which may perhaps have been conceived by the 
Sumerians as made of the same stuff as air. The sun 
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We are now in a position to compare the Su- 
merian cosmological concepts with those revealed 
in Enfima elii: 


1. The primeval sea. Both the Sumerians and 
Babylonians conceived the primeval sea, itself 
probably eternal and uncreated, as the prime origi- 
nator of the universe. In Enfima eli3, however, 
the primeval sea is conceived as consisting of two 
principles, the male Apsi (Apsii is a Sumerian 
loan word) and the female Tiimat (Tiamat is a 
word of Semitic origin). No such dichotomy is 
recognizable in the extant Sumerian mythological 
material and it is not unreasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that the introduction of Tiimat is a 
Semitic innovation. 


2. Creation of the universe. According to the 
Sumerians the universe, consisting of the unsepa- 
rated heaven and earth, was fashioned by the god- 
dess Nammu, the primeval sea personified ; it was 
Enlil, the air-god, who separated heaven from 
earth. According to Enfima eli8 the unseparated 
universe consisted of the carcass of Tifimat (it was 
not fashioned by Tiamat) ; moreover, it was Mar- 
duk who in a sense may be said to have separated 
heaven from earth by splitting Tifmat’s dead body 
in two. As not unexpected, therefore, Marduk is 
substituted by the Babylonians in their epic for 
the Sumerian Enlil. Note also the use of the wind 
by Marduk for the purpose of distending Tiimat’s 
body; this, too, may reflect the Sumerian original 
in which it is the air-god Enlil who separates 
heaven from earth. 


3. Creation of the luminaries. The Enfima eli 
epic is not quite clear on the subject of the creation 
of the luminaries. It is not improbable, however, 
that the Babylonian redactors of Enfima eli, like 
the Sumerians, treated the moon as the first of the 
luminaries and attributed its creation to Marduk 
who thus again takes the place of the Sumerian 
god Enlil. However, whether, like the Sumerians, 
they conceived the moon as creating the sun, must 
remain problematical. 


was conceived as born of the moon; that is, it emanated 
and developed from the moon just as the latter emanated 
and developed from air. 5. After heaven and earth had 
been separated, plant, animal, and human life became 
possible on earth; all life seems to have been conceived 
as resulting from a union of air, earth, and water while 
the sun, too, was probably involved. Unfortunately in 
this matter of production and reproduction of plant and 
animal life on earth, the real meaning of the extant 
source material is very difficult to penetrate. 


4. Creation of man. It is interesting to note 
that the Enfima eli8 text, in spite of its prepon- 
derant emphasis on Marduk as creator, still reflects 
the Sumerian tradition that Enki-Ea played a 
major réle in the creation of man. Moreover the 
concept that man was created primarily for the 
service of the gods is common to Babylonian and 
Sumerian mythology. There seems to be a serious 
divergence, however, in respect to the material 
from which man was fashioned. According to 
Enfima eliS man was fashioned from the blood of 
a god who was sentenced to death as a vicious 
rebel ; the use of clay is not mentioned in the text. 
According to our Sumerian myth, on the other 
hand, man was fashioned from the clay of the 
Apsii; as far as our present understanding of the 
text goes, no mention is made of the use of divine 
blood in the process. 

5. Creation of plant and animal life. The Enfima 
eli8 epic fails to give an account of this event; 
there is little doubt, however, that the redactors of 
the poem attributed it to Marduk, perhaps with 
some assistance from Ea. According to the Su- 
merian myths, the deities responsible for plant and 
animal life on earth are Enlil and Enki. 

If now we turn once again to our outline of the 
contents of Enfima eli we note that the epic de- 
scribes two separate conflicts in which the gods are 
threatened with destruction. In the first of these 
Ea is the hero; he vanquishes the belligerent Apst 
and builds his abode upon the dead body. In the 
second and much more detailed struggle, Marduk 
is the champion of the gods; he kills the attacking 
Tiamat and from her carcass fashions heaven and 
earth. Interestingly enough it is not unlikely that 
we have the Sumerian counterparts of both these 
tales, although in the Sumerian versions the 
struggle takes place after the separation of heaven 
from earth. I refer to two of the three Sumerian 
poems dealing with the destruction of the monster 
Kur.® 


* Cf. my study, The slaying of the dragon, The Gen. 
Mag. and Hist. Chron. of the Univ. of Pa. 44: 358-64. 
One of the most difficult groups of concepts to identify 
and interpret is that represented by the Sumerian word 
kur. That one of its primary meanings is ‘ mountain’ 
is attested by the fact that the sign is actually a picto- 


graph representing « mountain. From the meaning 
‘mountain’ developed that of ‘foreign land’ since the 
mountainous countries bordering Sumer were a constant 
menace to its people. Kur also came to mean land in 
general; Sumer itself is described as kur-gal, ‘ great 
land.’ But in addition the Sumerian word kur repre- 
sented a cosmic concept. Thus it seems to be identical 
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In the first version the hero is the god Enki; 
the story which is told in part only in several 
laconic lines forming part of the introduction to 
the epic tale Gilgame’, Enkidu, and the Nether 
World,?® runs as follows: After heaven and earth 
had been separated and after An had carried off 
heaven and Enlil had carried off the earth, the 
goddess later known as Eredkigal, queen of the 
nether world, was carried off into the nether world 
probably by Kur himself or at his behest. There- 
upon Enki sets out for Kur in a boat; his purpose 
is no doubt to kill Kur and avenge the abduction 
of EreSkigal. Kur fights back savagely with all 
kinds of stones, large and small, and with the 
violent waters of the lower regions which he con- 
trols. Here our brief passage ends since the author 
of the poem is anxious to proceed with his GilgameS 
tale. And so we are left in the dark as to the out- 
eome of the battle. There is little doubt, however, 
that Enki is the victor; moreover after his victory 
it is not unlikely that Enki proceeded to build his 
‘sea-house’ upon Kur’s carcass. The resemblance 
between this story and the Enfima eli8 version 
which substitutes the god Apsfi for the monster 


Kur is obvious. Indeed the mythical theme re- 


flected in both versions seems to have been evolved 
largely for the purpose of explaining why in his- 
torical times Enki-Ea was known as king of the 
Apsfi and why his temple in Eridu was designated 
as the ‘sea-house.’ 

The second version of the story dealing with the 
destruction of the monster Kur is part of the epic 
tale entitled by the Babylonians as lugal-e-u,- 
me-lim-bi-nir-g4l.™- Briefly sketched the story 
runs as follows. Ninurta, the heroic son of Enlil, 
at the instigation of his weapon the Sarur, attacks 
the monster Kur. The latter fights back so violently 
that Ninurta at first retreats in fear, but urged on 
and encouraged by Sarur he finally destroys the 


to a certain extent with the Sumerian ki-gal, ‘ great 
below.’ Like ki-gal, therefore, it has the meaning 
‘nether world’; indeed in such poems as Inanna’s de- 
scent to the Nether World, and Gilgame’, Enkidu, and 
the Nether World, the word regularly used for nether 
world is kur. Thus cosmically conceived kur is 
the empty space between the earth’s surface and the 
primeval sea. Moreover, in all likelihood the monstrous 
creature that lived at the bottom of the great below 
immediately over the primeval waters is also referred 
to as kur; it is the destruction of this monster which 
became a repeated motif in Sumerian mythology. 

*° Cf. AS No. 10 pp. 3-4, 11. 12-25; note that because 
I there translated kur as ‘nether world,’ I failed to 
realize the implications of the story. 

“Cf. PAPS 865. 321. 
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monster. With the destruction of Kur, however, 
the violent primeval waters which the latter had 
evidently held in check, rose to the surface and as 
a consequence no fresh water reached the fields and 
gardens of ‘the land.’ Irrigation was impossible ; 
all vegetation ceased to exist; the gods of ‘the 
land’ were desperate. Thereupon Ninurta set up 
a heap of stones over the dead Kur and piled it up 
like a great wall in front of ‘the land.’ This hill 
of stones held back the violent waters of the lower 
regions which can no longer rise to devastate the 
surface of the earth. As for the waters which had 
already flooded ‘the land,’ Ninurta gathered them 
and led them into the Tigris. The fields and gar- 
dens are now well watered and productive and the 
gods are happy. Ninurta then named the hill of 
stones which he had heaped up ‘ Hursag’ and ap- 
pointed his mother Ninmah as its queen; finally 
he blesses it that it may produce all kinds of herbs, 
wine and honey, trees, gold, silver, and bronze, 
cattle, sheep, and all four-legged creatures. 

It was the skeleton of this Sumerian poem which 
was no doubt utilized to a large extent by the 
Babylonians in evolving their Enfima eli8 story. 
To be sure the differences are numerous and not 
insignificant. Marduk, the son of Ea is substituted 
for Ninurta, the son of Enlil.*? The goddess Tiamat 
takes the place of the monster Kur."* The introduc- 
tion of the creation of the world motif by the Baby- 
lonians necessitated modification of numerous 
features of the Sumerian story which dealt with 
the heroic deeds of Ninurta after the universe had 
already been fashioned. But by and large, in view 
of what has been said above about the nature and 
development of the Babylonian compositions 
evolved from Sumerian prototypes,’* the diverg- 


ences are not unexpected. 
S. N. Kramer 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 






12 Tt is not impossible that in earlier Sumerian myth- 
ology it was Enlil himself, the father of Ninurta, who 
was conceived as having destroyed the monster Kur, 
although we have as yet no recognizable texts inscribed 
with this myth. What seems to point to the correctness 
of this assumption is the fact Enlil’s temple in Nippur 
is known as the é-kur and that the title kur is fre- 
quently used as a descriptive epithet of Enlil. 

18 Note that in case of the first version it was Apsd 
who was substituted for Kur. My statement in PAPS 
85. 321 No.7 that Kur is ‘ probably the Sumerian equiva- 
lent of the Accadian monster Tifmat’ is therefore quite 
incorrect, especially since Tiamat is probably a goddess 
(cf. The Babylonian Genesis 72-5) while Kur is certainly 
a monster (the possessive pronoun used when referring 
to kur is -bi, not -ni). 

14 Cf. note 3. 
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An Indexed Bibliography of the Writings of 
William Fozxwell Albright. Published in 
Honor of his Fiftieth Birthday by a Com- 
mittee of his former Students. Prepared for 
the Committee by Harry M. Orlinsky. Dis- 
tributed by the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 1941. Pp. vii + 66. 


This is indeed a unique publication, not in 
memoriam, but in honor of a living scholar, who 
still is very much alive, to the gratification not 
only of his friends but of the hosts of scholars 
indebted to him. The list of the latter is sampled 
by the “committee of former students,” who are 
notably responsible for the volume, Professors 
John Bright, H. L. Ginsberg, Nelson Glueck, 
C. H. Gordon, Ralph Marcus, H. M. Orlinsky, 
A. J. Sachs, W. F. Stinespring, and E. G. Wright. 

Tout le monde has some sense of the depth and 
extent of Dr. Albright’s work, as an archaeologist 
of the field, with many years of practical experience 
in the Orient, as a student of linguistics, in which 
science he has covered the ancient homes of our 
civilization, from the Euphrates-Tigris basin to 
that of the Nile, including the intermediate rich 
lands of Palestine and Syria, and the neighboring 
Arab territories, as also of the related history and 
religions, in particular that of the Bible. And 
along with this knowledge of the antique he pos- 
sesses intimate acquaintance with that world as it 
is to-day, with its dialects and its many diverse 
folks. 

Some five hundred publications of the scholar 
are carefully listed, ranging from articles, reviews, 
notes, in over thirty journals and encyclopaedias, 
English, French, German, to original volumes of 
permanent character. It would be a difficult task 
for any would-be scholar to cover this wide field 
of publications, however careful a bibliographer he 
might be. And hence one passes from the ac- 
knowledgment of the honor done to the person 
involved to the sense of the practical utility of the 
volume —a criticism of books which the present 
writer takes to be the chief criterion of the value 
of any publication. If Albright has said something, 








it is necessary for the student to know what he 
said, and accordingly the ‘where’ he said it. Dr, 
Albright has a vigorous, lively mind, and can hon- 
estly and fortunately change his opinions, a feature 
to his credit, as over against many stock-bound 
scholars. And so, as with our Supreme Court, it is 
necessary not to be content with his first dicta but 
to pass on to the fruits of his later science. Also 
his writings give a mine of carefully docketed 
bibliographical references, which open the door to 
a wide vista of the conditions involved. 

Si quaeris monumentum, etc. But the sculptor 
of the monument must also be appraised. Dr, 
Orlinsky has covered himeslf with honor in honor- 
ing his master and friend. Again the present writer 
has often wondered how some books were made, 
and his astonishment pertains peculiarly to this 
publication. The material is grouped under capital 
headings, arranged alphabetically; e.g. the first 
long subject is ‘ Archaeology-Topography,’ pp. 2- 
18; under this head are listed alphabetically the 
archaeological sites to which Albright has devoted 
his attention. A subsequent caption is ‘ Bible,’ pp. 
19-26, following the range of the books of the Old 
Testament. In particular are to be noted the lin- 
guistic captions, e.g. Accadian, Amarna, Arabic, 
Aramaic, Egyptian, Greek, Hebrew, Hittite, Uga- 
ritic, along with an admirable digest of Albright’s 
contributions to this field, word by word, and 
grammatical theme by theme, under the captions 
Lexicography and Linguistics (8 pages). This 
material does not consist of mere dockets, but also 
contains citations of the writer’s summings up, 
which are most useful, along with cross-references 
to other publications. The work is carefully and 
minutely done, and without over-doing. This re- 
viewer has had occasion to sample the work for his 
own use, and can testify to its accuracy. 

To sum up, the volume is an introduction, not 
only for those who do not know Dr. Albright and 
who would make his acquaintance, but also to the 
whole field of the sciences of the past third of a 
century, in which he has been a discoverer and 
a master. 

JaMEs A, MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

















Berytus. Archaeological Studies published by the 
Museum of Archaeology of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. vol. vi. Edited by Haratp 
IneHoLT. New York City. Near East Cot- 
LEGE ASSOCIATION, 1942. 


It is a great happiness to America in these war- 
shocking times to give a home in exile to the 
admirable Syrian journal Berytus, as also to its 
distinguished editor, Professor Harald Ingholt, 
who is now associated with the Faculty of Yale 
University. The two fascicles of vol. vii of Bery- 
tus, for 1942, are notable in their press-work, in 
the type and the many excellent plates. With the 
disappearance of the French Syria, it is a pleasure 
to observe the continuance of this journal, bearing, 
as it does, primarily upon one of the most fascinat- 
ing lands of the Near Orient, and one whose 
archaeological treasures are only beginning to be 
uncovered. The several articles set forth fascinat- 
ing subjects, which are fully and most capably 
studied. The list of their titles will present their 
rich fields: Fascicle 1: “The Parthian Temple ” 
(at Uruk-Warka), by Clark Hopkins; “ Mors Vol- 
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untaria, Mystery Cults on Mosaics from Antioch,” 
by Doro Levi, himself an enforced émigré, now at 
Princeton University ; “ The Warrior with Plumed 
Helmet,” by Edith Porada; “Early Islamic and 
Christian Lamps,” by Florence E. Day ; a memorial 
notice by the editor on Sébastien Ronzevalle, 8. J. 
(obit 1937), the distinguished editor of the Mé- 
langes of the French University at Beirut; Fasc. 2: 
“Inscribed Tiles from the Synagogue of Dura,” 
by J. Obermann, with full study of these Aramaic 
texts and the light thrown by them upon the con- 
stitution of the early synagogue. The editor has 
also contributed a large number of reviews; of 
particular interest is the long, intelligent survey of 
Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, edited by C. H. 
Kraeling. It is to be hoped that the fame of this 
journal may be spread in its adopted home among 
our libraries and scholars. The office of publication 
is the Near East College Association, 50 W. 50th 
Street, New York City. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 











The NatakalaksanaratnakoSa of Sdagaranandin. 
Edited by Mytes Ditton. Volume I, Text. 
Pp. xx + 147. London: OxForp UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1937. 


Mr. Dillon, now Professor of Irish at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, presents the text of this 
medieval Sanskrit work on dramaturgy from a 
copy (brought by Sylvain Lévi from Nepal in 
1922) of a unique manuscript. It is mainly based 
on those parts of Bharata’s Natyasastra which deal 
with stage technique. It contains numerous quota- 
tions from that work (especially chapters 16, 18, 
and 19 according to the numbering of the Kavya- 
mala edition), and often comments on them ver- 
batim. Perhaps the greatest value of this book 
will be in helping to establish the text of Bharata. 
That work is of course the oldest and most impor- 
tant text on Hindu dramaturgy, and its text is in 
a most deplorable condition. The several editions 
vary from each other in the wildest manner. Any 
new evidence bearing on its form in earlier times 
is therefore most welcome; and this text will make 
important contributions to a future critical edition 
of Bharata. 

The manuscript was evidently a good one. Few 






emendations were made, and it is clear that few 
were needed. There are many quotations from 
plays, known and unknown; as usual, the Prakrit 
passages are in worse shape than the Sanskrit. In 
these the editor has not always been wholly suc- 
cessful. He leaves some Sanskrit forms, impossible 
in Prakrit, as asau 92, esa 705, and conversely 
sometimes departs unnecessarily from the ms., as 
in aam 872 for aham which is quite possible in 
Pkt.; 877-8 is a fearfully corrupt passage, which 
I am glad I did not have to edit, but Dillon’s 
reading is questionable in many respects (e. g. can 
saaandalim possibly represent Satakhandalam?). 
A few other queries on the constitution of the text 
are: 


117-8. The repetition of na is clearly an error ; 
delete na in 118. 

241. Why delete (a)sau of the ms., which 
makes good sense? The quotation is in any case 
inexact. 

248. The abl. ankdd seems uninterpretable; a 
nom. is required. 

286. The emendation santi for bhavanti is not 
only violent, but leaves the meter still impossible. 
I should have adopted (except na for a-) the read- 
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ing of the Kasi SS ed. of N (20.21) apratya- 
ksakrtani, also given as v.1. in GOS ed. (18. 38) ; 
Abhinavagupta cites kria-. Where meter proves 
the ms. hopelessly corrupt, such procedure seems 
justified. 

296. A nom. seems necessary instead of the loc. 
anke, and is found in the GOS and KSS edd. of N. 

333. Read dcdrya aha for dcaryaha. 

412. Divide after cilika (add punctuation ; cf. 
ankavatarah 396-7) and read samjfdsabdo as one 
word: ‘this is a name-word for ..,..’ 

533-4. If any change should be made in the 
punctuation of the ms., the danda should be placed 
after the first idam, where the pause in sense cer- 
tainly comes. Dillon has idam twice in the same 
sentence. 

620. The em. is violent; KSS ed. of N (21. 76) 
is quite close to the ms. ; read ya udbhedah sa tu( ?) 
kirtitah. ) 

623. Compound °drtha-samdrambhah (with 
KSS 21.76). 

736. I see no reason to emend. 

948. Why not baduassa (= batukasya)? It is 
closer to the ms. 

995. Read lekhoktayo; next line indicates a 
nom. 

1110. At the beginning of a pada, ca cannot be 
right. A v.l. in GOS (5.110) has drogyam, which 
may be adopted here. 

1117., Instead of hy evam, for ms. meva, read 
simply evam. The hy of GOS was surely a copyist’s 


insertion, to avoid hiatus between the padas (a 
favorite trick of sciolistic Hindu scribes). It is 
peculiarly implausible after the ca which ends the 
preceding pada in Dillon’s text (not in the GOS); 
I wonder whether ca followed by hi occurs in Skt.? 


I shall not take space to note some (not numer- 
ous) uncorrected cases of bizarre sandhi, and some 
mere misprints (also infrequent). In 45-6 I sus- 
pect more serious trouble in the ms.; the gloss on 
divydsrayotthitam (cited from 33) seems to be 
incomplete, and to be interrupted by a citation 
from 37 (so I understand caritam in 46, which is 
followed by a citation from 38). There seems to 
be a lacuna (possibly haplographic in origin), in 
place of glosses on the intervening part of the text. 

These are the most serious objections I could 
raise to the part (nearly two-fifths) of the text 
which I have examined somewhat closely. It is to be 
hoped that the translation, with introduction and 
notes, will follow shortly, as the author intended. 
English rendering of the numerous technical terms 
of dramaturgy will call for all his learning and 
skill; no one yet, I believe, has had much success 
in this terrific undertaking. In the meantime all 
who are interested in Sanskrit philology will be 
grateful to him for this able and eminently useful 
edition of an important text. The printers should 
be complimented on the excellent typography. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yate UNIVERSITY 








History of Dharmasastra (Ancient and Mediaeval 
Religious and Civil Law). By PANDURANG 
Vaman Kane. Vol. II, Part I and II. Gov- 
ernment Oriental Series, Class-B, No. 6. Pp. 
xlvii + 1368. Poona: BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1941. 


Mr. Kane published the first volume of the His- 
tory of Dharmaéastra in 1930. The present volume 
is to be followed by a third, which will complete 
this thorough, scholarly work. Volume I is an 
indispensable reference: work for a‘description of 
the long series of Hindu law books written from 
about 600 B. c. down into the nineteenth century. 
Merely as a bibliographical check-list it is unique 
and, it may be assumed, complete. 

Volume II describes fully the practices as set 
forth in the literature described in the first volume. 





Because this will always be the indispensable refer- 
ence work for the subjects which it covers, it is 
well that these subjects be listed briefly here: 
topics of dharmasiastra such as the various divi- 
sions of dharma, moral values, etc.; varna, and 
the duties, disabilities, and privileges of varna; 
untouchability; slavery; marriage; madhuparka; 
polygamy, polyandry, rights and duties of mar- 
riage; duties of widows; sati; veéya; ahnika and 
acira; mahayajiias; devayajia; bhojana; upa- 


‘karma; minor grhya and other rites; dina, pra- 


tistha and utsarga ; vinaprastha ; samnyisa ; érauta 
sacrifices in general; daréapiirnamisa; catur- 
masyas ; niridhapasubandha or pasubandha; agni- 
stoma ; other soma sacrifices ; sautramani, and other 
sacrifices ; and agnicayana. 

In Volume III Mr. Kane plans to deal with 
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vyavahira, aSauca, éraddha, prayaécitta, tirtha, 
yrata, kala, Santi, the influence of the Pirvami- 
mamsa and other éaistras on dharmasgastra, the 
customs and usages modifying dharmasgastra, the 
philosophical background of dharmaéastra, and 
future developments in dharmadgastra. 

It is regretted by this reviewer that nowhere in 
this volume does the author cover antyesthi in its 
entirety, as might have been expected from the 
extensive literature on this, a single subject 
(samskara) with many aspects. Mr. Kane does 
describe some of these aspects here and there as 
they relate to other samskaras or practices. Nor 
does he list antyesthi as a subject for Volume III, 
although certain matters connected with it, such 
as ériddha, aSauca, and prayaécitta are proposed 
for the last volume. 

No one before has attempted to gather into one 
work a complete description of the aspects of 
dharmasastra. Mr. Kane has performed a task for 
which we must be deeply grateful. He has dexter- 
ously handled this most unwieldy subject, and 
though one might question some lesser points in 
arrangement and treatment the facts and docu- 
mentation are there. Every authority on each sub- 
ject is referred to and frequently quoted in full— 
in translation in the text and in the original in 
the footnotes. Only a few of the references have 
been checked by the reviewer for accuracy; these 
have been found to be in order as expected. 

A chronological table of important works and 
authors referred to is very helpful, although schol- 
ars will quarrel with some of the dates assigned, 
such as 4000-1000 s.c. for the Vedic Samhitis, 
Brahmanas and Upanisads. Mr. Kane states in 
his introductory paragraph on érauta sacrifices 
that he does ‘not subscribe to the view that 1400 
B.C. is the uppermost limit of the original com- 
position of the Vedic hymns.’ He continues: ‘The 
hymns may have been composed for aught we know 
several thousand years before that date. Most of 
the Vedic Samhitds that we now have are arranged 
(except the Rgveda to some extent) definitely for 
the various aspects of the cult of the sacrifice and 
indicate a state of things when different priests 
were required for the sacrifices, who used mantras 
from the collections they had studied.’ The epic 
literature is omitted from this table, although it 
is frequently referred to in the text. 

A list of works consulted, cases cited, an ap- 
pendix of long quotations from original sources, 
a general index, and an index of technical or diffi- 
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cult Sanskrit words complete the mechanical as- 
sistance to the use of the work. The general index 
is faulty in that it does not give full references, 
after the first dozen, to works and authors quoted 
many times. The index of technical or difficult 
Sanskrit words is of considerable lexical value, 
since the text at the points quoted defines the 
meanings of these words, of which many have not 
been adequately presented in any lexicon, at least 
for the later dharmaéastra literature. . 

An exhaustive historical study of the caste sys- 
tem has never been accomplished. Mr. Kane lays 
an excellent foundation for such a study in his 
treatment of varna as it is referred to in Sanskrit 
literature beginning with the Rgveda. He demon- 
strates that in the Rgveda only two groups exist— 
arya and dasa or dasyu, with the existence of three 
broad functional groups indicated — brihmanas, 
ksatriyas, and possibly viéah.. He rightly remarks 
that most books on caste have so far been unsatis- 
factory in that they individually tend to adopt one 
point of view depending on the geographical area 
of special interest of the investigator. He con- 
cludes thai ‘it is difficult to accept that even all 
the origins that have been postulated by the several 
authors can adequately and satisfactorily explain 
the caste systema of modern times.’ 

Because Mr. Kane places the Rgveda as far back 
as 4000 B.c. and the close of the Vedic period 
(Samhitaés, Brahmanas and Upanisads) at 1000 
B. GC. one must bear in mind that his date schedule 
for the development of castes is relative to the 
above dates, and therefore quite out of proportion 
from the point of view of western scholars. For 
example, he postulates the existence of sixty-two 
professions and crafts which had become recognized 
castes or were in the process of becoming castes 
before the close of the Vedic period, which would 
be before 1000 B.c. by his reckoning. Similarly a 
list of castes is given for the Smrti period, ‘ 500 
B. 0.1000 A. D.,’ by which he really means 800 B. o.— 
1000 4. p. by reference to his chronological table 
of works at the beginning of the volume. This is 
followed by a list of some of the castes developed 
up to and into the 17th century. No attempt is 
made to list castes and sub-castes as they exist 
today. They are a study in themselves and do not 
belong in a historical survey. 

The chapter on upanayana especially illustrates 
the growth of ritual from simplicity to the com- 
plication which it is in Hinduism. It strikingly 
brings to light that customs which are today con- 
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sidered most hoary and significant are not so old. 
Mr. Kane expresses his own surprise in saying that 
‘it is remarkable that Aévaliyana, Apastamba and 
several other Siitrakiras do not say a word about 
the sacred thread.’ Indeed the yajiopavita seems 
to have been an idea which grew out of the tying 
of the sacred girdle during the upanayana cere- 
mony. Even today in the Malabar region the 
placing on of the sacred thread is not a part of 
the upanayana ceremony. 

In the treatment of the dharma relating to 
‘learning from books’ Mr. Kane differs from the 
theory of Biihler on the origin of the Brahmi 
alphabet and advances the hypothesis that the 
Semitic script was derived from the Brahmi alpha- 
bet or that both were derived from some one 
unknown ancient script. This is pure speculation. 

The author devotes 280 pages of Volume II to 
an exposition of the ancient Srauta sacrifices. We 
can be grateful to him for this compact work 
covering all these sacrifices, even though he does 
not appear to be as sure of his ground here as he 
is on the grhya rites and laws. One must agree 
with him that ‘a deep study of Vedic sacrifices is 
quite essential for the proper understanding of the 
Vedic literature,” and ‘for arriving at approxi- 
mately correct statements about the chronology.’ 
His criticism of European scholars who ‘ generally 
paid scant attention to the deep study of the Vedic 
sacrifices and endeavoured to understand the 


Ouranés-Véruna. Etude de mythologie comparée 
indo-européenne. By Grorces DuM£zIL. Col- 
lection d’études mythologiques publiée sous la 
direction de M. Sylvain Lévi. Pp. 103. Paris: 
LIBRARIE D’AMERIQUE ET D’ORIENT, ADRIEN- 
MAISONNEUVE, 1934. 


This is the first in a series of three studies in 
comparative mythology by Georges Dumézil, for- 
merly Professor of Comparative Mythology at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris. The second, 
entitled Flamen-brahman, was published in Paris 
in 1935 by P. Geuthner, and the third, Mitra- 
Varuna, is reviewed below. All three center about 
an interpretation of Varuna. The comparisons are 
largely between the Vedic mythology and the myth- 
ologies of Greece and Rome. M. Dumézil attempts 
to draw in the Iranian myths but not to a con- 
vincing extent. 





meaning of the Vedas principally by reference to 
grammar, comparative philology and the com- 
parison of several passages containing the same 
word or words’ would seem more just if its tone 
were less scornful. Even in the study of those 
sacrifices we must rely upon the technique which 
he seems to question. And, of course, many schol- 
ars will disagree with the quick conclusion which 
he reaches from the ‘deep study’ of the sacrifices, 
that the Vedic hymns may have been composed 
several thousand years before 1400 B. c. 

One evidence of Mr. Kane’s lack of a thorough 
study of Srauta literature and modern works on 
the subject is his failure to include Prof. Paul E. 
Dumont’s authoritative works on agnihotra and 
aSvamedha in a list of references for these rites. 

The author frequently defends practices which 
he fears may be objectionable to western moral 
values. It is hardly pertinent to a scholarly ex- 
position of the laws of caste to draw a sentimental 
comparison with the American treatment of the 
Negroes. Nor is it in place to protest that the 
practical reasons for prohibiting widow remarriage 
are good. 

But these are small defects compared with the 
excellence and completeness of the work as a whole. 
A fine job of printing and a remarkable freedom 
from typographical errors touches off the sense of 
sureness with which you can approach this great 
study. 





In the work under discussion, the author con- 
fines himself to a comparison of the legends of 
Ouranos and the myths of Varuna, relying heavily 
upon linguistic interpretation. He quotes first the 
Greek texts of Hesiod and Apollodorus, and the 
Orphica, and then proceeds to interpret Ouranos. 
He discovers that the Greek myth of the earth-sky, 
cosmic drama appears in the very sophisticated 
setting of a family feud, whereas the Indian tradi- 
tion of Sky and Earth is transparent and simple. 

M. Dumézil draws a comparison between Ouranos 
and Varuna, although there is no hint that he be- 
lieves them to be originally connected. He does 
not state that he follows the theory of ‘independent 
origin,’ but he does assert that ‘des éléments ori- 
entaux, sémitiques ou autres, sont mélés 4 diverses 
époques 4 la légende grecque (par example la 
présence d’Aphrodite est évidemment suspecte). 
Mais l’ensemble de la légende reste original.’ 
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The etymological strength of the author’s argu- 
ment rests upon *(6)opraws (< *Uoryond-), and 
Varuna (<*Uéruno-), which form a root *uer, 
‘to bind.’ He then protests that if two roots are 
apparently etymologically connected their meaning- 
yalue must be similar whether or not their de- 
velopment is in the realm of mythology. Varuna 
he interprets from the evidence of the Rgveda as 
the ‘dieu-roi.’ So also is Ouranos, though without 
cult. Both are gods ‘des vieux temps.’ Varuna 
binds the wicked, Ouranos binds the Cyclops. The 
binding powers of Varuna rest in maya — the 
powers of justice and administration. The binding 
powers of Ouranos are the same in a more savage, 
less mystic, form. ‘They assure the sovereign 
against his natural heirs or ‘ détréneurs,’ the males 
of his family. The author weakens his argument 


Mitra-Varuna. Essai sur deux répresentations indo- 
européennes de lu souveraineté. By GEORGES 
Dumézin. Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Sciences réligieuses, 56. Pp. xii +- 150. 
Paris: Presses UNIVERSITAIRES DE FRANCE, 
1940. 


In this last study of the series of three M. 
Dumézil shows clearly that he is interested in a 
comparison of similarities and antitheses in the 
functional ideas surrounding and making up 
mythological characters, and not in a comparison 
of the personalities as such. So Ouranos equals 
Varuna, and Romulus equals Varuna. Out of 
Mitra-Varuna he gets ‘deux types de souverain,’ 
of which the one is good and the other the ‘ mau- 
vais roi temporaire.’. In the development of this 
idea he reaches the conclusion that in the study of 
mythology you must find pairs not only ‘anti- 
thétiques,’ but also frequently ‘ rythmiques.’ One 
ean then see the contrast and can determine the 
limits and origins of such figures. 

His first comparison is between ‘luperques et 
flamines’ in Rome and Gandharvas and Brahmans 
in India, followed by an explanation of the mutual 
subsistence of Rex and Flamen, and Raj and Brah- 
man. In pre-historic times, the Brahman took the 
place of the Raj in the ceremony of purification 
by human sacrifice, although at an earlier time the 
blood of the king probably flowed. In historic 
times, the Brahman and Flamen serve by living 
and performing magic. Next the positive and 
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by trying to strengthen it at this point with draw- 
ing an analogy between Bhrgu (Titan) and the 
children of Ouranos. The conclusion is that the 
sovereign is ‘le lieur’ par excellence. 

The comparison of the violent loss of virility 
suffered by Ouranos and Varuna loses its force as 
a pre-historic connective in the lack of evidence in 
the Rgveda, which M. Dumézil dismisses by re- 
minding himself that the Rgveda is not an encyclo- 
pedia of legends. In this sterilizing, Bhrgu is 
equated with Kronos, brother in one case, son in 
the other. In fairness it must be affirmed that 
M. Dumézil never asserts more than that similar 
ideas produce similar results, the one in Greece, 
the other in India. ‘ Rien n’oblige 4 admettre qu’il 
y ait jamais eu parallélisme exact entre les rituels 
royaux “ pré-hindou” et “ pre-grec,” méme sous 
leur forme la plus archaique.’ 





negative obligations of Flamen and Brahman are 
considered. Februus, Gandharva, and Centaur are 
equated. There are, of course, obvious connections 
—their réle as trainers of heroes, their connection 
with fertility, and their half-horse form (the head 
of a horse for the Gandharvas, and the body of a 
horse for the Centaurs). An etymological equiva- 
lence is set up for Gandharva-Februo-Kentauro. 
Although there are obscurities, the author testifies 
that the ‘social’ evidence is too strong to resist: 
‘ Mieux vaut renoncer 4 analyser un mot qui, déja 
sans doute dans les divers cantons indo-européens, 
n’avait plus une formation claire.’ 

The relation of Luperci and Flamens on the one 
hand, and Brahmans and Gandharvas on the other 
is one of the author’s antitheses. Together they 
assure life and fecundity. 

M. Dumézil’s linguistic-social thesis is further 
exemplified by these equations: 











Mitra = Numa 
Varuna = Romulus 
fides (of Numa) — éraddha (of Manu) 
Luperci . } Flamen - - 
Romulus (Rex) - (Numa :-- 
Varuna . _— 
Gandharva (Raj) - / Brahman 





Dius Fidius (Jupiter) — Mitra = Day 

Dius Summanus (Jupiter) — Varuna = Night 
Ahura-Miéra = Mitra- Varuna 

Brahman = Mitra. 
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Throughout the course of his arguments he 
works against the separate analysis of Indo-Iranian 
on the one hand and Italo-Celtic ideas on the 
other, which usually tends to exclude from com- 
parison things found in both. Perhaps this is the 
real contribution of his work, together with the 
posing of a lot of interesting speculation. 

A large part of the treatise is concerned with a 
political diatribe against Nazism, which arises 
from a discussion of the pair *Wédhanaz-*Tinaz, 
of which Tinaz is ‘l’économie stable et libérale,’ 
and Wédhanaz is ‘1]’économie mouvante et totali- 
taire.’ Into his theory of sovereignty he introduces 
the theme of the ‘systéme économique ou fonc- 
tionnement: .. . l’Inde, ’Iran, Rome nous ont 
présenté des sociétés equivalentes, 4 propriété, 
morcelée, stable, héréditaire; le bien de chacun, 
ou du moins de chaque groupe autonome (du type 
gens, par example) y est fondemental sacré; tous 
les types de rapports, méme d’homme 4a dieu et de 
dieu & homme, y sont concus sur un méme modéle: 
cession de propriété avec compensation précis. 
L’idéal de telles sociétés est done une répartition 
aussi rigoureuse et aussi claire que possible des 
biens, en vue d’une jouissance pacifique: une 
journée de violence indistincte comme celle des 
Lupercales ne peut étre, dans ’année, qu’une ex- 
ception aussi redoutée que nécessaire; la morale 


usuelle, permanente, c’est celle des flamines.’ On 
the contrary, M. Dumézil continues, the ideal of 
the old Germanic societies is a ‘confusion’ which 
is the equivalent of a totalitarian, war economy, 
He makes further comparisons in other Indo- 
European branches—lIrish, Slavic, etc. 

Whether his turning this study into a political 
document against the German State was an after- 
thought or a part of his original idea cannot, of 
course, be determined. The author sent this review 
copy, which he stated was one of the few copies 
he had been able to get out of Paris before the 
German occupation, to the Library of Congress via 
an attaché of the French Embassy at the Turkish 
capital. He fears that all but six copies rescued 
by himself have been destroyed by the Nazi Kultur 
purgers. 

Already in these three short works M. Dumézil 
has piled up a mass of speculations in the form of 
reasons which he postulates for stated facts. His 
conclusions are a statement of method and an equa- 
tion of ideas. His arguments have not yet reached 
the point of solidarity where he is able or dares 
to evolve a systematic Indo-Iranian, Italo-Celtic 


comparative mythology. 
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The Basic Word List of the Arabic Daily News- 
paper. By Mosue Brttu (in collaboration with 
D. Ngeustaptr and P. Scuussser). Jerusalem: 
Tue Hesrew UNIVERSITY Press Ass’n, 1940, 


22-+ Iv. + 5+ 72 pp. 


This study was undertaken to assist the teacher 
and the text-book writer in determining the vo- 
cabulary to be taught to students who wish to 
learn modern Arabic. To establish the relative 
frequency of the vocabulary used by the Arabic 
newspaper Dr. Brill and his associates made a 
count of over 136,000 words taken from six lead- 
ing papers published in Egypt, Palestine, the 
Lebanon and ‘Iriq during 1938 and 1939. Great 
care was given to developing a method of selection 
which would assure the inclusion of words from 
every characteristic section within the individual 
paper (editorials, local news, etc.). The words 
thus collected were then tabled in two different 
lists: in the first list the words are arranged alpha- 


betically, each word accompanied by its frequency 
number ; in the second the words appear according 
to their frequency while words of the same fre- 
quency value are listed alphabetically. 

The result of Dr. Brill’s analysis is twofold. In 
the first place he shows conclusively that the 
knowledge of as few as 1500 words ensures the 
understanding of more than 80% of today’s Arabic 
newspaper while 2000 words will cover nearly 90%. 
Thus his list will greatly facilitate the task of the 
teacher (particularly in Intensive Courses where 
it is important to concentrate on the immediately 
useful). The vocabulary indicated by Brill will 
only have to be modified by the addition of an esti- 
mated 4-500 words which are frequent in everyday 
speech but outside the range of the ordinary news- 
paper article in order to present a basic vocabulary 
of 2000 (or 2500) words enabling the student to 
master successfully the average conversation as 
well as the average printed page. (The first part 
of G. W. Thatcher’s widely used Arabic Grammar 
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offers about 1600 words. Thatcher’s vocabulary, 
however, is not altogether judiciously chosen.) If 
Dr. Brill had chosen to add the English meaning 
to the nearly 6000 words which constitute his lists 
we should now possess a handy dictionary of the 
modern Arabic newspaper language. At the end of 
his interesting preface the author announces that 
he is preparing a student’s dictionary (Arabic- 
English-Hebrew) which is to include more than 
the newspaper vocabulary. We can only hope that 


it will not be long before this second result of Dr. 
Brill’s endeavors will be ready. 

Although Dr. Brill is not the first to introduce 
frequency statistics into the study of a given lan- 
guage the specific difficulties to be overcome in 
applying this method to Arabic impart to his study 
considerable originality. Every student of Arabic 
will be truly grateful ‘for this highly useful and 
instructive work. 


G. E. Von GRUNEBAUM 
InaNIAN INSTITUTE, 
New York 








